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THE COVER—The camera of Barnett B. 
Lester caught these Foreign Service officers as 
they returned to State from a seminar 
sponsored by the Foreign Service Institute at 
Berkeley Springs, W. Va. From left: Marion 
Creekmore, Philip Cook, David Morrison, 
Richard Laroche, Leo Wollemborg, David 
Shinn, W. Dixon Boggs and Ford Cooper. 
Story and more photos by Mr. Lester begin on 
Page 35. 





Letters to 
the Editor 


Mark Twain on Tangier 


MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA 


DEAR SIR: 

The article on the legation in 
Tangier in the July issue by a former 
consul general there might have in- 
cluded the following description of the 
consulate by Mark Twain, from the 
“Innocents Abroad”: 

“When we went to call on our 
American Consul-general, to-day, I 
noticed that all possible games for 
parlor amusement seemed to be repre- 
sented on his center-tables. 1 thought 
that hinted at lonesomeness. The idea 
was correct. His is the only American 
family in Tangier. There are many 
foreign Consuls in this place; but 
much visiting is not indulged in. 
Tangier is clear out of the world, and 
what is the use of visiting when 
people have nothing on earth to talk 
about? There is none. So each con- 
sul’s family stays at home chiefly, 
and amuses itself as best it can. 
Tangier is full of interest for one day, 
but after that it is a weary prison. The 
consul-general has been here five 
years, and has got enough of it to do 
him for a century, and is going home 
shortly. His family seize upon their 
letters and papers when the mail 
arrives, read them over and over 
again for two days or three, talk them 
out, and after that, for days together, 
they eat and drink and sleep, and ride 
out over the same old road, and see 
the same old tiresome things that even 
decades or centuries have scarcely 
changed, and say never a single word. 
They have literally nothing whatever 
to talk about. The arrival of an 
American man-of-war is a godsend to 
them. ‘Oh, solitude, where are the 
charms which sages have seen in thy 
face?’ It is the completest exile that I 
can conceive of.” 

Mark Twain concludes: “I would 
seriously recommend to the govern- 
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The Foreign Service 


Q—What are your odds of being on the promotion list? 
A—Look to the ‘81 precepts for some clues 


By JOHN H. ROUSE 


The author, a Foreign Service 
officer, is director of the Office of 
Performance Evaluation in the Bureau 
of Personnel. 


T HE 1981 selection boards are com- 
pleting their work. Many mem- 
bers of the Foreign Service soon will be 
reading their names on the promotion 
lists; others will 
be wondering why 
they didn’t make it 
this year; and a few 
will be informed 
that they were low- 
ranked, or have 
been referred to a 
performance stand- 
ards board for pos- 
sible selection-out. 

Mr. Rouse Most Foreign 
Service employees probably will have 
only the vaguest notion of how the 
boards compared them with their col- 
leagues, or what criteria were used to 
judge them as individuals. Those who 
are low-ranked or not promoted will be 
disappointed. Some will be surprised, 
figuring they had done a good job and 
had received generally favorable evalua- 
tion reports. Still, few employees will 
understand why they were ranked where 
they were, and what they need to do now 
to insure that their appraisal record is as 
useful, positive and persuasive to future 
boards as their performance warrants. 

To help understand selection board 
decisions, there is no better place to start 
than with the precepts—both as an ex- 
planation of what has just occurred, and 
also as a guide for the future to the 
activities and capabilities which are con- 
sidered most important in demon- 
strating potential for promotion. 

The annual precepts are published 
as Foreign Affairs Manual Circulars 
and are distributed to all Department 
offices and Foreign Service posts. The 
precepts establish the organization, cov- 
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Board for consular and economic officers at 
Class 2 level (G-II-B) includes, clockwise: 
Nancy Ostrander, Donald K. Guthrie, 
Thomas Hoya, Donald R. Schoeb, A. Donald 
Bramante, Everett Turbon. (Photo by Glenn 
Hall, Visual Services) 


erage and responsibilities of selection 
boards. And they set forth the criteria 
and procedures governing the boards’ 


work. They offer the best outline of how 
the promotion competition is run, and 
of what the boards are asked to look for 
in their ranking of employees. Though 
the precepts are revised yearly and are 
embodied in an annual collective bar- 
gaining agreement with the American 
Foreign Services Association (AFSA), 
the major structural and policy elements 
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generally endure from year to year as 
benchmarks for the coming rating and 
evaluation period. 

The 1981 precepts continued many 
of the basic provisions from the previ- 
ous year, but they also included im- 
portant new elements and amendments 
stemming from the Foreign Service Act 
of 1980. For 1981, two separate sets of 
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precepts were agreed to—one governing 
senior boards, charged with considering 
officers for promotion into and within 
the Senior Foreign Service (SFS), and 
the second set governing intermediate 
boards, whose province is Foreign 
Service personnel above the classes and 
occupational categories subject to ad- 
ministrative promotions. 


Precept highlights 
Both sets of precepts shared and 
continued many established provisions 
of prior years. For example, there was 
no change in the decision criteria that 
listed certain competencies. Selection 
boards were asked to look for evidence 
of these competencies, which also are 
included in the new employee evalua- 
tion report form, with space for com- 
ments to be made by supervisors. 
Several amendments to the 
precepts are common to both the senior 
and intermediate documents. 
—Time-in-grade required for pro- 
motion consideration. A uniform rule 
was adopted, applicable to all classes 
and occupational categories, which 
required that an employee must have 
been in grade for one year as of July 1, 
1981, to be considered for promotion. 
Past precepts have varied time-in-grade 
eligibility requirements from zero to as 
many as three years, depending on class 
and occupational category. A uniform, 
one-year rule is based on the premise 
that a minimum period of documented 
performance is a sensible prerequisite 
for a soundly-based decision to promote 
to a higher grade at any level. Reduction 
in the longer time-in-grade requirements 
in some higher classes is a reflection of 
reduced maximum time-in-class for 
senior Foreign Service officers under the 
1980 act. The new imposition of a time- 
in-grade rule for newly-tenured FS4 
officers should help reduce the experi- 
ence that some officers have had of 
being low-ranked shortly after a favor- 
able tenure decision, largely because of 
relatively thin files. The rule is not 
expected to have a major impact on pro- 
motion patterns at the FS4 level, as 
average time-in-grade of recent pro- 
motees has been about three years. 
—lIneligible employees. Employees 
not long enough in grade for promotion 
consideration were not to be considered 
by the boards, except for senior officers 
eligible for performance pay whose files 
were to be reviewed for that purpose 
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only. This varied the past practice of re- 
quiring boards to review these files for 
possible waiver of time-in-grade re- 
quirements and other actions. The very 
small number of meaningful actions 
taken by past boards vis-a-vis the in- 
eligible group did not justify this addi- 
tional workload for already heavily- 
burdened boards. 

—Categories of employees con- 
sidered. Competition for promotion in 
1981 was limited to Foreign Service 
employees with career and career- 
candidate appointments. Previous 
precepts had increasingly restricted op- 
portunities of non-career appointees to 
compete for Foreign Service promo- 
tions. The principal reason for the 
present rule is that a limited appointee 
who has not been identified as a career 
candidate has been appointed for a 
specific job and specific period of time 
only; Foreign Service promotion op- 
portunities generated by expected 
vacancies in different positions at higher 
levels should be allotted to Foreign 
Service personnel who may be expected 
to fill those positions. 

—Low-ranking and selection-out. 
The 1981 precepts continued require- 
ments for identification of less competi- 
tive employees, and of those who should 
be considered for possible selection- 
out—with two important modifica- 
tions: 

1. Whereas last year’s boards were 
required to low-rank the bottom 10% of 
each competition group, boards this 
year were given authority to reduce that 
number to 5% if, in their judgment, 
employees beyond that number really 
did not warrant being considered as 
low-ranking. This flexibility was 
expected to help reduce instances where 
employees are advised of relative low- 
ranking because of the percentage re- 
quirement, but where relative weakness 
in performance or potential is not 
involved. 

2. In line with the 1980 act, con- 
sideration for possible selection-out for 
failing to maintain the standards of 
one’s class was extended to all career 
Foreign Service personnel. For the first 
time, the files of career employees other 
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Career Minister Board (SFS-1) is swom in. 
From left: Myra Shiplett, Leonard Unger, 
Prezell Robinson, U. Alexis Johnson, 
Marshall Green. (Photo by David M. 
Humphrey, Visual Services) 


than Foreign Service officers were to be 
reviewed for possible referral to a per- 
formance standards board. An 
exception was made, in keeping with the 
act, for employees not now eligible for 
an immediate annuity. This exception is 
to apply under the new act for the next 
10 years. 

—Limited career extensions. Pro- 
vision was made in the precepts for 
boards to recommend limited career ex- 
tensions, as provided in the 1980 act for 
officers in the last year of their time-in- 
class in the SFS, and at the top of the oc- 
cupational category below the SFS. 
This authority, however, will not be 
exercised this year. 


Senior selection boards 

—Performance pay. The provi- 
sions governing performance pay for the 
SFS, to a large degree, paralleled the 
criteria, policies and procedures govern- 
ing performance awards for the Senior 
Executive Service (SES). The language 
and legislative history of the act require 
this. Implementation of performance 
pay procedures in the SFS, however, is 
to be, essentially, a three-stage proce- 
dure, dictated in part by the act and in 


part by a desire to see that performance 
pay is fairly distributed. 

In the first step, senior selection 
boards are to nominate up to 40% of the 
SFS competition groups for further 
consideration by a performance pay 
board. Generalists and specialists in the 
classes of career minister, minister- 
counselor and counselor will compete 
separately by class for nomination. In 
the second step, the Performance Pay 
Board, scheduled to convene at the end 
of this month, will separately rank-order 
the generalist and specialist nominees, in 
all grades together, for performance 


‘ pay. Department performance awards 


will be granted to these groups in pro- 
portion to their populations in the SFS. 
The board then will identify those 
individuals it recommends for the Presi- 
dential Awards of Distinguished Service 
($20,000) and Meritorious Service 
($10,000). The board will prepare state- 
ments of justification in support of its 
recommendations, and these nomina- 
tions then will be sent to an interagency 
selection board. In this third step of the 
process, the interagency board, expect- 
ed to meet in December, will consider 
nominees for presidential awards from 
all the foreign affairs agencies, and make 
recommendations to the President. 

No more than 20% of the Depart- 
ment’s SFS members may receive per- 
formance awards. An additional 1% of 
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SFS members may be granted Dis- 
tinguished Service Awards, and 5% may 
be granted Meritorious Service Awards. 
A member of the SFS may not receive 
both a presidential award and a per- 
formance award in the same competi- 
tion year. Any Department nominees 
who do not receive presidential awards 
in interagency competition will be re- 
tained in the order they were ranked by 
the Performance Pay Board for a per- 
formance award. The amounts auth- 
orized in the presidential and _per- 
formance awards will be paid to 
‘recipients as soon as the recipients of 
presidential awards have been named by 
the President. 

—Career ambassador and career 
minister nominations. For the first time 
in several years, a selection board has 
convened to review the files of career 
ministers and to make recommenda- 
tions for conferral of the honorary rank 
of career ambassador. In addition, 
nominations for the rank of career 
minister were to be made this year by the 
Minister-Counselor Board. Eligibility 
for review for these ranks was virtually 
the same as in the past, focusing on dis- 
tinguished sustained service as a chief of 
mission or equivalent. 

—Counselor and senior specialist 
boards. Generalists in the SFS class of 
counselor and the FSO/RU-2 equiv- 
alent competed classwide, as in previ- 
ous years, for promotion to the class of 
minister-counselor (or its former equiv- 
alent). Specialists (e.g., doctors, science 
officers) were to be considered by oc- 
cupational categories, as in the past, bya 
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separate specialist board, which also 
was to serve this year as the threshold 
board considering officers at Class FS- 
1, by occupation, for promotion into the 
SES. 

—Senior threshold. For the first 
time, consideration for promotion into 
the SFS, from Class FS-1 to the coun- 
selor class, was limited to career officers 
who requested threshold review, as 
required by the 1980 act. The qualitative 
criteria applied for promotion into the 
SFS were the same as the criteria 
applied by boards for promotion within 
the SFS. 

Intermediate boards 

Competition of mid-level em- 
ployees was to remain very much the 
same as it had been in recent years. 

—The rules dealing with general- 
lists remained complex. Foreign Service 
officers in the political, economic 
commercial, administrative and con- 
sular cones were to compete 
functionally by class and cone at the FS- 
2 and 3 levels. Tenured junior officers 
were to compete on a classwide basis at 
the FS4 level. Employees with skill 
codes in the administrative subfunctions 
of general services officer, budget and 
finance, and personnel work, who are 
not FSOs, were to compete separately 
from their FSO colleagues with these 
same skill codes, at the Class FS-2, FS-3 


Board for political and administrative officers 
at Class 3 level (G-III-A) includes, from left: 
Elaine B. Schunter, King C. Cnen, John A. 
Fegan, Stephen Ledogar, Sharon P. 
Wilkinson, Gary S. Posz. (Photo by Glenn 
Hall, Visual Services) 


and FS~4 levels. Similarly, all members 
of Class FS4 who have not been in the 
junior officer, FSO career candidate or 
Mustang programs also competed 
separately from their FSO colleagues 
with similar skill codes at this level. 
These separate competition groups were 
established to help assure that non- 
FSOs in these generalist occupational 
categories were given a fully equitable 
opportunity for promotion. Non-FSOs 
who are generalists, but are not in any of 
the administrative subfunction groups, 
were to compete with FSOs at the Class 
FS-2 and 3 levels, as in 1980. All Class 
FS-1 generalists, including those in the 
administrative subfunctions and re- 
gardless of pay plan, were to compete 
together, classwide and functionally, 
before the generalist Senior Threshold 
Board if they had opted for considera- 
tion for promotion into the SFS. 

—Specialists. Numerous changes 
engendered by the 1980 act considerably 
changed the scope of specialist competi- 
tion. The most notable difference was 
the reduction of specialist competition 
groups from 46 to 15 occupational 
categories. All the remaining groups are 
of worldwide available FS personnel 
who fill specialized positions essential to 
the support and mission of the Foreign 
Service, both domestically and overseas. 
Additionally, specialist employees at 
Classes FS-5 and below will find that 
current specialist boards were not 
considering employees in a number of 
classes and categories which were made 
subject to new administrative promo- 
tion procedures. These scheduled pro- 
motions are to be based solely on time- 
in-class and satisfactory performance. It 
is expected that employees already in 
the categories newly subject to admin- 
istrative promotions, who meet the 
time-in-class requirements and have 
satisfactory performance, will be pro- 
moted administratively effective at the 
same time as other selection board 
promotions in 1981. 

—Meritorious within-grade in- 
creases. New emphasis was placed on 
the selection boards’ authority to recom- 
mend meritorious step increases when 
the performance record reveals that an 
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employee had rendered especially 
meritorious service since receipt of the 
last within-grade increase. Boards may 
also recommend denial of the next 
within-grade salary increase to members 
of the class whose performance since 
receipt of the last salary increase had not 
met the standards of the class. These re- 
sponsibilities were given added weight in 
the precepts this year. 

—Zone merit. The precepts 
discontinued the zone merit system, as 
agreed to with AFSA last year. It was 
decided that zone merit placed too high 
a premium on seniority, allowing a 
maximum of 20% of promotion oppor- 
tunities to those in former Grade 
FSO/R/RU-4 less than five years, and 
in Grade FSO/R/RU-S less than three 
years. This year’s rule, allowing officers 
at all grades to compete for promotion 
after one year in class, based considera- 
tion for promotion solidly on merit. In- 
termediate boards, however, were 
explicitly authorized to continue to give 
weight to longer sustained performance 
in class, when other factors are essential- 
ly equal. 

—Second FS-4 selection board. 
There will be no January session of the 
board reviewing tenured FS-4 members 
in the Mustang, junior officer and career 
candidate programs. A _ semiannual 
review for this group, conducted in 
recent years, was revised to a single 
annual review this year, as with all other 
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Board for political and administrative officers 
at Class 2 level (G-II-A) includes, from left: 
William H. Renison, John Condayan, 
Teresita C. Schaffer, Leon Schachter, Alfonso 
Arenales. Edward H. Wilkinson was not 
present. (Photo by Glenn Hall, Visual 
Services) 


boards. The same number of promotion 
opportunities will be available for 
eligible officers, but they will be 
allocated based on the recommenda- 
tions of the July board, rather than 
being divided between two sessions of 
the board as in past years. 0 


Selection board 
jurisdictions 


Following is the schedule and divi- 
sion of selection board responsibilities 
for 1981: 


Convened July 14 

SFS-II: Generalists and specialists 
of the minister-counselor class and 
FSO/R/RU-1 officers eligible to com- 
pete for performance pay and/or pro- 
motion to the class of career minister. 

SFS-III: Generalists of the coun- 
selor class and FSO/R/RU-2 officers 
eligible to compete for performance pay 
and/or for promotion to the class of 
minister-counselor. 

SFS-IV: Specialists of the coun- 
selor class and FSO/R/RU-2 officers 


eligible to compete for performance pay 
and/or promotion to the class of min- 
ister-counselor. Also, specialists in Class 
FS-1 who opted for consideration for 
promotion into the SFS. 

SFS-V (Senior Threshold Board): 
Generalists of Class FS-1 who opted for 
consideration for promotion into the 
SFS. 

G-II: FS-2 generalists (except FP-2 
members in the general services officer, 
budget and finance, and personnel sub- 
functions) who are eligible for con- 
sideration. This board meets in two 
panels, one reviewing political and ad- 
ministrative officers, the second, 
economic/ consular officers. 

G-III: FS-3 generalists (except FP- 
3 members in the general services 
officer, budget and finance, and per- 
sonnel subfunctions) who are eligible for 
consideration. This board meets in two 
panels, one reviewing political and ad- 
ministrative officers, the second, 
economic/ consular officers. 

G-IV: Tenured FS-4 members of 
the class in the junior officer, Mustang, 
or career candidate programs. 


Convened August 17 

SFS-I: Members of the class of 
career minister eligible for performance 
pay and for recommendation to the 
Secretary for conferral of the honorary 
rank of career ambassador. 


Convened August 25 

S-I: FP-2s and 3s in the admin- 
istrative subfunctions of general services 
officer, budget and finance, and per- 
sonnel; Class FS-4 generalists who have 
not been in the junior officer, Mustang 
or career candidate programs; Class FS- 
2 through FS~4 auditors, Foreign 
Buildings Office specialists, medical 
technologists, nurse/family practi- 
tioners, science officers and narcotics 
officers. 

S-II: Security and security engi- 
neering officers in Classes FS-2 through 
FS-4. 

S-III; Communications and Com- 
munications electronics officers and 
diplomatic couriers in Classes FS-2 
through FS-4. 
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S-IV: Communications officers in 
Classes FS-5 through 7 and diplomatic 
couriers in Classes FS-5 and 6. 

S-V: Secretaries in Classes FS-3 
through 6. 

S-VI: Secretaries in Classes FS-7 
and 8. 


Convening September 28 
SFS-VI: Performance Pay Board. 
0 


Selection boards: 
membership roster 


Members of the 1981 selection 
boards are: 


Board SFS-II 

Chairman 

Ambassador Ronald I. Spiers (CM), 
Bureau of Intelligence and Research. 


State members 

Ambassador Rudolph Aggrey (CM), 
Embassy Bucharest. 

Ambassador Walter L. Cutler (CM), 
Department. 

Ambassador Thomas 
(CM), Department. 


R. Pickering 


Public member 

Jeanne Dost, director, women studies, 
associate professor of economics, 
Oregon State University. 


Other agency member 
Gordon Pierson, AID. 


Board SFS-Ill 
Chairman 
George S. Vest (CM),Department. 


State members 

Michael P. Boerner (FE-1), Embassy 
London. 

Charles S. Kennedy Jr. (FE-1), Board 
of Examiners for the Foreign Service. 

Sheldon J. Krys (FE-1), Bureau of Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs. 

Ambassador Frank V. Ortiz Jr. (FE-1), 
Embassy Panama. 


Public member 
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Nan McGehee, associate chancellor, 
University of Illinois, Chicago. 


Board SFS-IV 

Chairman 

Robert W. Duemling (FE-1), Depart- 
ment. 


State members 

Kenneth A. Hartung (FE-1), Depart- 
ment. 

David A. Hungerford (FE-1), Office of 
Medical Services. 

J. Peter Moffat (FE-1), Department. 

William C. Salmon (FE-1), Office of 
the Under Secretary for Security 
Assistance, Science and Technology. 


Public member 
Barbara F. Kamara, Creative Associ- 
ates, Washington. 


Board SFS-V 
Chairman 
Maxwell Chaplin (FE-1), Department. 


State members 

Sharon E. Ahmad (FE-2), Bureau of 
European Affairs. 

Kenneth O. Harris (FE-1), Bureau of 
Near Eastern and South Asian Af- 
fairs. 

Norbert J. Krieg (FE-2), Office of Pass- 
port Services. 

Ambassador Fernando Rondon (FE- 
2), Embassy Antananarivo. 


Public member 

Dr. Yvonne Scruggs Perry, professor of 
city and regional planning, Howard 
University. 


Other agency members 

Ben L. Irvin, Department of Com- 
merce. 

Glenn E. Halm, Department of Labor. 


Board G-ll (Panel A) (adm/pol) 
Chairman 
John Condayan (FE-1), 
Bangkok. 


Embassy 


State members 
Alfonso Arenales (FE-2), Bureau of 
Inter-American Affairs. 


Teresita C. Schaffer (FE-2), Bureau of 
Economic and Business Affairs. 

Edward H. Wilkinson (FO-1), Con- 
sulate General Quayaquil. 


Public member 

Leon Schachter, retired vice president, 
United Food and Commercial Workers 
Union, AFL/CIO. 


Other agency member 
William H. Renison, Department of 
Labor. 


Board G-ll (Panel B) (con/econ) 
Chairwoman 

Ambassador Nancy Ostrander (FE-2), 
Department. 


State members 

Donald K. Guthrie (FO-1), Office for 
Pacific Island Affairs. 

A. Donald Bramante (FE-2), Depart- 
ment. 

Donald R. Schoeb (FO-1), Embassy 
Panama. 


Public member 

Everett Turbon, director, Counseling 
and Guidance Department, St. Philip’s 
College, San Antonio, Tex. 


Other agency member 
Thomas Hoya, Department of Com- 
merce. 


Board G-Ill (Panel A) (adm/pol) 
Chairman 
Stephen Ledogar (FE-1), Department. 


State members 

Gary S. Posz (FO-1), Embassy New 
Delhi. 

Elaine B. Schunter (FO-1), Embassy 
Tunis. 

Sharon P. Wilkinson (FO-2), Office of 
Management Operations. 


Public member 

King C. Chen, professor and graduate 
director, political science, Rutgers Uni- 
versity. 


Other agency member 
John A. Fegan, Department of Labor. 
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Board G-Ill (Panel B) (con/econ) 
Chairman 

Louis P. Goelz (FE-2), Office of Over- 
seas Citizens Services. 


State members 

Peggy Blackford (FO-2), Consulate 
General Sao Paulo. 

Aurelia E. Brazeal (FO-1), Embassy 
Tokyo. 

Arthur L. Lowrie (FO-1), U.S. mission 
to European Communities, Brussels. 


Public member 
Nancy A. Risser, assistant dean, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. 


Other agency member 
Max Miles, Department of Commerce. 


Board G-IV 
Chairman 
John Blane (FE-1), Department. 


State members 

Mary L. Garrison (FO-2), Bureau of 
African Affairs. 

Douglas H. Jones (FO-2), Foreign 
Service Institute. 

A. Lucille Thomas (FO-2), Bureau of 
Intelligence and Research. 

Thomas F. Timberman (FO-2), Bureau 
of Politico-Military Affairs. 


Public member 
Margaret H. Lonzetta, World Affairs 
Council of Philadelphia. 


Other agency member 
Virginia Warfield, ICA. 


Board SFS-I 
Chairman 
U. Alexis Johnson (CA), retired. 


State members 
Marshall Green (CM), retired. 
Leonard Unger (CM), retired. 


Public member 
Prezell Robinson, president, St. 
Augustine’s College, Raleigh, N.C. 


Other agency member 
Myra Shiplett, Office of Personnel 


Management. 


Board S-I (FO/FP 2-4 miscellaneous 
occupational categories) 

Chairman 

Donald R. King (FE-2), Bureau of 
Oceans and International Environ- 
mental and Scientific Affairs. 


State members 

Sidney H. Blakely (FP-1), Informa- 
tion Systems Office, Embassy Bang- 
kok. 

Newton L. Jassie (FE-2), Office of 
Medical Services. 

Frederick H. Hassett (FO-1), Embassy 
Kingston. 

David R. Beall 
Bogota. 


(FO-1), Embassy 


Public member 

Ying-Ying Yuan, Lawrence Johnson & 
Associates (consulting firm), Wash- 
ington. 


Board S-Il 
Chairman 
Theodore Vea (FE-2), 
Security. 


Office of 


State members 

Philip J. Harrick Jr. (FE-2), Foreign 
Service Institute. 

Julieann F. McGrath (FP-1), Office of 
UN Budget and Administration. 

Abbott Sayre (FP-1), Department. 


Public member 
Robert Fulton, former U.S. Govern- 
ment security official. 


Board S-Ill 

Chairman 

George C. Jenkins (FE-1), Bureau of 
Administration. 


State members 

Robert C. Ribera (FP-1), Office of 
Communications. 

Kenneth A. French (FP-1), Embassy 
Accra. 

Stephanie Johnson (FP-1), Embassy 
Tokyo. 


Public member 


Francis McNamara, International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co. (retired). 


Board S-IV 

Chairman 

Donald Lachman (FP-1), Office of 
Communications. 


State members 

Arthur P. Crowfood (FP-3), Embassy 
Kuala Lumpur. 

Beverly C. Williams (FP-3), Office of 
Communications. 

Norma L. Kleiber (FP-3), Bureau of 
Public Affairs. 


Public member 

Thomas G. Parks, chief, personnel 
planning and development, Western 
Electric Co. 


Board S-V 

Chairman 

Robert B. Houghton (FE-1), Depart- 
ment. 


State members 

Margaret M. Fitzgerald (FP-4), Bureau 
of Inter-American Affairs. 

Clarence E. Pegues, Jr. (FO-2), Bureau 
of Near Eastern and South Asian Af- 
fairs. 

Helen M. Eisenman (FP-4), European 
Communities, Brussels. 


Public member 

Peggy Frye, assistant director, Kath- 
erine Gibbs School for Secretaries, New 
York. 


Board S-VI 
Chairman 
B. Jerry Lujan (FO-2), Department. 


State members 

Ronald E. Bostick (FP-3), Office of 
Communications. 

Mildred M. Tangney (FP-5), Embassy 
Algiers. 

Opal K. Gilstrap (FP-5), Office of 
Inter-African Affairs. 


Public member 
Jeanne McCormack, Overseas Educa- 
tion Fund, Washington. @ 
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Old-Timers 


John Kenneth Caldwell, in California, nears 100 
Foreign Service veteran grants telephone interview to reporter 


My have claimed the title of 
“oldest retired Foreign Service 
officer,” but with his 100th birthday fast 
approaching (on October 16), John 
Kenneth Caldwell ought to be the un- 
disputed champion. Mr. Caldwell lives 
in Carmel, Calif., in an apartment com- 
plex for the elderly. He moved there 
with his wife, Grace, in 1967; she died in 
1971. But his eldest son, David, also a 
retired Foreign Service officer, who was 
consul general in Osaka, Japan, has 
recently moved into the complex. 
Contacted by phone at his apart- 
ment in Carmel, the elder Mr. Caldwell 
told a STATE reporter: “I'll be glad to 
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On arrival in Ethiopia, 1943. From left: Haile 
Selassie; Tafari Worg, his secretary; Mrs. 
Caldwell; Mr. Caldwell; Mrs. Hansen, the chef 
de cuisine to the palace. 


answer any of your questions, but please 
speak loudly and slowly.” He explained 
that most of the information concerning 
his career could be found in his 
memoirs, which Stanford University 
requested him to write. “I sat down to 
my typewriter,” explained Mr. Cald- 
well, “and with only my memory to help 
me, I typed my memoirs.” The memoirs 
are dated 1973; he was 92 years old at the 
time. Although they remain unpub- 
lished at his request, copies are on file at 
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DACOR House in Washington; in 
Berea College, his alma mater; and at 
the Hoover Institution on War and 
Peace at Stanford University. 

With the ease and enthusiasm of a 
man of many fewer years, Mr. Caldwell 
conversed with the reporter on topics 
ranging from his past and present to the 
world situation. He said he reads his 
newspaper avidly, and follows develop- 
ments in the Department by reading 
STATE and the Department’s Bulletin. 
Until last year, he also attended an 
annual dinner of retired Foreign Service 
officers in northern California. David 
Caldwell explained that his father 
couldn’ attend the 1980 dinner because 
it was moved to a location too far away 
for him to reach through travel. 

During the telephone interview, the 
elder Mr. Caldwell said: “Do you want 
to know what I think is the most critical 
thing today? The most critical thing in 
this country today is to make a satis- 
factory revision of the immigration 
laws. The world has completely changed 
since the days of Emma Lazarus and the 
Statue of Liberty. The ideal she had will 
no longer work. The situation is dif- 
ferent, and the President must make a 
revision to these laws that will be fair to 
people in trouble, but will also take into 
consideration how the country has 
changed. I don’t know if the President is 
doing anything about it right now, but 
he should do something because this is 
most important.” 

(Note: The day after this conversa- 
tion, it was announced that the Presi- 
dent had called for a revision of the im- 
migration laws. It’s evident that Mr. 
Caldwell has continued in his tradition 
of dealing with timely issues as they 
occur.) 

His answer to most questions, how- 
ever, was summed up in a letter to the 
reporter following the interview. “My 
nearly 40 years of service with the State 
Department ended moive than 35 years 
ago, after which I retired to California to 
rest,” Mr. Caldwell wrote. “I do not 
presume to comment on policy or 
procedure after such a long separation 
of time and space.” 

Mr. Caldwell began his 39-year 
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Foreign Service career in 1906. “I 
wanted to see the world,” he told his 
college alumni newsletter, “and 
although | had been planning a career in 
chemical engineering, I could see where 
a career in foreign service would be as 


John Kenneth Caldwell, date and _ place 
unknown. 


interesting as anything I could do with 
chemistry.” His duties took him first to 
Japan, then to Vladivostok, in Siberia, 
where he was consul during the 
changing waves of Russia’s revolu- 
tionary tide. He returned to Japan as 
secretary of the Tokyo embassy, from 
1921 to 1924. 

It was during this time that Mr. 
Caldwell first encountered the hardships 
sometimes experienced by Foreign 
Service officers. He and his wife and 
four children were living in a home on 
the embassy grounds when the massive 


earthquake and fire of 1923 destroyed a 
great deal of Tokyo. In his memoirs, 
Mr. Caldwell recalls: “The great Tokyo- 
Yokohama earthquake came. . .when 
the embassy staff was busy in the 
chancellery. . .We all dashed for the 
outdoors; there the earth was rolling in 
waves and the poles swaying and 
snapping their wires.” The fire that 
resulted engulfed all the embassy build- 
ings, including the Caldwells’ home and 
nearly all of their possessions. 

Mr. Caldwell was more fortunate 
during a subsequent assignment to 
Tientsin, China, where he served as 
consul general from 1935 to 1941. A 
flood came in 1938, forcing everyone to 
take to boats. However, the waters 
entered only the basement of his home, 
leaving the rest of the house and his 
possessions unscathed. 

It was in Tientsin that another 
potential risk run by Foreign Service 
personnel became a reality for him. Mr. 
Caldwell and his wife were interned by 
the invading Japanese the day after 
Pearl Harbor. For the next six months 
the two were prisoners of the Japanese 
government. Mr. Caldwell’s memoirs 
show that he took this event in stride, 
adapting to the fact that a Japanese 
gendarme now resided in his home. 
Each morning he visited the guard, 
speaking at length with him in Japanese. 
This eased relations between the 
captives and their captors, resulting in 
more freedom of movement for the 
Caldwells during their internment. 
When it was over, Mr. Caldwell 
returned to Washington, where he was 
assigned to the Department of Far 
Eastern Affairs and the Office of War 
Information. 

Elsewhere in his memoirs, Mr. 
Caldwell recalls many long-lasting rela- 
tionships that resulted from his social 
life at each post—also some of the 
humorous events of his career. Once, 
when on assignment to the Department, 
Mr. Caldwell sent a memo to his 
superior, which was returned with this 
Observation only: “You are too 
spontaneously truthful for bureaucratic 
purposes.” 

Mr. Caldwell wrote of his first 
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home leave: “In 1919, I was granted (at 
my Own expense) my first home leave in 
the 13 years I had been in the Foreign 
Service. At that time, although the gov- 
ernment did not pay anything toward 
home leave, it was possible to get 
passage (if space was available) on War 
Department ships.” The first home leave 
he remembers being paid for did not 
come until 1936—30 years after his first 
assignment. 

Mr. Caldwell’s final assignment 
before retiring in 1945 was as wartime 
minister to Ethiopia. Traveling was 
hazardous then, but Mrs. Caldwell, as 
usual, insisted on accompanying her 
husband to the post. Though the De- 

Following the Russian revolution, Mr. Cald- 
well (left foreground, at place marked X X) was 


on hand when the governor of Vladivostok (X) 
was deposed. 
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partment discouraged diplomats’ 
families from traveling during the war, 
they allowed her to go. It was during this 
assignment that Mr. Caldwell became 
acquainted with the Ethiopian emperor, 
Haile Selassie. On Mr. Caldwell’s retire- 
ment, the monarch presented him with 
an autographed portrait of himself; Mr. 
Caldwell has it to this day. 

During his retirement, Mr. Cald- 
well exercised his interest ina number of 
activities. He worked for a time with the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Association, but the work tapered 
off and he and his wife decided to leave 
Washington. They found their dream 
house in Robles Del Rio, Calif., moving 
there in 1948. For the next 19 years, 
until he moved into Carmel Valley 
Manor, Mr. Caldwell divided his time 
between volunteer activities in the com- 


munity and working on improvements 
to his home and grounds. 

As the anniversary of his birth 
approaches, one wonders what Mr. 
Caldwell will be doing on that day. He 
answered this question simply. “Why,” 
said Mr. Caldwell, “my children are 
coming here to Carmel to help me 
celebrate.” 

In addition to David, Mr. Caldwell 
has two sons and a daughter. Each of 
the sons served in different branches of 
the military during World War II. One 
of them, James, later worked for the 
CIA. 

—MICHELLE RABAYDA 


The author was a summer internon 
the staff of STATE. She is a junior at the 
University of Virginia, majoring in 

foreign affairs and Russian. @ 





On the Job 


Civil Service employee at State has an unusual constituency 
It's made up of animals—and they’re in trouble 


“Nature teaches beasts to know their friends.’”— 
William Shakespeare. 


i SHAKESPEARE is right, then 
elephants, sea turtles and polar bears 
know Anne Wickham, a Civil Service 
officer in the Bureau of Oceans and In- 
ternational Environmental and 
Scientific Affairs. As part of her job in 
that bureau’s Office of Food and 
Natural Resources, Ms. Wickham is 
working to steer those animals off the 
trail to extinction. 

“I act as a backstop to the wildlife 
officer on animal conservation,” said 
Ms. Wickham, who is also the office’s 
liaison with congressional and non- 
governmental organizations. Currently, 
she is coordinating a State/ AID-spon- 
sored conference on promoting the 
maintenance of biological diversity. 
Hanging on the walls of her office, in 
Room 7219, are pictures and posters of 
her favorite animals, and also a Year 
of the Disabled poster. Ms. Wickham 
became a polio victim in 1953 at age 6, 
and now maneuvers in a wheelchair. 

“My role in animal preservation,” 
she said, “is to help develop a U.S. re- 
sponse to requests from other countries 
for assistance in saving species. In this 
office, we design relevant projects and 
work with the other foreign affairs 
agencies on saving animals. We also 
work with private industry, foreign 
forestry industries, development banks 
and other international organizations.” 

Before joining the Department in 
1977, Ms. Wickham was the conserva- 
tion director of a conservationist 
organization, Friends of the Earth. In 
an interview in her office the other day, 
she described her concern with three 
specific species of animals. 

“Take the polar bears,” said Ms. 
‘Wickham, who graduated with a degree 
in anthropology from Oberlin in 1969. 
“They're an important source of food 
and of materials for warmth. The people 
of the Arctic all wear animal skins. But I 
think we should save the bears also be- 
cause they’re beautiful animals.” 
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Ms. Wickham (Photo by Donna Gigliotti) 


Ms. Wickham pointed out that the 
United States, with Denmark, the 
Soviet Union, Canada and Norway, is a 
party to the Agreement on the Con- 


servation of Polar Bears, which was 
ratified in 1973. The bears also are 
covered under the Marine Mammal 
Protection Act of 1972. 

Development of oil in the Arctic 
poses a major threat to the existence of 
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polar bears, bringing increased ship 
traffic and pollution, according to Ms. 
Wickham. Hunting is another threat. 
“The greatest thing bears have going for 
them is that people can’t get to them 
easily,” she said. “Their dens are near the 
shores.” 

But elephants, listed as a 
threatened species under the 
Endangered Species Act of 1973, are 
much easier to get to. Ms. Wickham 
said: “They're all over Africa. The con- 
tinent is opening up, and the population 
is growing. The people are cutting grass, 
a main food source for elephants. And 
there are the ivory hunters, too. State is 
concerned because a number of host 
countries have asked for help in curbing 
illegal trade relating to elephants, and 
for technical assistance in setting up 
Management programs. Saving 
elephants would save other species, too. 
An elephant needs a lot of room and 
food. So by preserving land for 
elephants, we would also be helping 
other animals that live in that same area, 
like monkeys. Some of these other 
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animals saved might someday be used to 
discover the next cancer drug. No one 
knows.” 

Ms. Wickham also described sea 
turtles as important. “The United States 


has them all along the south Atlantic 
shore,” she said. “They’re not doing too 
well. Recently, an enormous number 
were found on a beach with their throats 
slashed. The theory is that fishermen 
found them tangled up in their shrimp 
nets, slashed their throats and threw 
them overboard. Turtles are seen as 
trash.” 

But Ms. Wickham, noting that 
they're covered under the Endangered 
Species Act of 1973, said they are a very 
important source of food and protein in 
the coastal areas. “Rural people are 
losing that resource because turtles also 
are picked up and sold to traders who 
export turtle products, like turtle meat, 
turtle leather, turtle shells for combs, 
and turtle skins for jewelry inlay,” she 
said. 

When Ms. Wickham leaves State 
at the end of the day, she continues her 
advocacy of animal conservation 
through her outside activities. In her 
home on Capitol Hill, she offers 
temporary housing to conservationists 
visiting Washington from different parts 
of the country. 

As she sees it, the more people in 
the world, the more pressure on en- 
dangered species. Not all people are 
friends of nature’s beasts. 

—DONNA GIGLIOTTI @ 
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News Highlights 


Bookfair ‘family night’: Friday, October 16 


Bookfair ‘81 will open in the 
Department with the traditional “family 
night” on Friday, October 16, from 5 to 
8:30 p.m. It will continue on the three 
succeeding days, from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
It will be closed October 20 and 21, then 
will reopen on Thursday, Oct. 22, and 
run through the following Saturday. 
The hours on the last three days will be 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

The annual event, sponsored by the 
Association of American Foreign 
Service Women, “may prove to be the 
only source of scholarship aid available 
to some Foreign Service children,” 


BOOKFAIR—Mrs. Alexander Haig, second 
from right, examines objet dart that will be 
offered for sale at the annual event, which opens 
this year at State on October 17 and runs for one 
week. With her, from left, are cochairwomenJoan 
Kirkpatrick and Jo-Ann Dikeos and bookroom 
supervisor Benté Dameron. Tax-deductible dona- 
tions of books and other items are still being 
accepted. Proceeds go toward scholarships and 
community projects in which the Association of 
American Foreign Service Women is active. 
(Photo by Robert E. Kaiser, Visual Services) 
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according to officials of Bookfair, who 
cited the recent retrenchment in federal 
budgeting for education. 

They said men and women are 
needed as volunteers for Bookfair, to 
assist now with preparations, and in 
operations when the event is underway. 
Those who can devote even a few hours’ 
time were asked to call Joan Pogue at 
569-7355. 

At the “family night,” special 
attractions will include Butch Hudnell, 
who will once again don his clown suit 
and construct balloon animals for the 
children. Magicians Leon Picon and 
Jonathan Steigman will perform in the 
Dean Acheson Auditorium. Cartoons 
and other short films will round out the 
entertainment. 

The Department cafeteria will 
feature family fare such as spaghetti, 
fried chicken, hamburgers and fancy 
children’s desserts. This special dinner 
will be available from 3 to 7 p.m. Jean 
Garvey, cafeteria manager, suggested 
that families eat early this year to avoida 


This fine cloth work, produced by the Cuna 
Indians of the San Blas Islands, off the 
Panama coast, is one of the objets d'art to be 
on sale at Bookfair. 


sequel to the long lines that formed just 
before closing time last year. 0 





Secretary Haig meets 
with Mayor Barry 


Close cooperation between the De- 
partment and the nation’s No. | 
diplomatic city was the theme of discus- 
sions when District of Columbia Mayor 
Marion Barry called on Secretary Haig 
July 28. Mayor Barry was accompanied 
by top members of his staff and Foreign 
Service officer Ruth Davis, who is on 
detail to the Mayor’s staff under the 
Pearson Program. She is his special as- 
sistant for international affairs. 

The Secretary and the mayor ex- 
changed views on the location of chan- 
ceries in the District of Columbia, the 
increasing flow of dangerous drugs of 
foreign origin into Washington and 
other major cities, and the international 
activities of the city government. The 
Secretary said he was confident that 
acceptable solutions could be reached 
on the location of chanceries that would 
meet the city’s concern for a voice for the 
citizens in zoning decisions, while safe- 


OTTAWA SUMMIT—Participants on July 
20-21 included, from left: President Gaston 
Thorn, Commission of the European Com- 


munities; Prime Minister Zenko Suzuki, 
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Secretary Haig greets Mayor Barry in the De- 
partment. (Photo by David Humphrey, Visual 
Services) 


guarding the federal interest. The Secre- 
tary and the mayor agreed that the De- 
partment and other Federal agencies 
must continue to give high priority to 
working with friendly countries to halt 
the flow of dangerous drugs at their 
source. 


Japan; Chancellor Helmut Schmidt, West 
Germany; President Reagan; Prime Minister 
Pierre Elliott Trudeau, Canada; President 
Francois Mitterand, France; Prime Minister 


Mayor Barry and his staff briefed 
the Secretary on the city’s activities 
under its “sister cities” relationships with 
Bangkok and Dakar, and its follow-up 
programs stemming from the mayor’s 
1979 visit to five African countries. The 
mayor emphasized his personal interest 
in meeting foreign chiefs of mission 
accredited to Washington and helping 
them to feel at home. Commending the 
mayor’s efforts, the Secretary said that 
one of his and Mrs. Haig’s concerns was 
to encourage foreign missions here to 
become fully engaged in the life of the 
community. 0 


Judge won't let supervisor 
impeach evaluation report 


The integrity of a State employee’s 
favorable performance evaluation was 
upheld recently in U.S. District Court 
here, despite a supervisor’s attempt to 
discount the report. 

Judge John Garrett Penn said in a 
written opinion: “The [supervisor] 
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Margaret Thatcher, United Kingdom; Prime 
Minister Giovanni Spadolini, Italy. (White 
House photo by Karl Schumacher) 
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implied in his testimony that the [sub- 
ordinate] may not have been a good 
worker and may not have been deserv- 
ing of the evaluations she had been given 
while a member of the Department of 
State. However, a review of the docu- 
mentary evidence and the cross-ex- 
amination of the [supervisor] revealed 
that he concurred in those prior recom- 
mendations and that he in fact per- 
sonally described [the subordinate] in 
glowing terms on one evaluation. . .The 
court finds that his testimony that his 
ratings at the time were not accurate has 
been sufficiently rebutted.” 

The judge’s opinion, which in the 
main turned on other issues, was re- 
garded as significant by John H. Rouse, 
director of the Office of Performance 
Evaluation, Bureau of Personnel. “The 
important message here,” said Mr. 
Rouse, after consultation with State’s 
Office of the Legal Adviser, “is that 
» courts are going to read these per- 
formance evaluation reports as meaning 
what they say. It behooves everyone to 
have this in mind at the time a report is 
being prepared. Anyone who argues 
afterward, as did the supervisor in this 
case, that these reports tend to be overly 
generous and are to be taken with a 
grain of salt is not likely to have much 
credibility in court. I doubt that many 
rating and reviewing officers are going 
to be called to court to comment on their 
performance appraisals, but the case 
illustrates how important the responsi- 
bility is to prepare evaluations with care 
and integrity, to insure that they are 
accurate, balanced and solidly sub- 
stantiated.” O 


IRS reverses self on home 
leave tax deductibility 


The Internal Revenue Service 
(IRS) has decided to revoke an earlier 
ruling that employee home leave 
expenses are not tax-deductible as 
business expenses. The change reflects 
rulings by U.S. courts of appeals, which 
have supported the deductibility of 
home leave expenses (STATE, March). 

In a letter to Under Secretary 
Richard T. Kennedy, IRS said it would 
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announce that “substantiated ‘home 
leave’ expenses of a U.S. Foreign 
Service officer for himself or herself are 
deductible business travel expenses 
under Section 162(a)(2) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. However, such 
expenses for the Foreign Service 
officer’s family will remain nondeducti- 
ble personal, living, or family expenses 
under Code Section 262. In the interim, 
it is advisable for Foreign Service 
officers to protect themselves by 
deducting the home leave expenses on 
their returns or by filing timely claims 
for refunds.” 

The new ruling applies to members 
of all pay plans in the Foreign Serv- 
ice. 0 


Media panel slated 
for Open Forum 


Three correspondents who cover 
the Department—Barrie Dunsmore, 
ABC; Bernard Gwertzman, New York 
Times; and Bernard Kalb, NBC—were 
scheduled to discuss Soviet “disin- 
formation” at a meeting of the Secre- 
tary’s Open Forum on September 2. 
Other speakers slated to appear in early 
September were Richard Fairbanks, 
assistant secretary for congressional 
relations, September 4; and Robert 
Weinland, Center for Naval Analyses, 
who was to speak on “Peace, Progress 


You can help make policy, 
Secretary says 


In acommunication “to my col- 
leagues” in the Department, Secre- 
tary Haig has encouraged all em- 


ployees to make use of the 
Secretary’s Open Forum as a vehicle 
for “personal input” into U.S. foreign 
policy. Mr. Haig said: 

“The Secretary’s Open Forum 
offers each of you an opportunity to 
participate more directly in our 
foreign policy process—to suggest 
new policies or to offer a responsible 
alternative when dissenting from an 
existing one. Discussion and debate 
are essential to our goal of forging an 


Columnist Mary McGrory, left, addresses 
Open Forum in July. With her is chairman 
Eileen Heaphy. (Photo by Glenn E. Hall, 
Visual Services) 


and Gunboat Diplomacy: The Naval 
Instrument in Soviet Foreign Policy,” 
on September 9. 

Speakers in August included Carl 
Levin of Burson-Marsteller, who dis- 
cussed representation of foreign 
countries by U.S. public relations firms; 
Ambassador to El Salvador Deane 
Hinton, who reviewed that country’s 
problems and prospects; Rob 
Mahoney, principal investigator for an 
Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency study on European perceptions 
of the military balance; Frank Conahan, 
director, International Division, 
General Accounting Office, who spoke 


effective foreign policy consensus. 

“Our decisions should reflect an 
awareness of all sides of the issues. 
Precisely because it is “in-house,” the 
Open Forum can operate inde- 
pendently of political and bureau- 
cratic constraints to facilitate a full 
hearing of all viewpoints. 

“As professionals, your use of 
the Open Forum, the Dissent Chan- 
nel, or any other internal mechanism 
to promote a free exchange of policy 
views is considered very important to 
me. I am depending upon your per- 
sonal input to help insure that 
creative thinking and intellectual in- 
tegrity remain fundamentally part of 
our policymaking process.” 





on “A Critic’s view of the Management 
of Foreign Affairs”; and Ambassador 
Max Kampleman, chairman of the U.S. 
delegation to the follow-up meeting of 
the Conference on Security and Co- 
operation in Europe, who reported on 
the recent session in Madrid. 0 


Inspector general renews 
war on waste, fraud 


A new Investigations Unit was 
established in the Office of the Inspector 
General as the Department announced 
increased emphasis on its effort to elim- 
inate waste, fraud and mismanagement 
from its programs and operations. 
Philip J. Harrick Jr. will head the unit, 
with the title of assistant inspector gen- 
eral, serving under Robert L. Brown, 
the first inspector general at State to be 
appointed by the President with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 
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A recent Department Notice en- 
courages Department employees to 
bring to the attention of Mr. Brown 
instances of waste, fraud or inefficient 
management practices. Those with such 
information may dial a special 24-hour 
“IG hotline.” The telephone number is 
632-3320. All such reports “will be 
treated seriously and with confidentiali- 
ty,” the notice says. 

“The inspector general is focusing 
his efforts on constructing a positive, 
helpful and forward-looking program 
that seeks to instruct and correct, rather 
than just chastise and punish,” said a 
statement issued by his office. 0 


Women’s group to give 
reception at museum 


A reception marking the opening 
on the following day of an exhibition 
entitled “The Print in the United States 
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from the 18th Century to the Present” 
will be held October |, from 6 to 8 p.m., 
at the National Museum of American 
Art (formerly the National Collection of 
Fine Arts), 8th and G Streets, N.W., 
with the Association of American 
Foreign Service Women as a cosponsor. 
The exhibition will run through January 
17. The association, in commemora- 
tion of State’s bicentennial, has chosen a 
hand-colored aquatint depicting “The 
City of Washington from beyond the 
Navy Yard,” in 1834, as a poster. This 
poster will be offered for sale in the 
Department at Bookfair, which begins 
October 16. The price is $10. Also, it 
may be ordered for that sum, plus a $1 
mailing charge, from the publications 
chairman of the organization, P.O. Box 
8068, Washington, D.C. 20024. = 


“The City of Washington from beyond the 
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White House announces 24 more names for envoy positions 
List includes many career veterans 


RESIDENT REAGAN, as of mid- 

August, had announced his inten- 
tion to nominate 24 more persons to the 
position of ambassador. All the 
nominations would require Senate con- 
firmation. The 24, in alphabetical order 
by post, are: 

e Cyprus—Raymond C. Ewing, 
deputy assistant secretary for European 
affairs, to succeed Galen L. Stone. 

e Czechoslovakia—Jack Foust 
Matlock Jr., deputy chief of mission and 
chargé d’affaires, Moscow, to succeed 
Francis J. Meehan. 

e Denmark—John Langeloth 
Loeb Jr., president of a New York in- 
vestment firm, to replace Warren D. 
Manshel. 

e European Communities, Brus- 
sels, U.S. representative—George 
Southall Vest, former assistant secretary 
for European affairs, to succeed 
Thomas O. Enders. 

e Finland—Keith Foote Nyborg, 
head of Finlandia Ranch, Ashton, Id., 
to succeed James E. Goodby. 

e@ Greece—Monteagle Stearns, vice 
president of National Defense Universi- 
ty, to replace Robert J. McCloskey. 

e Guatemala—Frederic L. Chapin, 
chargé d’affaires ad interim, San Sal- 
vador, to succeed Frank V. Ortiz Jr. 

e@ Iceland—Marshall Brement, 
deputy U.S. representative-designate to 
the United Nations, to replace Richard 
A. Ericson Jr. 

e@ Korea—Richard L. Walker, pro- 
fessor of international relations, Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, to succeed 
William Gleysteen Jr. 

e Law of the Sea Conference, 
special representative of President 
Reagan and chief of delegation—James 
L. Malone, assistant secretary for 
oceans and international environmental 
and scientific affairs, to replace Elliot L. 
Richardson. 

e Liberia—William Lacy Switig, 
ambassador to the People’s Republic of 
the Congo, to succeed Robert P. Smith. 

e Luxembourg—John E. Dolibois 
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of Miami University, Oxford, O., to 
succeed James G. Lowenstein. 

e Netherlands—William Jennings 
Dyess, Department spokesman and 
assistant secretary for public affairs until 
recently, to replace Geri M. Joseph. 

e Oman—John R. Countryman, 
director of Arabian peninsula affairs in 
the Bureau of Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs, to replace Marshall 
Wiley. 

e Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development, Paris, 
U.S. representative—Abraham Katz, 
assistant secretary of commerce for in- 
ternational economic policy, to succeed 
Herbert Salzman. 

e Pakistan—Ronald I. Spiers, di- 
rector of intelligence and research, to 
replace Arthur W. Hummel Jr. 

e Saudi Arabia—Richard W. 
Murphy, ambassador to the Philip- 
pines, to replace Robert G. Neumann. 

e Syria—Robert P. Paganelli, 
deputy chief of mission in Rome, to suc- 
ceed Talcott W. Seelye. 

e Thailand—John Gunther Dean, 
ambassador to Lebanon, to replace 
Morton I. Abramowitz. 

e United Nations, deputy US. 
representative—Kenneth L. Adelman, 
senior political scientist, Strategic 
Studies Center of SRI International, 
Arlington, Va., to succeed William 
vanden Heuvel. 

e@ United Nations, deputy U.S. 
representative in the Security Council— 
William Courtney Sherman, deputy 
chief of mission, Tokyo, to replace 
Richard Petree. 

e Upper Volta—Julius Waring 
Walker Jr., deputy chief of mission in 
Monrovia, to replace Thomas D. 
Boyatt. 

e Yugoslavia—David Anderson, 
assistant chief of mission, Berlin, to 
replace Lawrence S. Eagleburger. 

e@ Yemen Arab Republic—David 
Eugene Zweifel, deputy chief of mission 


in Amman, to succeed George M. Lane. 
* * * 


Following are biographical 
sketches of the persons chosen by the 
new administration: 


Mr. Ewing Mr. Matlock 


Mr. Ewing was assigned as a 
deputy in the European bureau last 
year. Joining the Foreign Service in 
1957, he served as staff assistant to the 
assistant secretary for economic affairs, 
1957-59; staff aide in the embassy in 
Tokyo, 1959-62; political officer at the 
U.S. mission to the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, in Vienna, 
1962-64; and executive assistant, on 
detail, to ICA in Lahore, 1964-66. 

Mr. Ewing returned to Washing- 
ton in 1966 to become an international 
economist in State’s Trade Agreements 
Division. After advanced economic 
studies at Harvard, 1969-70, he was 
financial economist in Rome. Then fol- 
lowed assignments as counselor for 
economic and commercial affairs, Bern, 
1973-75, and as special assistant to the 
assistant secretary for European affairs, 
1975-76. Mr. Ewing was designated 
deputy director, then director, Office of 
Southern European Affairs. Three years 
later, he was assigned to the Executive 
Seminar in National and International 
Affairs. 

Mr. Ewing was born in Cleveland 
on September 7, 1936. He received a 
bachelor’s from Occidental College, Los 
Angeles, in 1957, and a master’s in 
public administration from Harvard’s 
Kennedy School of Government in 
1970. He is married to the former 
Jerelyn Patten; they have two sons anda 
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daughter. 
* * * 


Mr. Matlock was deputy director 
of the Foreign Service Institute from 
1979 to 1980. He joined the Service in 
1953 and was assigned as an intelligence 
research analyst. He later was consular 
officer in Vienna. From 1960 to 1961 he 
took Russian language and area train- 
ing in Oberammergau, Germany. After 
completing his studies, he became 
political officer in Moscow, 1961-63. He 
then held a similar post in Accra until 
1967, when he became principal officer 
in Zanzibar. 

From 1969 to 1970 Mr. Matlock 
was deputy chief of mission in Dar Es 
Salaam. He returned to Washington the 
following year to attend the Executive 
Seminar in National and International 
Affairs. He later held assignments as 
country director for Soviet affairs, 1971- 
73; director, Office of Soviet Affairs, 
1973-74; and deputy chief of mission 
and minister-counselor in Moscow, 
1974-78. He then was assigned as 
diplomat-in-residence at Vanderbilt 
University. 

Mr. Matlock was born in Greens- 
boro, N.C., on October 1, 1929. He 
received a bachelor’s, summa cum 
iaude, from Duke in 1950; a master’s 
from Columbia, and also a certificate 
from the university’s Russian Institute, 
1952; and took graduate work toward a 
doctorate, also at Columbia. From 1953 
until 1956 he was an instructor in 
Russian language and literature at 
Dartmouth. 

He is the author of “Index to the 
Collected Works of J.V. Stalin,” now in 
its second edition, and of many articles 
in magazines. He is a member of the 
American Foreign Service Association, 
American Association for Advance- 
ment of Slavic Studies and Southern 
Political Science Association. 

Mr. Matlock is married to the 
former Rebecca Burrum; they have four 


sons and a daughter. 
* * * 


Mr. Loeb has been with the in- 
vestment firm, Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
since 1956—as general partner, 1958-73, 
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Mr. Loeb Mr. Vest 


and as limited partner since 1973. He 
has also been a director of many corpo- 
rations and organizations, including 
John Morrell & Co., Illinois, 1958-62; 
Atlantico del Golfo, Havana, 1958-60; 
American Star Insurance Co., Inc., San 
Francisco, 1959-70; International 
Rescue Committee, 1966-77; Denver & 
Rio Grande Western Railroad, 
Colorado, 1967-70; Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer, California, 1968-69; and Rio 
Grande Industries, Colorado, 1967-70. 
He also was chairman of the board, 
Holly Sugar Corp., Colorado, 1969-71. 

Mr. Loeb represented his firm at 
meetings of the World Bank and Inter- 
national Monetary Fund in Tokyo, 
1964; in Washington, 1965 and 1966; 
Rio de Janeiro, 1967; and again in 
Washington, 1968 and 1969. He has 
been a member of the international 
council, Museum of Modern Art, New 
York, since 1962; a trustee of the Amer- 
ican Field Service International 
Scholarship Program, 1966-73; and a 
member of the advisory council, Joint 
Legislative Committee on Matrimonial 
and Family Laws of the State of New 
York, 1966. 

Mr. Loeb served as special adviser 
on environmental matters to then New 
York Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
1967-73. He was chairman, New York 
State Council on Environmental Ad- 
visors, 1970-75; chairman of the Gov- 
ernor’s Keep New York State Clean 
Program, 1971-75; and special guest at 
the UN Conference on the Environ- 
ment, June 1972. He also has been di- 
rector and member of the executive 
committee, National Committee on 
American Foreign Policy, since 1979. 

Born in New York on May?2, 1930, 


Mr. Loeb received a bachelor’s cum 
laude, from Harvard in 1952, and a 
master’s in business administration 
from Harvard in 1954. From 1954 to 
1956 he was a first lieutenant in the Air 
Force. Mr. Loeb has a son and a 
daughter. 


** * 


Mr. Vest headed the Bureau of 
European Affairs from 1977 until this 
spring. He was deputy assistant 
secretary for press relations, 1973-74, 
and director of the Bureau of Politico- 
Military Affairs, 1974-76. 

Joining the Foreign Service in 
1947, he has held assignments as con- 
sular officer in Hamilton, 1947-49, and 
Quito, 1949-51; political officer in 
Ottawa, 1951-53; and Canadian desk 
officer, then special assistant to the 
assistant secretary for European affairs, 
1954-58. Mr. Vest was political officer at 
the Supreme Headquarters of the Allied 
Powers in Europe, Paris, 1959-60, then 
with the U.S. mission to NATO and the 
European Regional Organizations, also 
in Paris, 1960-61. Mr. Vest then was 
assigned as chief of the private office for 
the secretary general, NATO, in Paris, 
1961-63. He returned to Washington in 
1963 to study at the National War 
College. 

Following his year at the college, he 
became deputy director, Office of 
Atlantic Political-Military Affairs. 
From 1967 to 1969 he was deputy chief 
at the U.S. mission to the European 
Communities, in Brussels, and from 
1969 to 1971 he held the same position at 
the U.S. mission to NATO, also in 
Brussels. From 1972 to 1973 Mr. Vest 
was special assistant to the Secretary for 
negotiations on the Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe, 
which was held in Helsinki and Geneva. 
He became a career minister in 1974. 

Mr. Vest was born in Columbia, 
Va., on December 25, 1918. He received 
a bachelor’s in 1941, and a master’s in 
1947—both from the University of 
Virginia. From 1941 to 1946 he was a 
captain in the Army. Mr. Vest won the 
Department’s Superior Honor Award 
in 1973. 
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He is married to the former Emily 
Clemons; they have two sons and a 
daughter. 


Mr. Nyborg Mr. Stearns 

Mr. Nyborg was with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Forest Service, 
1966-67; Farm Home Administration, 
1977-80, and with the Department of the 
Interior’s Bureau of Reclamation, 1978- 
80. 

He has been a missionary for the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 
Saints, in Helsinki, 1950-52; interpreter 
and guide for the U.S. Olympic Team, 
also in Helsinki, 1952; manager of his 
family’s ranching operation in Ashton, 
Idaho, 1957-60; and owner and operator 
of Finlandia Ranch. He has been an 
instructor of the Finnish language at 
Ricks College; president of Fremont 
Co-op Supply Inc., Boom Creek Canal 
Co., and Yellowstone Grain Growers, 
Inc., and a member of the Farmers 
Grain Cooperative, Idaho Cooperative 
Council, Squirrel Meadows Cattle As- 
sociation and the Fremont-Madison 
Cattlemen’s Association. 

Mr. Nyborg was born in Ashton, 
Id., on March 4, 1930. He attended 
Ricks College and later was a personnel 
administration specialist in the Army, 
1954-56. He is married to the former 
Raiji-Leena Itkonen; they have two sons 
and a daughter. 

* * * 

Mr. Stearns is returning to Athens, 
where he served as deputy chief of mis- 
sion, 1974-76. He was ambassador to 
the Republic of Ivory Coast, 1976-79, 
and was assigned to the defense uni- 
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versity in Washington the latter year. 
He was editor and board member 
for publications at Columbia, 1948-49, 
before entering Government service as a 
motion picture officer in Istanbul. After 
holding a similar position in Ankara, 
1949-52, he became an information and 
editorial specialist in USIA’s Interna- 
tional Motion Picture Division. He 
joined the Foreign Service in 1955 and 
was assigned as a foreign affairs officer 
in the Department. Mr. Stearns later 
held assignments as political officer in 
Athens, 1957-63, and Leopoldville, 
1963-65. He was assigned as special as- 
sistant to the ambassador-at-large, in 
the Department, in 1965. 
In recent years he has served as 


4 caesar 


political officer in London, 1967-69; 
deputy chief of mission, Vientiane, 
1969-72; on detail to Harvard’s Center 
for International Affairs (Bowie 
Seminar), 1972-73; and deputy assistant 
secretary for East Asian and Pacific 
affairs, 1973-74. 

Mr. Stearns was born in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., on December 5, 1924. He 
served with the Marine Corps, 1943-45, 
and received a bachelor’s from 
Columbia in 1948. He is married to the 
former Antonia Riddleberger; they have 
three sons and three daughters. 


Richard Fairbanks, assistant secretary for con- 


gressional relations, speaks at seminar for newly- 
appointed ambassadors. Former Ambassador 
Shirley Temple Black co-chaired the event. 
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Mr. Chapin Mr. Brement 


Mr. Chapin was ambassador to 
Ethiopia, 1978-80. He then was on detail 
to the Department of Defense—as 
deputy assistant secretary for inter- 
American affairs from 1980 until early 
this year, when he was assigned to San 
Salvador. 

He entered Government service in 
1950 as an economic analyst with the 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion, in Paris. After joining the Foreign 
Service in 1952, he was assigned as 
economic officer in Vienna. He was 
international relations officer in the 
Department, 1956-59, and then polit- 
ical-labor officer in Managua, 1959-61. 
Mr. Chapin then became chargé 
d’affaires and, later, deputy chief of 
mission at Fort Lamy. He returned to 
Washington as a foreign affairs officer. 
From 1963 to 1965 he was special as- 
sistant to the under secretary for 
political affairs, and the following year 
he was on detail to AID as executive 
secretary of the agency. 

In 1966 Mr. Chapin became a 
Foreign Service examiner in the De- 
partment, and the following year he was 
assigned as an inspector. After serving 
from 1968 to 1970 as country director 
for Bolivia and Chile, he was named 
deputy assistant secretary for 
management in the Bureau of Inter- 
American Affairs. From 1972 to 1978 he 
was consul general in Sao Paulo. 

Mr. Chapin was born in New York 
on July 13, 1929. He received a 
bachelor’s, magna cum laude, from 
Harvard in 1950. He was awarded the 
Department of Defense Distinguished 
Civilian Service Medal in January. He is 
the author of many articles in the 
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Foreign Service Journal. He belongs to 
the Metropolitan Club in Washington 
and the Chevy Chase Club. He is 
married to the former Cornelia Clarke; 
they have three daughters and a son. 


* * * 


Mr. Brement was a staff member of 
the National Security Council at the 
White House from 1979 to 1980. Earlier, 
he was counselor for political affairs in 
Moscow, 1974-76, and Madrid, 1977- 
79. 

Joining the Foreign Service in 1956 
as staff assistant in the Bureau of East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs, he was 
assigned two years later to take Chinese 
language training at Taichung. From 
1960-63 he was political officer in Hong 
Kong, then returned to Washington to 
take Russian language training at the 
Foreign Service Institute. After com- 
pleting his studies he became political 
officer in Moscow. 

Mr. Brement was assigned as a Na- 
tional Institute of Public Affairs fellow 
at Stanford in 1966. He later was chief of 
the political section in Singapore, 1967- 
70; counselor for political affairs in 
Jakarta, 1970-73; and counselor for 
public affairs in Saigon, 1973-74. He 
was chief of section at three embassies 
which won Superior Honor Awards— 
in Singapore, 1969; Moscow, 1975; and 
Jakarta, 1972. 

Mr. Brement was born in New 
York on January 10, 1932. He received a 
bachelor’s from Brooklyn College in 
1952, and a master’s from the University 
of Maryland in 1955. From 1952 to 1954 
he was in the Air Force. During the past 
six months he has been head of U.S. 
delegations to four international con- 
ferences: the 37th session of the 
Economic and Social Council for Asia 
and the Pacific, in Bangkok; the UN 
Disarmament Committee, the UN 
Outer Space Committee and the 
preparatory meeting of the General As- 
sembly special session on disarmament. 

Mr. Brement is married to the 
novelist Pamela Sanders. 


* * * 


Richard Walker was director of the 


Mr. R. Walker Mr. Malone 


Institute of International Studies at the 
University of South Carolina since 
1961. From 1957 to 1972 he also was 
head of the university’s department of 
international studies. Before that, he 
was an assistant professor of history at 
Yale, 1950-57. 

An author and educator, he also 
taught at many other universities in the 
United States and abroad. He was visit- 
ing associate professor, National 
Taiwan University, 1954-55; visiting 
professor at the Far Eastern and Rus- 
sian Institute, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle, the summers of 1959 and 
1965; professor of international politics, 
National War College, Washington, 
1960-61; Fulbright Research Scholar, 
Academia Sinica, Taiwan, 1965-66; 
visiting professor, Kyoto Sangyo Uni- 
versity, Japan, and National Chengchi 
University, Taiwan, 1973-74; consultant 
to the Department of Defense and 
Central Intelligence Agency, and a lec- 
turer at the Foreign Service Institute. 

Mr. Walker has won Drew Uni- 
versity’s Alumni Achievement Award in 
Arts, 1958; the Air University’s Dis- 
tinguished Service Award, 1970; the 
Foreign Service Institute Award, 1971; 
and the Armed Forces Staff College 
Award, 1978. He is an adjunct scholar of 
the Heritage Foundation, and holds 
honorary life membership in the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina Alumni As- 
sociation. 

Mr. Walker is the author of many 
books and articles. He is on the editorial 
boards of Orbis, Journal of Interna- 
tional Relations, Asian Survey, Re- 
search Series on U.S.-Republic of China 
Relations, and the International 
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Security Review. 

He was born in Bellefonte, Pa., on 
April 13, 1922. He received a bachelor’s 
from Drew in 1944; a master’s (1947) 
and doctorate (1950) from Yale; and a 
certificate in Chinese language and area 
studies from the University of Penn- 
sylvania (1944). From 1943 to 1946 he 
was in the Army. 

He is married to the former Celeno 
Claypole Kenly; they have two sons and 
a daughter. 


* * * 


Mr. Malone, a lawyer, was the U.S. 
representative to the Conference of the 
Committee on Disarmament, with the 
personal rank of ambassador, 1976-77. 
He was a consultant to the U.S. Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission, 1977-78. He 
has headed the Bureau for Oceans and 
International Environmental and 
Scientific Affairs since last spring. 

He has held other Government 
positions, including senior principal 
trial attorney, Federal Maritime Com- 
mission, 1970-71; assistant general 
counsel, Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, 1971-73; and 
general counsei and principal congres- 
sional liaison officer, also with that 
agency, 1973-76. He was a member of 
the Republican National Committee’s 
Council on National Security and In- 
ternational Affairs, 1977-80; project 
team chairman and principal author of 
“Mandate for Leadership: Policy Man- 
agement in a Conservative Admin- 
istration,” published by the Heritage 
Foundation in 1980; and leader of Presi- 
dent-elect Reagan’s transition team in 
the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency. 

Mr. Malone has also held many 
positions in academia and law. These 
include development officer, Beloit 
College, 1959-61; assistant dean and 
lecturer in law, University of California 
at Los Angeles, 1961-67; dean and 
professor of law, College of Law, 
Willamette University, 1967-68; visiting 
professor of law, Schocl of Law of the 
University of Texas, 1969; and principal 
attorney for the Washington law firm of 
Doub & Muntzing, 1978-81. 
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Mr. Malone was born in Los 
Angeles on December 22, 1931. He 
received a bachelor’s, magna cum laude, 
in 1953 from Pomona College, and a 
doctorate from Stanford Law School in 
1959. He served as a first lieutenant in 
the Army, 1954-56. He is a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa, Order of the Coif, and 
the bars of the District of Columbia, 
California, U.S. Supreme Court, U.S. 
Court of Claims and U.S. Tax Court. 
He also is a member of the American 
Bar Association. Among his honors are 
the “Outstanding Young..Man of 
America” Award, 1967; and the Dis- 
tinguished Honor Award from the 
Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, 1977. 

He is married to the former Alice 
E. (Betty) Bostwick; they have two sons 
and a daughter. 


Mr. Dolibois 


Mr. Swing 


Mr. Swing, who has held several 
posts in Africa, was alternate director, 
Office of Central African Affairs, 1977- 
79. He joined the Foreign Service in 
1964 after completing consular and 
African area studies at the Foreign 
Service Institute. He was vice consul at 
Port Elizabeth, 1964, then international 
economist in the Bureau of Economic 
and Business Affairs, 1966-67. 

The following year he was named 
head of the visa section, then chief of the 
consular section, in Hamburg. He 
returned to Washington in 1972 to be- 
come desk officer for the Federal 
Republic of Germany. Two years later 
he was assigned as deputy chief of 
mission in Bangui. He was detailed as a 
fellow at the Harvard Center for Inter- 
national Affairs, 1976-77, before going 


to the Bureau of African Affairs. 

Earlier in his career, Mr. Swing was 
a schoolteacher in Germany, 1961, and 
associate director of the Council on 
Religion in Independent Schools, New 
York, 1961-63. He was born in Lex- 
ington, N.C., on September 11, 1934. 
He received a bachelor’s from Catawba 
College in 1956, and a master’s in 
divinity from Yale in 1960. He also took 
postgraduate studies at Tuebingen Uni- 
versity in Germany in 1961. He is a 
member of the Yale University Alumni 
Association, Yale Club of Washington, 
Yale Co-op, Harvard Cooperative 
Society, Catawba College Alumni As- 
sociation, Westtown School Parents’ 
Ccuncil, American Foreign Service As- 
sociation and the Lions Club. 

Mr. Swing was co-editor of 
“Education for Decision,” 1963, and 
author of “U.S. African Policy and the 
Case for South Africa: Dilemmas and 
Priorities,” which he prepared for the 
Harvard Center for International Af- 
fairs in 1977. He won USIA’s Meritori- 
ous Honor Award in 1970 and Catawba 
College’s Distinguished Alumni Award 
in 1977. Mr. Swing has a son. 


* * * 


Mr. Dolibois has been vice 
president for development and alumni 
affairs at Miami since 1947. Earlier, he 
was an industrial engineer with Proctor 
& Gamble in Cincinnati. He was ap- 
pointed a member of the U.S. Board of 
Foreign Scholarships in 1969, serving 
three terms until 1977. 

He was born in Luxembourg on 
December 4, 1918. He received a 
bachelor’s from Miami in 1942, and 
from 1942 to 1946 served as a captain in 
the Army. He won his alma mater’s 
Benjamin Harrison Medal in 1977. Mr. 
Dolibois is a contributor to the Inter- 
national Encyclopedia of Education 
and author of many articles in profes- 
sional journals. 

He is married to the former 
Winifred Englehart; they have three 


sons. 
* * * 


Mr. Dyess was interim spokesman 
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Mr. Dyess Mr. Countryman 


from January to April. Since 1975 he 
had held several positions in the Bureau 
of Public Affairs—as executive director, 
1975-77; deputy assistant secretary, 
1977-80; and head of the bureau, 1980- 
81. 

He joined the Department in 1958 
as an exchange program officer. He 
later became an intelligence research 
specialist. After receiving Serbo- 
Croatian language training at the 
Foreign Service Institute, 1960-61, he 
became a political officer in Belgrade. 
Then followed assignments as political 
officer in Copenhagen, 1963-65; study 
of the Russian language at the institute, 
1965-66; a tour as administrative officer, 
then political officer, in Moscow. Two 
years later, Mr. Dyess was assigned as 
political officer at the U.S. mission in 
Berlin. 

He returned to Washington in 1970 
to become desk officer for Czecho- 
slovakia in the Department. After two 
years he was assigned as desk officer for 
the Soviet Union. He held that post until 
he joined Public Affairs. 

Mr. Dyess was born in Troy, Ala., 
on August 1, 1929. He received a 
bachelor’s in 1950, and a master’s in 
1951—both from the University of 
Alabama. He took additional graduate 
studies at Oxford, 1951-52, and 
Syracuse, 1952-53 and 1956-57. He 
served with the Army, 1953-56. Mr. 
Dyess is the author of “Survey of Per- 
sonnel Practices of U.S. Corporations,” 
which he prepared at the Maxwell 
School of Syracuse in 1956. He won the 
Department’s Meritorious Honor 
Award in 1973. He is a member of the 
American Foreign Service Association. 
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Mr. Dyess is married to the former 
Mary Awad. They have one child. 


* * * 


Mr. Countryman is a _ former 
deputy director of the Office of 
Regional Affairs in the Bureau of Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs. He 
was a reporter and feature writer with 
the Danbury, Conn., News-Times 
before joining the Service in 1962. 

He has held assignments as 
Foreign Service officer-general, 
Instanbul, 1963-65; staff assistant in the 
Department, 1965-66; on detail for 
Arabic language training in Beirut, 
1966-68; and economic and commercial 
officer in Dhahran, 1968-71. In recent 
years he has served as economic and 
commercial officer in Tripoli, 1971-73; 
deputy chief of mission in Libreville, 
1973-75; and student at the Army War 
College, 1975-76. 

Mr. Countryman was born in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., on January 25, 1933. 
He received a bachelor’s in science from 
Fordham in 1954. He studied at the 
University of Berlin as a Fulbright 
scholar, 1954-55, and received a master’s 
from the University of Miami, 1961. 
From 1956 to 1958 he was a pilot with 
the Air Force. 

Mr. Countryman is the author of 
“France, NATO and Tactical Nuclear 
Weapons,” and “Iran in the View of the 
Persian Gulf Emirates.” He is married 
to the former Illoria Vachon; they havea 
daughter. 


Mr. Spiers 


Mr. Katz 


Mr. Katz has served as deputy chief 
of mission at the U.S. mission to the 
Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development, Paris, 1974-78, 


and as deputy assistant secretary of 
commerce for international economic 
policy and research, 1978-80. 

He entered Government service in 
1950 as foreign affairs officer in State’s 
Office of Mutual Defense Assistance. 
After transferring to the Foreign 
Service, he became principal officer in 
Merida, Mexico, 1951-53. He later was 
assigned as economic officer in Mexico 
City. In 1956 Mr. Katz took Russian 
language training at the Foreign Service 
Institute, and the following year he took 
graduate studies in Soviet affairs at 
Harvard. Then he became an intel- 
ligence research specialist in the Depart- 
ment, 1957-59, followed by a tour as 
secretary of the delegation to the U.S. 
mission to NATO and the European 
regional organizations, in Paris. From 
1964 to 1966, Mr. Katz was counselor 
for economic affairs in Moscow. 

Following his tour in the Soviet 
Union Mr. Katz was a fellow at the 
Harvard Cenier for International Af- 
fairs, 1966-67. In recent years he has 
held assignments as director of the 
Office of Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development, 
European Communities and Atlantic 
Political and Economic Affairs, in the 
Department, 1967-74; and head of the 
task force on mternational energy 
policy, 1974. 

Mr. Katz was born in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., on December 4, 1926. He received 
a bachelor’s from Brooklyn College in 
1948; a master’s in international affairs 
from Columbia in 1950; and adoctorate 
from Harvard in 1968. He is the author 
of “Politics of Economic Reform in the 
Soviet Union,” 1972, and a member of 
the American Foreign Service Associa- 
tion, American Political Science As- 
sociation for Comparative Economic 
Studies and the American Association 
for Slavic Studies. He won the De- 
partment’s Commendable Service 
Award in 1953 and the Meritorious 
Service Award in 1963. 

Mr. Katz is married to the former 
Edith Shakin; they have two daughters 
and a son. 
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Mr. Spiers is a former ambassador 
to the Bahamas, 1973-74, and Turkey, 
1977-80. He began his career in Gov- 
ernment as a foreign affairs analyst with 
the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission in 
1950, and five years later transferred to 
State as a foreign affairs officer with the 
Bureau of International Organization 
Affairs. 

He later held assignments as officer 
in charge of disarmament affairs in the 
Office of the Special Assistant to the 
Secretary, 1957-61; director, Office of 
Political Affairs, Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, 1961-62; and 
deputy director, then director, of NATO 
affairs, in the Bureau of European 
Affairs, 1962-66. From 1966 to 1969 he 
was counselor for political affairs in 
London. Mr. Spiers returned to Wash- 
ington in 1969 to become director of the 
Bureau of Politico-Military Affairs. He 
served until 1973, when he became the 
envoy in Nassau. Following his tour in 
the Bahamas, Mr. Spiers was appointed 
deputy chief of mission and minister in 
London. He then was named ambas- 
sador in Ankara. He became head of the 
Bureau of Intelligence and Research in 
1980. 

Mr. Spiers was born in Orange, 
N.J., on July 9, 1925. He received a 
bachelor’s from Dartmouth in 1948, and 
a master’s in public affairs from Prince- 
ton’s Woodrow Wilson School of 
Public and International Affairs, where 
he was a Wilson fellow, in 1950. From 
1943 to 1946 he was in the Navy. He is a 
member of the Council on Foreign 
Relations, American Foreign Service 
Association and the International In- 
stitute for Strategic Studies. 

Mr. Spiers is married to the former 
Patience Baker; they have three 
daughters and a son. 


* * * 


Mr. Murphy was ambassador to 
Mauritania, 1971-74, and Syria, 1974- 
78. Before his appointment to Nouak- 
chott, he had served in the Department 
as country director for Arabian 
peninsula affairs, 1970-71, and as 
assistant executive director for per- 
sonnel, Bureau of Near Eastern and 
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Mr. Murphy Mr. Paganelli 


South Asian Affairs, 1968-70. 

He joined the Foreign Service in 
1955 and was assigned as a consular and 
administrative officer in Salisbury. He 
later was economic officer in Aleppo, 
1960-63; political officer in Jidda, 1963- 
66; and political officer in Amman, 
1966-68. In 1979 Mr. Murphy was pro- 
moted to the rank of career minister. 

He was born in Boston on July 29, 
1929. He received a bachelor’s from 
Harvard in 1951, and another bachelor’s 
from Cambridge in 1953. He also re- 
ceived Arabic language training and in- 
struction in area studies at Johns 
Hopkins and at the Foreign Service In- 
stitute in Beirut, 1958-60. He won the 
Department’s Superior Honor Award 
in 1968. 

Mr. Murphy is married to the 
former Anne Cook; they have a son and 
two daughters. 


* * * 


Mr. Paganelli was director of 
State’s Office of Western European 
Affairs, 1978-79. Before that, he was a 
member of the Executive Seminar in 
National and International Affairs. 

He joined the Service in 1958 and 
was assigned as an intelligence research 
specialist. After taking Arabic language 
training at the Foreign Service Institute 
and in Beirut, 1959-61, he was ap- 
pointed Foreign Service officer-general 
in Basra. He held a similar assignment in 
Baghdad, 1962-63. Mr. Paganelli then 
served as economic officer in Beirut, 
1963-65; political officer in Damascus, 
1965-67, and in Amman, 1967-68, and 
then returned to the Department, where 
he was desk officer for Jordan, then a 
personnel officer, 1968-71. He became 


political officer in Rome in 1971. From 
1974 to 1977 Mr. Paganelli was ambas- 
sador to the State of Qatar. 

He was born in New York on 
November 3, 1931, and received a 
bachelor’s from Hamilton College in 
1957. From 1951 to 1954 he served in the 
Air Force. He has twice won Meritori- 
ous Honor Awards—in 1966 and 1974. 

Mr. Paganelli is married to the 
former Donna Smith; they have two 
daughters. 


* * * 


Mr. Dean was also ambassador to 
the Khmer Republic, 1974-75, and Den- 
mark, 1975-78. He began his career as 
an economic analyst with the Economic 
Cooperation Administration in Paris in 
1950. He later was an industrial analyst 
in Belgium, 1951-53, and assistant 
economic commissioner in Saigon, 
Phnom Penh and Vientiane, 1953. 

He was with the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration in Saigon in 1953- 
54, and the following year he transferred 
to the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. In 1956 he became a 
Foreign Service officer with the Depart- 
ment. Mr. Dean later was _ political 
officer in Vientiane, 1956-59; consular 
officer in Lome, 1959-60; chargé 
d’affaires in Bamako, 1960-61; and 
officer in charge of Mali-Togo affairs, 
1961-64. After a year’s tour as an inter- 
national relations officer in the Depart- 
ment, he was assigned as political officer 
in Paris in 1965. 

In recent years Mr. Dean was a 
fellow at the Harvard Center for Inter- 
national Affairs, 1969-70; deputy re- 
gional director for AID, in Saigon, 
where he was on detail from the Depart- 
ment, 1970-72; and deputy chief of 
mission in Vientiane, 1972-74. He has 
served in Lebanon since 1978. He was 
appointed a career minister in 1979. 

Mr. Dean was bornin Germany on 
February 24, 1926. He received a 
bachelor’s in science, magna cum laude, 
in 1947, and a master’s in 1950—both 
from Harvard; and a doctorate from the 
University of Paris in 1949. He served as 
a lieutenant in the Army from 1944 to 
1946. He is a member of the Harvard 
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Mr. Dean 


Club of New York and the Kenwood 
Country Club, Washington. 

Mr. Dean is married to the former 
Martine Duphenieux; they have two 


sons and a daughter. 
* * * 


Mr. Sherman 


Mr. Adelman served as Congres- 
sional liaison officer for AID, 1975-76, 
and as assistant to the Secretary of De- 
fense, 1976-77. From 1972 to 1975 he 
did research for his doctoral disserta- 
tion, at Georgetown University and in 
Kinshasha, Zaire. 

He was legislative officer for the 
Department of Commerce, 1968-70, 
and special assistant to the director of 
Volunteers in Service to America, and 
also to the director of congressional 
relations, Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, 1970-72. He has done free-lance 
writing, 1977 to the present. 

Mr. Adelman was born on June 9, 
1946, in Chicago. He received a 
bachelor’s from Grinnel College in 1967, 
and a master’s in foreign service 
(1969) and a doctorate (1975) from 
Georgetown. He is the author of 
“African Realities” and of many articles. 
He is a member of the International In- 
stitute for Strategic Studies. He has won 
the Secretary of Defense Outstanding 
Public Service Award, 1977. He is a 
member of Pi Sigma Alpha, the 
national political science honor society. 

Mr. Adelman is married to the 
former Carol Craigle; they have two 
daughters. 


* * * 


Mr. Sherman was director of 
Japanese affairs in the Department, 
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1974-77, before he was assigned to 
Tokyo in 1977. Prior to joining the 
Foreign Service in 1951, he was an 
instruction administrator with the 
Army in Seoul, 1946-48, then research 
assistant with the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration, also in Seoul, 
1948-50. 

After a tour as a research analyst in 
State’s Bureau of Intelligence and Re- 
search, he was assigned as vice consul in 
Yokohama in 1952. He later was 
political officer in Tokyo, 1954-56; intel- 
ligence research specialist in the Bureau 
of Intelligence and Research, 1956-58; 
Belgian desk officer, 1958-60; and 
political officer in Rome, 1960-65. He 
returned to Washington in 1965 to be- 
come 2 supervisory personnel officer. 
From 1966 to i967 he was special as- 
sistant to the deputy under secretary for 
administration. 

Mr. Sherman then was assigned to 
the National War College. Following 
his studies there, he became principal 
officer in Kobe-Osaka, serving from 
1968 to 1970. In recent years he was 
counselor for political affairs, Tokyo, 
1970-73, and supervisory personnel 
officer in the Department, 1973-74. 

Mr. Sherman was born in 
Edmonton, Ky., on September 27, 1923. 
He received a bachelor’s from the 
University of Louisville in 1946. He was 
a lieutenant in the Navy from 1943 to 
1946, and again from 1950 to 1951. He 
won the Department’s Superior Honor 
Award last year. He is a member of 
Omicron Delta Kappa. 

Mr. Sherman is married to the 
former Mary Jane Hazelip; they have 
two sons and a daughter. 


Mr. J. Walker 


Julius Walker was director of 
State’s Office of International Con- 
ferences, 1976-78. He joined the De- 
partment in 1956 as an information 
officer in the News Division, and later 
was assigned as a consular officer in 
Valletta. From 1961 to 1963 he was 
political officer in Bujumbura and, from 
1963 to 1965, he was a personnel officer 
in the Bureau of Personnel. After a tour 
as an international relations officer in 
the Department, 1965-66, he became 
deputy chief of mission at Fort Lamy. 

Mr. Walker later served as political 
officer in London, 1969-72; on detail to 
the National War College, 1972-73; 
director of State’s Office of African 
Regional Affairs, 1973-75; and director, 
Office of Directorate for Transportation 
and Communication Agencies, 1975-76. 

He was born in Plainview, Tex., on 
February 21, 1927. He received a 
bachelor’s in fine arts from the Uni- 
versity of Texas in 1950, and a master’s 
in science from George Washington 
University in 1973. He is a member of 
the National Press Club, Society for 
Historians of American Foreign 
Relations and the American Foreign 
Service Association. Mr. Walker 
received the Department’s Superior 
Honor Award last year. 

Before joining the Foreign Service, 
Mr. Walker was an assistant manager of 
a grocery store, a claims adjuster for an 
insurance company, a newspaper 
reporter in Waco, Tex., and an 
announcer for a television station in 
Temple, Tex. He is married to the 
former Savannah Tunnell; they have 
three children. 


** * 


Mr. Anderson was deputy execu- 
tive secretary of the Department 1977- 
78. He joined the Foreign Service as an 
intelligence research analyst in 1959, 
then became a management analyst. He 
has served as political officer in 
Belgrade, 1962-65; Bamako, 1965-67; 
U.S. mission in Berlin, 1967-70; U.S. 
mission to NATO, in Brussels, 1970-71; 
and Bonn, 1971-75. He became director 
of the Department’s Office of Central 
European Affairs in 1975. After his tour 
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in the Executive Secretariat, he was 
assigned as assistant chief of mission in 
Berlin. 

Mr. Anderson was born in 
Kirkcaldy, Scotland, on January 3, 
1937. He received a bachelor’s from 
Union College in 1958 and a master’s 
from the Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy in 1959. He is a Phi Beta 
Kappa scholar. He and his wife, Doris 
Helen, have two daughters and a son. 


* * * 


Mr. Zweifel was deputy director 
for Egyptian affairs, 1977-79. He joined 
the Service in 1962 and was assigned as 
political officer in Rio de Janeiro. He re- 
turned to the Department in 1965 to be- 
come a personnel officer. After receiving 
Arabic language training in Beirut, 
1967-68, he was assigned as consul in 
Amman. 

Mr. Zweifel later was political 
officer in Mexico City, 1971-74 and 
deputy chief of mission in Muscat, 1974- 
76. He was detailed to the National War 
College, 1976-77. After completing his 
studies there, he was assigned to the 
Bureau of Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs. 

He was born in Denver on 
September 13, 1934. He received a 
bachelor’s from Oregon State Uni- 
versity in 1957. From 1957 to 1962 he 
was a lieutenant in the Navy. He was a 
Naval Reserve Officer Training Corps 


People at State 


James Stromayer, U.S. co- 
ordinator for the UN Conference on 
New and Renewable Sources of 
Energy in Nairobi, was accorded the 
personal rank of ambassador by 
President Reagan. . .The President 
also accorded that rank to Gordon 
Sumner Jr., while he serves as special 
adviser to Secretary Haig and during 
his consultations with officials in 
Latin America and the Caribbean. . . 
Alan D. Romberg is the Depart- 
ment’s new deputy spokesman, and 
Rush W. Taylor is the new director 
of the Office of Press Relations. . . 


instructor at Princeton, 1960-62. Mr. 
Zweifel has won the Department’s 
group Valor Award, 1970; Meritorious 
Service Award, 1974, and also the group 
Meritorious Service Award, 1974. He is 
married to the former Maria Oliveira; 
they have a son and a daughter. 0 


State lawmaker eyed 
for narcotics post 


President Reagan has announced 

his intention to nominate Dominick L. 
DiCarlo, a member of the New York 
State Assembly since 1965 and a practic- 
sister ing attorney since 
| 1954, as the new 

assistant secretary 

for international 

narcotics matters. 

He would succeed 

K. Mathea Falco. 

From 1959 to 

1962 Mr. DiCarlo 

was an_ assistant 

: U.S. attorney for 

Mr. DiCarlo the Eastern Dis- 
trict of New York. During the last two 
years of his tenure there, he was chief of 
the organized crime and racketeering 
section. He also has served as vice chair- 
man of the New York Joint Legislative 
Committee on Crime, 1969-70, and the 
Select Committee on Correctional In- 
stitutions and Programs (Attica in- 


David H. Burns has been named di- 
rector of the Office of Energy 
Producer-Country Affairs in the 
Bureau of Economic and Business 
Affairs. . . 

Alvin P. Adams is the new 
deputy executive secretary of the 
Department. . .Katherine Shirley is 
director of the Secretariat Staff. . . 
J. Donald Blevins has been ap- 
pointed deputy assistant secretary for 
passport services. . .Christopher M. 
Lehman is director of the Office of 
Strategic Nuclear Policy in the 
Bureau of Politico-Military Af- 
fairs. . . 

Jacques J. Gorlin, economic af- 


vestigation), 1972-73. He was chairman 
of the New York State Assembly Stand- 
ing Committee on Codes, 1971-74, and 
an ex-officio member of the New York 
State Law Revision Commission and 
the New York State Judicial Con- 
ference. From 1975 to 1978 he was 
deputy minority leader of the state 
assembly. 

Mr. DiCarlo was an insurance ad- 
juster and trial attorney with Allstate, 
Brooklyn, 1954-57; casualty adjuster, 
Fidelity & Casualty Co., New York and 
Brooklyn, 1957-59; an attorney with 
Amideo Guzzone, Centereach, N.Y., 
1962-63; and assistant professor, Long 
Island University, 1974-75. 

He was born in Brooklyn on 
March I1, 1928. He received a 
bachelor’s from St. John’s College in 
1950; a degree from the university’s 
school of law in 1953; and a master’s 
from New York Graduate School of 
Law in 1957. From 1946 to 1948, and 
again from 1950 to 1951, he served in the 
Army. Mr. DiCarlo is married to the 
former Esther Hansen; they have three 
sons and a daughter. 0 


White House selecis 4 
for international panels 


President Reagan has announced 
his intention to nominate several 
persons as members of international 
panels and agencies. They include: 


fairs assistant to former Senator 
Jacob J. Javits, R.-N.Y., is now 
executive assistant to the under 
secretary for economic affairs, Myer 
Rashish. . .Frontis B. Wiggins is staff 
director, Board of Examiners for the 
Foreign Service. . .Gerald E. Man- 
derscheid is executive director, 
Bureau of African Affairs, and 
Leonard G. Shurtleff is his deputy. . . 
Recent appointments in the Office of 
the Inspector General include those 
of Philip J. Harrick Jr., in charge of 
investigations; Hugh B. Hollings- 
worth, head of audits; and Richard J. 
Dols, chief of the Coordination and 
Review Staff. . . 
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e Donald Eugene Santarelli, a 
Washington lawyer, to be a member of 
the board of the Overseas Private In- 
vestment Corp. 

e Donald L. Totten, an Illinois 
state senator, to be a U.S. commissioner 
on the International Joint Commission, 
United States and Canada. 

e Mark Goode, a California tele- 
vision producer and businessman, and 
Ben J. Wattenberg, senior fellow at the 
American Enterprise Institute, Wash- 
ington, to be members of the Board for 
International Broadcasting. 0 


Smyser gets high 
UN refugee post 


William Richard Smyser, a career 
Foreign Service officer and until 
recently acting director of State’s 
Bureau for Refugee Programs, has been 

named the United 
Nations’ deputy 
high commission- 
er for refugees, ef- 
fective September 
1. Mr. Smyser, 
who is on leave 
from the Depart- 
ment, will serve 
with the high com- 
missioner, Poul 

Mr. Smyser Hartling, in Gen- 
eva. His two-year appointment is at the 
assistant secretary general level. 

Mr. Smyser, 49, joined the Foreign 
Service in 1955 after two years with the 
Army. He was political counselor in 
Bonn, political officer in Saigon, and 
also served in Algiers and Berlin. He was 
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in Paris at the Vietnam peace conference 
and has served twice on the National 
Security Council staff in Washington. 
He has a doctorate in political 
science from George Washington Uni- 
versity, as well as advanced degrees 
from Harvard and Georgetown. He has 
been a fellow at the Woodrow Wilson 
International Center for Scholars in 
Washington, the Harvard Center for 
International Affairs and the Center for 
Strategic and International Studies at 
Georgetown. He is the author of several 
books on international relations. Mr. 
Smyser is married and has one child. 0 


Environmental post 
goes to Funkhouser 


Richard Funkhouser, 64, a former 
ambassador and career Foreign Service 
officer, has been named director of the 
Office of International Activities in the 
U.S. Environment- 
al Protection Ag- 
ency. EPA ad- 
ministrator Anne 
M. Gorsuch, an- 
nouncing the ap- 
pointment, said: 
“Ambassador 
Funkhouser brings 
to his new office 
not only compre- 
hensive interna- 


Mr. Funkhouser 
tional experience but invaluable back- 
ground as a geologist and energy ex- 
pert.” 

Mr. 
engineering, geology and geophysics at 
Princeton University, where he was 


Funkhouser studied civil 


KUALA LUMPUR, Malaysia—With Am- 
bassador Ronald D. Palmer, center, following 
presentation of his credentials are, from left: 
Robert J. Morro, Foreign Commercial 
Service officer; Richard J. Blabey, agricultural 
attaché; Peter B. Swiers, political counselor; 
M. Bruce Hirshorn, economic counselor; 
Robert L. Skidmore, special assistant; Elona 
M. Anderson, acting administrative officer; 
Jerrilyn Pudschun, consul; M. Lyall Breckon, 
deputy chief of mission; Col. Franklin W. Col- 
lins, defense attaché; James B. Dockery, drug 
enforcement agent; Val R. Mahan, refugee 
and migration officer. 


graduated in 1939, summa cum laude. 
Prior to World War II, he was em- 
ployed by steel and oil companies as a 
geologist at home and abroad. During 
the war, he served as an Air Force pilot 
in the China-Burma-India theater. 

As a diplomat, Mr. Funkhouser 
has served as economic counselor in 
Moscow, political counselor in Paris 
and ambassador to Gabon. From 1972 
to 1974 he was a member of State’s 
Policy Planning Staff, as an energy 
specialist. 

Mr. Funkhouser resigned from the 
Foreign Service ‘n 1976 to become an 
international affairs consultant, resident 
in Edinburgh, Scotland. He is a trustee 
of the Scottish Civic Trust, Scotland’s 
principal environmental body. He is the 
author of numerous papers on inter- 
national affairs, energy and geology, 
including the basic tables on the 
magnetic susceptibility of sedimentary 
minerals. 

Mr. Funkhouser is married to the 
former Phyllis Parkin of St. Louis; they 
have a son and a daughter. @ 
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Honors and Awards 


New program brings 
sabbaticals to 3 
career officers 


Three Foreign Service officers— 
Richard L. Jackson, John H. Kelly and 
Robert E. Tynes—have received a year’s 
leave of absence under the Department’s 
new Una Chapman Cox Sabbatical 
Leave Program. State is paying their full 
salaries while they do research, write or 
lecture. In addition, the Cox Founda- 
tion gave each of them a grant of up to 
$25,000 to help pay their expenses relat- 
ing to the projects. 

Ms. Cox, head of the foundation, 
presented the awards to the winners at a 
luncheon ceremony on the eighth floor 
on August 20. Under Secretary Rich- 
ard Kennedy thanked the donor and the 
foundation for their generosity in estab- 
lishing the program, which is on a one- 
year trial basis. It seeks to “recognize, 
reward and encourage” qualifying 


career members of the Foreign Service 
to “enrich their careers, support their 
professional development and, in 
general, support and strengthen the 
Foreign Service of the United States.” 

The program is limited to Foreign 
Service officers of the State Depart- 
ment. Candidates must be career mem- 
bers of the Service, available for world- 
wide assignment, and in the classes of 
counselor and FS 1-3. They must pro- 
pose a project for their sabbatical year. 
But any project of “work, travel, lectur- 
ing, teaching, study, research, writing or 
other activities, or a combination of 
these, which will be rewarding and ful- 
filling to the grantee, and of utility to the 
Foreign Service and the employee’s pro- 
fessional development may qualify for 
consideration,” a Department Notice 
has said. 


Una Chapman Cox with the three sabbatical 
winners. From left: Mr. Tynes, Mr. Jackson, 
Mr. Kelly. (Photo by David M. Humphrey, Visual 
Services) 


Mr. Jackson, currently assigned to 
the U.S. mission to the United Nations, 
intends to do research and write a book 
on the non-aligned movement, within 
the context of the UN family of 
agencies. Mr. Kelly, assigned to the 
Office of Management Operations and 
a former deputy executive secretary of 
the Department, plans to do research 
and write a book on the decision-mak- 
ing process relating to national security. 
Mr. Tynes, chief of the consular section 
in Budapest, expects to spend his sab- 
batical year “improving the dialogue” 
on consular matters between the De- 
partment, Congress and the public. 

The selection committee included 
director general Joan M. Clark, director 
Paul H. Boeker of the Foreign Service 
Institute, and Assistant Secretaries 
Thomas M. Tracy and Nicholas A. 
Veliotes. The program is administered 
by the Training and Liaison Staff in the 
Office of Foreign Service Career De- 
velopment and Assignments. @ 





Education and Training 


implementing career provisions of the new Foreign Service Act 
Foreign Service Institute is reorganizing curriculum to meet this challenge 


By PAUL H. BOEKER 


The author, a career officer who 
has served as an ambassador, is the di- 
rector of the Foreign Service Institute. 


ECTION 703 of the new Foreign 
Service act says: “The Secretary 
shall establish a professional develop- 
ment program to assure that members 
of the Service ob- 

tain the skills and 

knowledge re- 

quired at the vari- 

ous stages of their 

careers.” The act, 

then, envisages 

training not as an 

occasional and 

haphazard _inter- 

s lude in some 

Mr. Boeker careers but as a 
systematic contributor to all Foreign 
Service careers. In line with this man- 
date, the Foreign Service Institute and 
the Bureau of Personnel have sought to 
reaffirm the role of training in the De- 
partment—to assure that it does indeed 
meet the needs of all members of the 
Service, and thus enhance the 
capabilities of the Service and the 
Department as a whole. 

This new emphasis recognizes that 
the principal resource the Department 
deploys in carrying out U.S. foreign 
policy is its people. Their effectiveness 
often determines the difference between 
success and failure in our diplomacy. 
This is particularly important in an era 
when the Department’s workforce is not 
increasing and indeed has not increased 
since 1960. Meanwhile, the number of 
nations with which we have relations 
has increased dramatically, and the sub- 
stance of international affairs has 
extended to new and difficult areas. 
Refugees, energy problems and a vast 
array of scientific and technological 
issues were barely on the horizon of the 
diplomat of 1960. 

The Vepartment sees professional 
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Jessie Colson of faculty, standing, and 
Madeline Smith confer during secretarial 
training. (Photo by Tom Bash, Foreign 
Service Institute) 


development of its employees as a 
careful blend of increased training at 
critical points in an employee’s career 
and greater attention to the develop- 
mental aspects of specific assignments 
and successions of assignments. A 
systematic approach to assignments has 
thus been envisaged from the beginning 
as an essential element of career 
development, along with training. 

To assure that everyone receives 
adequate training, it was necessary to 
solve what we at the institute call “the 
delivery system problem.” This problem 


LOPS OM 
arises both with regard to training for 
the next assignment (for example, no 
language training for the secretary 
needed at post) and for career develop- 
ment (for example, the sought-after 
employee who can never be spared for 
professional or management training). 
The result has been a large number of 
employees sent to new assignments 
without adequate professional or 
language training. To meet this 
problem, training has been given new 
emphasis and made an integral part of 
the succession of assignments members 
of the Service receive over a career. 
Thus, the Department has begun to 
budget and schedule training assign- 
ments as a normal (and, in some cases, 
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mandatory) part of the assignment 
process. To implement this concept, we 
have been given additional training 
positions, in line with the annual invest- 
ment in training that the Department 
will need to make under the new profes- 
sional development plan. 

Solving the delivery problem was 
only half the answer. The substance of 
training was equally important. There- 
fore, the institute, in response to de- 
mands of a more systematic profes- 
sional development program, is chang- 
ing the content of virtually all its 
training programs. The heart of the pro- 
gram for Foreign Service officers is 
required professional training for all at 
three key points in their careers—junior 
officer/entry, mid-level and threshold to 
the senior service. Language and area 
studies have been redesigned to be more 
job-related and country-specific, and to 
reach many more people—in particular 
by increasing language-learning 
positions and by providing advanced 
country/area studies in conjunction 
with all long-term language training. In 
addition, a new generation of language 
courses has been developed for those, 
including staff members, who 
frequently in the past could not schedule 
long-term language training. Finally, 
traditional management and secretarial 
training has been modernized. Many 
courses now use a programmed self- 
paced, instructor-monitored format 
similar to the successful “ConGen 
Rosslyn” consular training. 


The Core program for 
Foreign Service officers 

In 1980, entry-level training for 
junior officers was extended to seven 
weeks, with increased emphasis on 
teaching job skills, as opposed to just 
providing orientation to the Service and 
the Department. New officers are 
trained in operational and communica- 
tion skills with tests and critiques of 
their performance in the types of tasks 
they will perform in their first assign- 
ments. The junior officer course is now 
followed by five weeks of consular 
training at “ConGen Rosslyn.” Officers 
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Schedule of courses at Foreign Service Institute 


Program Oct. Nov. Dec. 


Administrative training 
Administrative CORE 5,26 30 
General Services Operations 26 16 
Personnel Laboratory — 16 
Budget and Financial Management 26 16 


Length of course 


3 weeks 
3 weeks 
2 weeks 
6 weeks 


Coping with Violence Abroad 5,26 


Consular training 

ConGenRosslyn Basic Consular Course 
Immigration Law and Visa Operations 
Nationality Law and Consular Procedure Correspondence course 
Overseas Citizens Services Correspondence course 
Advanced Consular Course _ 30 _ 
Consular Employees’ Professionat 


Continuous enrollment 
Correspondence course 


2 days 


24 days 

9 months 
9 months 
9 months 
3 weeks 


2 weeks 


Seminar 26 


Economic and commercial training 


3 weeks 


Information Systems Manager Training 


Executive development 
Executive Performance Seminar 
Supervisory Studies Seminar 


Political training 
Executive-Congressional Relations 


Orientation 

Orientation Program for Foreign 
Service Officers 

Orientation Program for Foreign 
Service Personnel 

Department Officer Orientation Program 

Foreign Service Secretarial Training 

Department Clerical Orientation 


Clerical workshops 

Dictation and Transcription Workshop 

“The Art of Dictation Workshop 

“The Art of Machine Transcription 
Workshop 


5 days 
5 days 


1 week 


6% weeks 


5 days 
2 days 
5 days 
4% days 


8 weeks 
4 hours 


4 hours 


*Self-paced, instructor monitored 


Secretarial skills 
Basic Office Skills and Techniques 


Communication skills 

How to Communicate by Letter and Memo 
English and Communication Skills 
Reading Development Skills | & Il 
Fundamentals of Writing (for Government) 


Courses for managers 
Advanced Writing for Senior Managers 


24 hours 


10 days 
6 weeks 

20 hours 
5 weeks 


20 hours 
20 hours 


Effective Oral Communication for Managers 


Overseas Briefing Center 
Two-Week Family Workshop 
English-Teaching Seminar 
Career Counseling Seminar 
Community Skills Seminar 
Re-entry Workshop Saturdays 
Evenings 
Mondays 


Going Overseas Wednesdays 


2 weeks 
1 week 
4 days 
1 week 
1 day 


1 day 


—(Continued on next page) 
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going to political, economic or rota- 
tional jobs will receive the new two- 
week analytic reporting skills course. 
Finally, the new, coordinated language 
training/ area studies program is offered 
to those who require language pro- 
ficiency. 

Soon after officers are tenured, 
they will all be scheduled for assignment 
to the 20-week, mid-level course. The 
first offering of this new and highly 
innovative program began in August, 
and will be scheduled every six months 
thereafter. The program prepares of- 
ficers for work during the 10-to-15-year 
span extending from the time they 
receive tenure at the FO~ level until 
they reach the senior threshold at FO-1. 
Officers experience an intensive pro- 
gram designed to provide an in-depth 
understanding of our rapidly changing 
world. The course will deepen officers’ 
knowledge and skills within career 
cones, provide requisite skills to fill out- 
of-cone assignments, acquaint officers 
with the dynamics of the foreign policy 
process and furnish the broader policy 
perspective essential to carrying out 
future assignments. The program is 
divided into four units: (1) an introduc- 
tion to the changing global context, (2) 
an advanced course of professional 
training in an officer’s functional 
specialty, (3) a management and 
Washington bureaucratic skills seg- 
ment, and (4) an elective course in a 
specific policy area such as energy, 
science and technology, political- 
military affairs, Washington operations 
or political analysis. 

The program design combines the 
latest in academic theory with the 
relevance and realism of practical ap- 
plication. Extensive use is made of case 
studies, simulations and exercises drawn 
from recent foreign policy experience. 
The changing foreign policy environ- 
ment is the prime area of analytic focus 
throughout the course. Officers are 
assigned extensive reading and written 
work; periodic testing is intended to 
assure that the highest standards of 
academic excellence are maintained and 
rewarded. Finally, the mid-level 
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Area studies and language training 


Program 


Area studies 

Africa, Sub-Sahara 
Western Europe 

People’s Republic of China 
East Asia 

Eastern Europe and USSR 
Latin America 

Near East and North Africa 
South Asia 

Southeast Asia 


Language and advar.ced area courses 
French 

German 

Italian 

Portuguese 

Spanish 


Familiarization and short-term (FAST) 
courses 

French (Metrop.) 

French (Sub-Sah.) 

German 

Italian 

Japanese 

Portuguese (L.A.) 

Portuguese (Eur.) 

Spanish (Eur.) 

Spanish (L.A.) 

Turkish 


Early morning language classes 
Chinese (Standard) 

French 

German 

Italian 

Portuguese 

Russian 

Spanish 


program will provide officers with an 
opportunity for self-assessment and 
career planning, along with appropriate 
counseling, to seek an accommodation 
between the changing needs of the 
Service and the aspirations of the in- 
dividual. 

The institute is making arrange- 
ments with several leading graduate 
schools to provide graduates of the mid- 
level course credits that can be applied 
toward advanced degrees. A number of 
colleges and universities have reacted 
positively, and we expect the course to 
receive accreditation for a significant 
portion of the credits needed for a 
graduate degree. 


The threshold to the Senior 


Oct. Nov. Dec. Length of course 


2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
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20 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
24 weeks 
20 weeks 


10 weeks 
10 weeks 
10 weeks 
10 weeks 

6 weeks 
10 weeks 
10 weeks 
10 weeks 
10 weeks 

6 weeks 


17 weeks 
17 weeks 
17 weeks 
17 weeks 
17 weeks 
17 weeks 
17 weeks 0 


aannn uo 


Foreign Service is the last stage of the 
professional core program. This pro- 
gram focuses on the knowledge and 
skills essential to the transition to 
executive positions and high-level 
involvement in policy formulation. Part 
of this training program will build upon 
and make use of existing programs at 
such institutions as the Federal Execu- 
tive Institute of the Office of Personnel 
Management. New training programs 
will also be developed which emphasize 
the particular role of the Senior Foreign 
Service and the Department in the mak- 
ing and implementation of foreign 
policy, as well as the requirements of 
effective operation in the foreign affairs 
community and in relations with 
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Congress, the press and political interest 
groups. A program of five weeks is now 
in the design stage and should be ready 
in late 1982. 


Language and area training 

Language and area training also 
are undergoing far-reaching changes. 
Traditionally, such training has aimed 
at teaching a general knowledge of a 
particular language and region. This has 
been replaced by a more focused ap- 
proach that seeks to target training to 
those skills essential to working and 
living in a particular foreign country. 
Various methods have been developed 
to make language training more 
relevant. 

One popular innovation was the 
advent of the FAST (familiarization/ 
short term) language courses in 14 
languages. These are courses of 6 to 10 
weeks, designed to impart to the student 
an ability to handle the practical, day- 
to-day work and living situations en- 
countered abroad. The emphasis is on 
communicative ability, problem-solving 
and surviving in a foreign language 
environment. The courses are partic- 
ularly well-suited for members of the 
Service not going to “language-desig- 
nated positions,” and dependents who 
need to function in a foreign language 
and culture but who may not be able to 
take the standard, long-term language 
training. 

FAST courses are available only at 
the institute for the time being, as they 
are still receiving their finishing touches. 
If you have been lucky enough to have 
taken a recent FAST course, our School 
of Language Studies would like your 
comments. It is hoped that these courses 
will be available for publication and 
post language programs in 1982. Until 
then, if you want language training but 
can’t fit in 20 to 40 weeks, look into the 
FAST courses as a good alternative. 

The standard language courses we 
offer are also undergoing changes. 
Again, the emphasis is to develop 
needed skills. This time the approach is 
something called “Bridges.” These are 
two-to-four-day exercises, usually six 
per program, scattered throughout a 
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language course. They are designed 
around teaching representative or 
typical skills needed by all overseas em- 
ployees, be they with State, AID, ICA, 
Defense, etc. For example, everyone 
overseas requests information or an 
opinion, tries to persuade, defend or 
explain, listens to the radio or reads the 
newspaper. The premise is that these are 
common language skills required by 
anyone working or living overseas and 
can be taught as such. 

With the Bridges method, the 
emphasis is shifted from the language 
itself to the task one wishes to accom- 
plish. The goal of an exercise becomes 
reaching an agreement, eliciting 
information or persuading someone, 
rather than perfect repetition of a 
dialogue. Refocusing on the task means 
that the task, not solely the grammar, 
determines the internal dynamics of a 
Bridge. Like life, a Bridge has built-in 
uncertainty. An instructor can change 
an answer or use language beyond the 
current level of the student, just as a visa 
applicant, businessperson or politician 
is likely to do. This adds a new 
authenticity to the study ofa language— 
providing experience in coping with 
ambiguity and managing a conversa- 
tion. 

Another major change has been to 
provide advanced area studies as a co- 
ordinated part of all long-term language 
training. During language training (20 
to 44-week courses), students now 
attend advanced area studies one 
morning or afternoon a_ week. 
Classroom topics are carefully linked to 
language training, particularly Bridges. 
Each session includes a brief summary 
of the day’s lecture in the language being 
learned. In turn, language instructors 
use area studies topics in the class, thus 
completing the circle. 

The new, advanced area studies are 
more country and job-specific than the 
regional seminars. The geographical 
breakdown has been increased from 9 to 
26. For example, a person going to 
Brazil no longer attends a generalized 
Latin America regional seminar, but 
rather a specific course on Brazil. This 
provides more in-depth coverage of 


each country, as well as smaller class 
sizes that encourage active student 
participation. The new approach begins 
by examining a current issue and how it 
affects U.S. foreign policy. From there, 
the class proceeds to analyze and study 
the broader historical, political, 
economic and cultural background 
which shapes the issue. This focuses the 
class on providing essential background 
information necessary for understand- 
ing and functioning ina foreign country. 
Area studies will thus not only provide 
interesting information, but also will 
help you do your job. 


Civil Service development program 

The Civil Service Reform Act of 
1978 requires every Government agency 
to establish, operate and maintain a 
program for training and career de- 
velopment of its Civil Service 
employees. In 1980, the Department 
established a Civil Service Training 
Council to develop a coherent policy 
and program that meets this require- 
ment while complementing Foreign 
Service training. The council recognizes, 
and has sought to develop a responsive 
employee development program that 
organizes work experience in order to 
develop employee potential while 
meeting Departmental needs. The 
program is a systematic approach both 
to identify individual and Department 
training needs and to provide specific 
training and development opportunities 
to meet those needs. Each bureau will 
have a training officer responsible for 
implementing the policy and co- 
ordinating training activities. Admin- 
istered by the Bureau of Personnel and 
the institute, the program includes 
Senior Executive Service members and 
candidate development, management, 
supervisory and specialist development, 
clerical and technical development and 
Upward Mobility. 


Secretarial training 

Training for secretaries, both 
Foreign Service and domestic, also was 
modernized and improved. Traditional 
classroom lectures were replaced by a 
programmed self-instructional format 
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similar to that of “ConGen Rosslyn.” 
Students work at their own pace, pro- 
gressing through a series of modules 
designed around a necessary core area 
of expertise. Because this training is self- 
paced, this method will be better 
adapted to the varied levels of education 
and experience students bring to the 
classes. 

The first courses redesigned for the 
self-paced instructor-monitored format 
were Foreign Service secretarial training 
and Department clerical orientation. 
Content and instruction for the Foreign 
Service course were developed around 
the organization of an overseas mission, 
while the Department course was 
developed around the organization of 
the Department. Classes include in- 
struction in the organization of the 
Department and a typical embassy, 
identification of TAGS, correspond- 
ence preparation, vouchers, time and 
attendance records, office management, 
human relations and an introduction to 


Word processing techniques are reviewed by 
Ben Acton, left, director of computer opera- 
tions; Evan Press, special assistant to the 
institute director; and Ruth Goldberger, a 
Spanish-language student. (Photo by John 
McClelland, Foreign Service Institute) 
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word-processing concepts and _ tech- 
niques that includes hands-on use. Each 
course concludes with an in-box 
exercise covering every section of the 
Department or embassy to which a 
secretary might be assigned. 

The remainder of the 31 classes 
offered by the Communications and 
Clerical Skills Division are in-service 
courses. They are designed to improve 
the performance of experienced per- 
sonnel by sharpening their skills, 
updating their knowledge of Depart- 
ment procedures—particularly im- 
portant to those returning from over- 
seas—or introducing employees to 
the latest technologies or methods used 
by the Department. Many of these 
courses also are taught utilizing the self- 
paced, instructor-monitored format. 

With advanced writing courses for 
managers and Foreign Service officers, 
an off-site management skills seminar 
for senior secretaries, a course for those 
going overseas as ambassadors’ 
secretaries and a reorientation course 
for secretaries returning to the 
Department from overseas, class 
offerings include much more than just 
typing, travel vouchers and telephone 
techniques. O 


Language proficiency 
program is announced 


The Department has announced a 
new language incentive program, the 
highlights of which include: 

—Expansion of in-step salary in- 
creases for the study and achievement of 
S-3/R-3 proficiency in an incentive 
language, to include all ranks of the 
Foreign Service. In the past, this has 
applied only to junior officers. 

—A 10% salary bonus for per- 
sonnel with an S-3/R-3 proficiency in 
an incentive language, and an additional 
5% bonus for those at the 4/4 level, 
assigned on an initial tour to a language- 
designated position at an incentive 
language post. 

—A 10% salary bonus for per- 
sonnel qualified at the S-3/R-3 pro- 
ficiency level in an incentive language, 
and an additional 5% bonus for those at 
the 4/4 level who return for subsequent 
tours of duty in incentive language 
countries, whether or not the individual 
encumbers a language-designated 
position. 

Details of the program are in 
Foreign Atfairs Manual Circular 81-30, 
issued June 19. O 
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Learning German the FAST, FAST, FAST way 


By ROSALIE B. KAHN 


Here is one student’s experience 
with the new breed of short-term 
language course. Ms. Kahn serves in 
Vienna as a secretary on the U.S. 
delegation to the mutual-and-balanced- 
force-reduction talks. 


T WAS a cold, sunny morning in 
February. I leaped out of bed, only 
partially enthusiastic, because I was still 
tired from the trip from Bogota. I was 
on a short home 

leave, which would 

be split up be- 

tween the 10 weeks 

of German I was to 

take at the Foreign 

Service Institute 

and the rushing 

around we usually 

do when we are 

back in the States. 

Ms. Kahn I had already been 
through the basic Spanish course at the 
institute, and I knew very well what I 
was going to be up against now—lots of 
very hard work, six grueling hours a day 
of studies, lots of time in the lab and 
hours of study each night. In addition, 
there would be running around for the 
things needed in Vienna, my next post. 

On our first day in class, there were 
nine of us. The teachers gathering us to- 
gether kept calling us the FAST 
(familiarization/short term) German 
course, whatever that meant! We soon 
found out. 

On our desks was a looseleaf book 
in bright red entitled “Short German 
Course.” Our class, we learned, was a 
new and experimental course, pro- 
grammed specially for students who had 
only 10 weeks to learn German. After 
our first week with this difficult, but in- 
teresting language, I knew I would have 
a good experience. I enjoyed the basic- 
course students hassling us good-na- 
turedly about being the “FAST class.” 

The course dealt with the very basic 
things one needs when one first arrives 
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at a new post, suchas getting around the 
city, asking for directions, buying neces- 
sities, etc. I found that, during the 
course, the main issue was not grammar 
but, rather, learning to deal with every- 
day situations. Some of the topics we 
covered were: At the hotel; parties and 
smalltalk; emergency information; 
going to the theater; formal and in- 
formal introductions; telephone usage; 
and marketing. = 

During the course, I found that I 
could study sufficiently, yet have time to 
see friends and tend to other business. In 
classes like this, there’s always an 
element of stress, but because the FAST 
course is geared towards light conversa- 
tion, getting around comfortably, etc., 
the pressure seemed greatly reduced. 
The teachers marveled at us when we 
said something perfectly (well, almost 
perfectly!), and they empathized when 
we goofed. But, always, they encour- 
aged us to go forth, stressing that it 
was important to try to be understood, 
even if what we said was not 100% 
gramatically correct. 

At last, this first FAST German 
course graduated. With lots of auf 
wiedersehens, we departed for our 
respective posts. Later, as I proceeded to 
the luggage pickup at the airport in 
Vienna, I noticed an information booth. 
I walked towards it slowly, practicing in 
my head: “sprechen sie Englisch?” At the 


window, a young woman turned and 
smiled, and I very proudly and con- 
fidently said, “sprechen sie Deutsch?” | 
smiled widely, assuming I had done 
well, until I realized, by the look on her 
face, that I had goofed! “Do you mean 
English?” “Uh, yes, thank you.” 

Finding no message left for me, I 
scurried off quickly and found my new 
boss and the embassy driver. Intending 
not to give up, I began a conversation 
with the driver, who was very kind and 
encouraged me to speak with him in 
German. Having regained my con- 
fidence, I ventured out onto the streets 
of Vienna, where I purchased fruits, 
vegetables, and flowers; took a taxi; and 
even took film to be developed. My 
greatest accomplishment, however, was 
obtaining a long-distance number from 
the telephone operator! Shortly, I was 
ordering magnificent dishes in 
restaurants, asking for wine lists and 
dessert menus. (Now, I can do these 
things only TOO well!) 

After only eight weeks in Vienna, I 
can honestly say that the FAST German 
course has been tremendously helpful. I 
am continuing my lessons with the 
Austrian teacher here. 0 


FAST language course in French includes 
simulation of bargaining. Beverly Rochester, 
right, and Jean Wax are taking instruction 
from Aristide Pereira. (Photo by John Mc- 
Clelland, Foreign Service Institute) 
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New deputy chiefs of mission attend seminar in West Virginia 


| Sprrnetsaey Foreign Service officers 
4 slated to become deputy chiefs of 
mission at posts around the world were 
given instruction on how to get along 
with their ambassadors and how to 
manage their staffs, at the 10th annual 
seminar for persons of their rank, spon- 
sored by the Foreign Service Institute, 
July 6-15. 

The sessions—from 8 in the morn- 
ing until 10:30 in the evening—were held 
during the first week at Cacapon Lodge, 
near Berkeley Springs, W. Va., winding 
up in the second week, at the institute in 
Rosslyn, with a workshop on the roles 
of the deputy chief and spouse in work- 
ing with embassy families and the 
American community abroad. 

Although most of the members had 
15 to 20 years’ experience as Foreign 
Service officers, few had received inten- 
sive training in management. Class 
members recounted their insights of life 
at post. They discussed freely their 
impressions, gained overseas, of ambas- 
sadors and deputy chiefs. Some vowed 
that the principals in case histories they 
were given to study actually had been 
their bosses, at one time or another. 
Others in the class recounted their 
experiences as deputy assistant secre- 
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From left: Donald Bramante, David Shinn 
and Carl Schmidt. 


At the seminar 


Participants in the deputy chiefs 
of mission seminar and the posts to 
which they have been assigned: 


e Andrew Antippas—Nassau. 

e John Blacken—Santo 
Domingo. 

e W. Dixon Boggs—The 


| Hague. 


e Donald Bramante—Port-of- 
Spain. 

e@ Philip Cook—Pretoria. 

e Ford Cooper—Asuncion. 

e Marion Creekmore—New 
Delhi. 

e@ Peter Jones—Gaborone. 

e Richard Laroche—Para- 
maribo. 

e David Morrison—Kampala. 

e@ Carl Schmidt—Dacca. 

e David Shinn—Yaounde. 

e Paui Taylor—Guatemala 
City. 


e Leo Wollemborg—Port Louis. 


taries, counselors of embassy, or as 
chiefs of political, economic, consular or 
administrative sections. Many reported 
on their work as former students at the 
institute’s Executive Seminar in 
National and International Affairs, at 
the NATO Defense College and at the 
National War College. Four members 
had served in the Pearson (“Assignment 
America”) Program as aides to 
governors and state and local 
organizations. 

Throughout the first week, the 
class was taught principles of psy- 
chology, sociology, the behavorial 
sciences, human relations, and man- 
agement skills—in order to obtain “co- 
operation ‘and support” from ambas- 
sadors, the desk officers and country 
directors at State, representatives of 
other agencies at post, and from other 
managers, subordinates and peers. The 
students were told to delegate, to build 
trust, to create an “open, participative 
problem-solving climate” so they could 
get work done “efficiently and effec- 
tively.” The class saw films on decision- 
making, “group-thinking,” the “power 
of listening” and other subjects. They 
delved into the problems of staff morale, 
coping with stress, the assignment of 
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junior Foreign Service officers, the rela- 
tionships with the host country, and the 
role of foreign nationals. Nor did they 
neglect the roles of Foreign Service 
wives, communicators and secretaries. 

One lecturer, institute director Paul 
H. Boeker, a former envoy to Bolivia, 
noted that the deputy chief of mission is 
“an extension of the ambassador’s own 
leadership.” The No. 2 person should 
have “initiative, good judgment and be 
able to assume the role of chargé d’af- 
faires at any time,” he said. “The deputy 
is the ambassador’s alter ego. He per- 
forms the ‘quality control function’ at 
the post, particularly for the political 
ambassador.” 

The deputy chief also is the “eyes 
and ears of the mission,” the “mayor” of 
the American community and the social 
chairman of the post, he said. “Person- 
nel decisions are terribly important,” 
Mr. Boeker warned. “Look after your 
own people and help them. Morale at 


the post is a critical issue. !t’s your 
problem and you can’t avoid it; deal 
with it with firmness and sensitivity. 
“Remember, the chief of mission is 
the President’s representative and has 
tremendous responsibility. It is very 
important that you do not come across 


primarily as a ‘State Department 
careerist’ who stresses the ‘old-boy net- 
work’ and excludes others. You are, in 
fact, a member of the Foreign Service of 
the United States and should know 
what goes on in the other agency offices 
at post. You should cooperate with the 
members of the country team. You have 
a coordinating role with the country 
team; establish it delicately. 

“Don’t come on too heavy too 
early. Employ tact and understanding, 
and don’ run around giving orders. The 
deputy also has a confessor role: people 
will come to you and your spouse with 
problems, and you've got to figure out 
how to deal with them on a confidential 
basis. 

“Maintain strong personal rela- 
tionships with the ambassador, and 
protect him. His success is your success. 
Build confidence and a strong team. In 
the end, it will help make your mission a 
success.” 
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In answer to a question, Mr. 
Boeker said: “What should you do 
during the first 48 hours at post? I advise 
spending as many hours as possible with 
the ambassador. Decide between you 
what is the division of labor, and what 
he expects you to do. Visit the entire 
mission and establish your own 
priorities. And pump everybody’s hand. 
Do it when you are in a good mood— 
and have a good word for everybody.” 

Mr. Boeker cautioned the deputies 
to avoid rewriting the sections’ many 
cables to the Department. He said: 
“Kick things back to the section chiefs; 
you don’t have the time to redraft every- 
thing yourself.” He urged the deputies to 
work closely with their section chiefs 
and to bring them to the country-team 
meetings so they would be familiar with 


Richard Laroche, \eft, Donald Bramante and 
Paul Taylor. 


the work of other agencies. The speaker 
also called upon the class members to 
acquaint themselves with the role of 
other representatives at post, such as 
those of Defense, AID, ICA and 
Treasury, and their agency require- 
ments. 

Another lecturer was Bruce 
Laingen, former deputy chief in 
Afghanistan and chargé d'affaires in 
Iran. “So much of this is common 
sense,” he said. He urged the class to “be 
yourselves. Don’t resort to pretense— 
you know how quickly pretense can be 
seen through.” He added: “Know your 
mission. Know your ambassador like a 
book. Be a channel for the ambassador. 
Be open; maintain an open door. And, 
remember, you are not the ambas- 
sador—don’t upstage him. Funda- 
mentally, how well you do your job will 
depend on how far the ambassador 
trusts you, your expertise, and your 





honesty. 

“Are you going to be loyal or 
brutally frank? Obviously, it’s a mixture 
of both. You have to tell the ambassador 
when he’s wrong and why he’s wrong. 
He depends on you; you have to know 
everything that goes on in the post. You 
have to be knowledgeable. Be avail- 
able—not only to the ambassador but to 
everyone else. Be discreet and trust- 
worthy; the ambassador needs someone 
to confide in. You are the best counsel 
on morale in the mission. Be retiring in 
the sense of not seeking the limelight. 
Don't seek it when the ambassador is 
away from the post on his travels, or 
when he goes to Washington on con- 
sultation.” 

Mr. Laingen continued: “Implicit 
in all this is to know how to be a man- 
ager. God knows, we have had very little 
training in management. Most of us 
haven’t any experience in that. Be a 
communicator, upward and downward. 
Participate in the total schedule of the 
mission’s program—day to day. Don't 
get stuck in your offices. Move out of 
them and get to know what’s going on. 
Identify merit performance, especially 
merit performance that has been over- 
looked. 


— 
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From left: Marion Creekmore, Carl Schmidt, 
John Blacken, Paul Taylor and Leo Wol- 
lemborg. 


“The ambassador expects you to 
do the dull work, the dirty work, to chair 
special meetings, to be a buffer. You are 
expected to be the principal working 
link with the total American com- 
munity. The ambassador carries the 
trappings, but you have to do much of 
the task of running the embassy. Set an 
example by your integrity, your ex- 
pertise, your knowledge and your will- 
ingness to become involved.” 

Mr. Laingen admonished the class 
members to include wives, secretaries 
and junior officers in the staff meetings, 
and to see that foreign nationals are 
rewarded with merit awards. “Dont try 
to do everything yourself,” he 
cautioned, “and think Jean in terms of 
people and documents. Our posts are 
vastly overstocked with paper.” 

The speaker discussed the 444-day 
hostage crisis in Iran, and recalled his 
own experiences as a hostage. This 
session continued late into the evening. 

Another evening session was 
devoted to the problems of drug abuse 
and alcoholism. Three speakers from 


Medical Services, Dr. F. Benedict 
Lanahan, George Sweeney and Hal 
Marley, told how deputy chiefs could 
increase their awareness of 
alcoholism—which they said was a 
treatable disease—and how they could 
help members of their staffs. “Don't 
bother about the reasons for the abuse; 
help them recover,” Dr. Lanahan said. 
He noted that 80% of the employees who 
have had these problems have recovered. 
“But last year three died,” he added. Mr. 
Sweeney said: “It is important for you to 
know about the Alcohol Awareness 
Program and how we can help you solve 
this problem at post.” Mr. Marley noted 
that there are 10 million alcoholics in the 
United States—“less than 3% of them 
on skid row.” He reported on the kinds 
of treatment available. All three speak- 
ers called upon the deputy chiefs of mis- 
sion to have a greater awareness of the 
various facilities available, adding that, 
if necessary, they should call in the 
regional medical officer to assist the em- 
ployee. Dependents also can be sent back 
home for treatment, they said. “Those 
who are afflicted and seek help will not 
jeopardize their promotion oppor- 
tunities,” Dr. Lanahan said. 

Members of the class were tested 
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From left: Andrew Antippas, Bruce Laingen 
and William Mansfield. 


on their perception of values, per- 
sonality traits, and their impressions of 
their offices or bureaus. Most proved to 
be of the “A-type”—usually pressed for 
time, ambitious, go-getters. (“B-types” 
tend to be relaxed and reflective.) They 
also were a congenial, happy lot. As a 
group, on a scale of | to 6, they scored 
1.7—“highly satisfied” with their jobs 
and colleagues. It was the highest score 
of any of the 10 seminars for deputy 
chiefs, the instructors said. Last year’s 
class scored 2.3. 

The lecturers also included William 
H. Mansfield, coordinator for executive 
development at the institute’s School of 
Professional Studies; Marilyn J. 
Holmes, director, Family Liaison 
Office; Charles D. Orth II], former as- 
sistant dean of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration; and 
Robert Benfari, associate professor at 
the Harvard Graduate School of Public 
Health and a registered psychologist. 
Members of the International Man- 
agement Development Institute con- 
ducted sessions on international busi- 
ness and the embassy’s role in fostering 
trade. The group heard briefings by 
officers of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

In addition to reviewing reports, 
readings and case studies which were 
collected at overseas posts over a 12- 
year period, the class members 
participated in simulations and role- 
playing. They engaged in the day-to-day 
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activities of embassies in “Quasiland” 
and “Sabrina,” and prepared for an up- 
coming “visit” of the Department’s in- 
spectors. They also took an active role in 
a “disarmament game,” to gain practice 
in negotiations. 

—BARNETT B. LESTER O 


interdepartmentai seminar 
set for September 14 


The next session of the Foreign 
Affairs Interdepartmental Seminar will 
be conducted at the Foreign Service In- 
stitute, September 14-25. its purpose is 
to furnish the officer having foreign 
affairs responsibilities an advanced, in- 
tensive exposure to formulation, co- 
ordination, and execution of U.S. 
foreign policy. Emphasis is placed on 
major foreign and national security 
problems, domestic factors affecting 
policy, and such critical international 
issues as food, population, and energy. 
Special attention is also given to the 
problems of modernization and de- 
velopment in the Third World, to multi- 
lateral diplomacy, and to the North- 
South dialogue. 

Preference is given to applicants 
with the rank of FO/FP-2 or above, or 
the Civil Service equivalent (GS-13 or 
above). The tentative schedule for 1982 
sessions is as follows: January 11-22, 
April 12-23, July 12-23, October 13- 
24.0 


Communicating orally 


A course on oral communication 
for managers begins at the Foreign 


Service Institute on October 15 and con- 
tinues each Tuesday and Thursday, 
from 9 a.m. until noon, through 
October 29. Subjects include speech- 
making, poise and handling question- 
and-answer periods, among others. 
Students will be videotaped, and will get 
an opportunity to view and evaluate 
their own performances, through in- 
dividualized instruction. Enrollment is 
limited to 12 persons, first-come, first- 
served. Telephone 235-8765 or 235-9404 
for details. O 


Course in speed reading 

A course in speed reading for secre- 
tarial, administrative support and 
clerical personnel is being offered at the 
Foreign Service Institute starting 
October 14. It will run until November 
4, with classes on Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Fridays, from 9 to 11 a.m. En- 
rollment is limited to 25 persons on a 
first-come, first-served basis. Eligible 
are employees at the GS-4 through 9 
level, or their Foreign Service 
equivalents. 0 


Computer courses offered 


The Department of Defense Com- 
puter Institute, starting next month, is 
offering courses, ranging from three 
days to two weeks, designed to acquaint 
mid-level and senior officers with the 
application, operation and selection of 
digital computer systems. The courses 
are intended to provide a compre- 
hensive view of the computer field. 
Those interested should telephone the 
Extension Studies Program at the 
Foreign Service Institute, 235-8764. 
Sessions are scheduled for each month 
through next September. 0 


Briefings for top secretaries 


The Communications and Clerical 
Skills Division, Foreign Service 
Institute, has announced the availability 
of briefing sessions for Foreign Service 
secretaries who are scheduled to become 
secretaries to ambassadors, deputy 
chiefs of mission or consuls general. 
They may contact Jessie Colson or 
Donna Garrett, 235-9401, to arrange 
sessions. @ 
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Point of View 


A scientist eyes the State Department 
She ‘did time’ at Foggy Bottom, and has some interesting observations 


BY PHYLLIS N. WINDLE 


The author, who worked in the 
Department for one year until last May, 
is now on the staff of Congress’ Office of 
Technology Assessment. This article 
has been adapted by her from a presen- 
tation she made recently to a western 
regional meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 


L; WAS a typical Colorado day, with 
that blue sky which made Ekta- 
chrome famous. I was standing in one of 
the University of Colorado’s oldest 
buildings, a down- 

at-the-heels house 

like those which 

many universities 

use for their insti- 

tutional stepchild- 

ren. 1 had just an- 

nounced to my col- 

leagues that I was 

accepting a posi- 

; tion at the Depart- 

Ms. Windle ment of State. 
“But, Phyllis,” said one, “a scientist, at 
the State Department?” Another said: 
“You'd better start buying your pin- 
stripes now.” 

I knew so little about the Depart- 
ment that I didn’t know whether they 
were right or wrong. I arrived in Wash- 
ington and learned very quickly that my 
Boulder colleagues were right when they 
suggested that life in our nation’s capital 
would be very different. Now I can 
report back to my friends in Boulder 
that, while the formality implied by pin- 
stripes is very much in evidence, the 
Department is losing some of the racial, 
sexual and educational homogeneity 
which the old three-piece suit (or 
uniform) implied. The atmosphere in 
Foggy Bottom is nothing less than 
neady. I know of no other agency with 
as elegant facilities or as many unique 
resources. This is an agency which 
conducts its routine business by cable, 
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not telephone, and prides itself on 
keeping a round-the-clock watch on 
world events from a closely-guarded 
Operations Center. Most official 
visitors enter the building by the 
diplomatic entrance, only a block away 
from the statue of a brooding Albert 
Einstein, on the grounds of the National 
Academy of Science. The flags of 146 
nations greet you at the door, and it is 
easy to understand why the map room 
upstairs dispenses street maps of Cairo 
more readily than street maps of 
Chicago. 

It is in this building that we show 
our most formal and polite face to the 
world. It is here that we hold formal 
signing ceremonies for treaties. We 
celebrate with new ambassadors in 
reception rooms which include Thomas 
Jefferson’s handsome desk as part of the 
everyday furniture. When we invited 
dignitaries to work with us, it is in 
lovely conference rooms that have 
facilities for multiple simultaneous 
translation. 


Staffing at State 

State is also unique because of its 
personnel system. It has about 13,000 
American employees serving in 
Washington and in almost 300 
embassies and consulates abroad. 
About 9,000 of these employees are part 
of the prestigious Foreign Service. As to 
the remaining 4,000 civil servants, 80% 
are at the support or junior level, and 
80% of the persons filling these positions 
are women. 

The route to promotion is definite- 
ly through the Foreign Service, and ad- 
mittance is highly competitive. Last 
year, 12,900 persons took the Foreign 
Service examination, out of the 21,000 
who applied. They answered questions 
such as: 

If each of the following groups of artists 
could collaborate on a work, which group 
would most probably create an American folk 
opera based upon themes drawn from the 


early history of the nation? 
(A) Leonard Bernstein, Jack Kerouac, 


and Pear! Primus. 

(B) Aaron Copland, Carl Sandburg, and 
Agnes de Mille. 

(C) Lukas Foss, Ernest Hemingway, and 
George Balanchine. 

(D) Paul Hindemith, Henry Miller, and 
Anthony Tudor. 

(E) Gian-Carlo Menotti, Tennessee Wil- 
liams, and Martha Graham. 


And, my favorite question: 

The present international political system 
is most accurately characterized as a 

(A) loose concert of power tending 
toward a world empire, 

(B) unit-veto system tending toward a 
balance of power, 

(© tight bipolar system tending toward a 
universal system, 

(D) balance of power system tending 
toward a loose bipolar system, 

(E) loose bipolar system tending toward a 
multipolar or unit-veto system. 


The correct answer is (E), in case it 
wasn't obvious. 

Of those 12,900 candidates who 
took the exam, about 200 were 
appointed. 


Scientists and diplomats 

I’ve discussed the staffing of the 
Department in detail because it has 
important implications for the effective 
use of science and technology in foreign 
affairs. Members of the Foreign Service 
see themselves as an elite and idealistic 
corps, dedicated to U.S. national 
interests and to the larger causes of 
world peace and development. Their 
view is a world view, as befits members 
of a Service with about half of its people 
overseas at any one time. 

Obviously, scientists and engineers 
may possess similar global perspectives, 
but the traditional structure of the 
Foreign Service has quite intentionally 
excluded people with specialized back- 
grounds. While there are those among 
us who know a good deal about 
American folk opera, we would not 
expect many of our scientific colleagues 
to breeze through that Foreign Service 
exam. It comes as no surprise, then, that 
only about 5% of the Department’s em- 
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ployees have any type of degree in a 
science-related field. 

There are additional, and more 
subtle, cultural barriers between 
scientists and diplomats. For example, 
State places rather heavy burdens on its 
personnel regarding the handling of 
classified documents. Scientists who 
believe that their first allegiance is to the 
free flow of scientific information 
worldwide could not survive at State. 
Even more parochial scientists are likely 
to find that their access to classified 
documents at State can strain rela- 
tionships with their academic and other 
nongovernmental peers who do not 
share such access. 

I suspect that other U.S. agencies 
treat classified documents somewhat 
cavalierly. But in Foggy Bottom, on 
penalty of dismissal, you lock your file 
cabinet every night, you lock your office 
door every night, and you pass through 


a guard station every night. This is so 
even if your file cabinet contains nothing 
more sensitive than a sleeping bag and 
your lunch, which was often true in my 
case. At least you know your lunch is 
well-guarded! 


“A very basic difference” 

It’s true that industrial scientists 
also have dealt with confidential data 
for years. Some critics allege, though, 
that the scientific and diplomatic 
processes are so fundamentally different 
that the two systems will never be 
successfully merged. Such critics 
contend that both the enterprise of 
science and the education of scientists 
stress the search for common themes. 
The scientific process is one which strips 
away complexity in order to test one 
hypothesis at a time. In contrast, diplo- 
mats are encouraged to recognize the 
complexity of every situation and to 
respond to each uniquely. This is a very 
basic difference which has important 
implications. It must be recognized, if 
scientists and diplomats are to work to- 
gether effectively. 

It is not as though State has never 
attempted to merge the scientific and 
diplomatic processes. It’s just that the 
effort has so often failed. The Smith- 


sonian Institution recently had an 
exhibit entitled “Jefferson the Scientist,” 
which recognized the contribution to 
American paleontology made by the 
man who was our first Secretary of 
State. There was also our first envoy to 
France, known as much for his interest 
in electricity and printing processes as 
for his diplomatic skills: Benjamin 
Franklin. The first full-fledged “science 
attaché” served in an American embassy 
as early as 1898. He was Dr. Charles 
Stiles, a respected zoologist and a man, 
as his job description noted, “especially 
accustomed to the use of the 
Microscope.” He served in Berlin. His 
mission? To insure that U.S. products 
were accepted for the lucrative German 
market without restrictions and inspec- 
tions. By all accounts, Dr. Stiles used his 
microscope in the accustomed manner, 
and both the Department of Agricul- 
ture, which sent him overseas, and State 
were pleased with the experiment. 

Whatever lessons were learned in 
those early days of diplomacy apparent- 
ly were quickly forgotten, only to need 
relearning later. World War II, ushering 
in the nuclear age, reminded us once 
again how intimately technology is 
linked with foreign relations. The avail- 
ability of satellite technology shortly 
thereafter, and then the prominence of 
global natural resource and environ- 
mental quality issues, have prevented 
our quickly forgetting the lessons this 
time. 


Science and foreign policy 

The routine business of the De- 
partment is becoming more technical, 
and the old structure is not capable of 
handling it well. For example, questions 
such as these have become common- 
place: 

—A priority cable arrives from El 
Salvador. There’s been a massive fish 
kill in the Caribbean, and some Central 
American authorities are blaming it on 
discarded, leaking barrels of US. 
wastes. The embassy in San Salvador 
urgently asks: “Is their complaint valid?” 

—An American citizen has been 
arrested and imprisoned in Mexico. The 
charge is trafficking in contraband. In 


this case the contraband reportedly in- 
cludes barrels of PCBs (highly toxic in- 
dustrial wastes) and other, unknown 
hazardous substances, which he is 
allegedly dumping down an old mine 
shaft on his property in Mexico. The 
Department needs to know exactly 
what is in those barrels, what is likely to 
become of it, and how this incident will 
affect our bilateral relations with 
Mexico. 

—The Japanese quietly announce 
that they have some mustard gas “left 
behind” after World War II. They hope 
to use the emergency provisions of a 
convention to dispose of it at sea. What 
is the U.S. position? 

—The General Accounting Office 
calls. “Is it true,” an official asks, “that 
the State Department’s position at a 
recent international meeting contra- 
dicted all the scientific evidence?” 

In 1967, Dean Rusk, a Secretary of 
State otherwise preoccupied with an un- 
wanted war, reflected on the require- 
ments of the Foreign Service: “For any 
American involved in public affairs 
today, scientific literacy is a must; and 
that is particularly so in foreign affairs. 
We are firmly convinced that Foreign 
Service officer(s) should be familiar with 
the ways, concepts and the purposes of 
science. (They) should be able to grasp 
the social and economic implications of 
current scientific discoveries and 
engineering accomplishments.”! 


The Department is criticized 

There is no doubt that Mr. Rusk’s 
comments are more true now than ever 
before. He has not been alone in calling 
for changes in the Department to deal 
more effectively with science and tech- 
nology. Other critics have been harsher. 
There have been both ringing con- 
demnations of State’s neglect of tech- 
nical issues and clarion calls for making 
science and technology a more integral 
part of the Department’s routine opera- 
tions. The specific charges are usually 
that the Department has no real com- 
mitment to developing an in-house 


‘Speaking to the Panel on Science and 


Technology of the House Committee on Science 
and Astronautics, January 24, 1967. 
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scientific capability and that ii therefore 
shows too much deference to, and 
reliance on, other agencies for technical 
advice. 

One aspect of this, of course, is the 
staffing problem. But another is the 
increasing need for Government co- 
ordination in the area of science and 
technology. One of the frequent charges 
made against the Government is that 
U.S. foreign policy is inconsistent. This 
is as true in the technical area as in any 
other. Given the number of people and 
agencies which profess to espouse U.S. 
foreign policy, I find it amazing that we 
achieve as much consistency as we do. 
Alexis de Tocqueville once remarked on 
the singular incapacity of a democratic 
republic to maintain any sort of con- 
sistent foreign policy. While we could 
point to problems with consistency as 
evidence of the health of our republic, I 
fear that our allies would not be 
reassured. 

Let me illustrate the problems here. 
While the executive branch has a clear 
mandate to carry out the nation’s 
foreign policy, Congress, through both 
the appropriations process and _ its 
special powers to declare war, ratify 
treaties and confirm appointments, is 
also involved in foreign affairs. 
Domestic agencies like the Departments 
of Defense and Energy have interna- 
tional obligations which are the result of 
their original enabling legislation. Other 
agencies, by virtue of their interest in 
global problems, also have a legitimate 
involvement. 


Other U.S. agencies are active 

There has been a trend for 
domestic agencies to be more active in 
fulfilling these responsibilities. The re- 
sult is that 15 agencies have some type of 
international office which, in 1979, 
involved staffs of about 700 people 
domestically. About half of these people 
are employed by AID, but the others 
work for some rather unlikely depart- 
ments. Nearly half of the 15 have at least 
one person stationed overseas in a 
specifically science or technology- 
related position. Most of these agencies 
also provide technical training to 
foreign nationals and conduct exchange 
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programs. 

Sometimes the results are chaotic. 
Here is one example. Ocean disposal of 
radioactive wastes is regulated by the 
Convention on the Prevention of 
Pollution by Dumping of Wastes and 
Other Matter, known as the London 
Dumping Convention. Matters such as 
whether environmental assessments 
must be performed are decided by 
annual meetings of convention parties. 
The Environmental Protection Agency 
heads the U.S. delegation to these tech- 
nical meetings and shapes U.S. posi- 
tions voiced there. The Nuclear Energy 
Agency (NEA) supervises the actual 
dumping operations and, when its 
Steering Committee meets to set policy, 
the U.S. Department of Energy takes 
part. But NEA is only one group 
working through the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment (OECD). The OECD Environ- 
ment Committee is another, also witha 


vital interest in the safe disposal of 
radioactive wastes. A State Department 
official now chairs this group, and she 
takes the lead in determining U.S. posi- 
tions. 

The OECD Environment Com- 
mittee, the NEA Steering Committee 
and the London Dumping Convention 
parties—all will pass judgment on the 
proposed monitoring plan for the 
northeast Atlantic radioactive waste 
dumpsite. While the U.S. Government 
has one official position on the 
adequacy of the monitoring plan, the 
three different U.S. delegations will 
have ample opportunity to express their 
very different unofficial perceptions of it 
“in corridors,” which is the way diplo- 
mats say “smoke-filled rooms.” 

For a long time, State considered 
itself to be a go-between for interna- 
tional science and technology agree- 


- ments, concerned with their political 


consequences, but not their technical 


*~ 


fe ere 
ms 


“Don't you think the people in Personne! have carried this cone designation business a bit too far?” 
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substance. The Department made little 
effort to coordinate actively what other 
agencies were doing. Each was free to 
arrange for substantive cooperation 
with other governments, while State was 
content to clear cables and make 
arrangements for the visits of 
delegations overseas. 

A quick look at a recent list of bi- 
lateral technical agreements between 
U.S. agencies and foreign governments 
illustrates this. Given the reasonable 
assumption that State is in charge of the 
foreign policy process, it is surprising to 
discover that the Department itself is 
well down on the list. The Department 
of Interior leads with 46 agreements, 
and three other agencies also precede 
the Department of State. 

Maybe this is unimportant: there 
are fewer and fewer opportunities for 
successfully solving problems uni- 
laterally or bilaterally. All agencies may 
find bilateral agreements to be less 
useful. It appears that problems increas- 
ingly will be taken to the various 
agencies of the United Nations, with the 
resulting politicization which that often 
brings. But the U.S. domestic agencies 
remain vital players in the foreign affairs 
process. With their disparate interests, 
there seem to be fewer times when all of 
them are in agreement. There is an 
increasing need for mediation among 
agencies, and this is true for many tech- 
nical issues. 


Who speaks for the U.S.? 

For a number of reasons, then, at 
least some parts of State are no longer 
content to be go-betweens for scientific 
and technological agreements of which 
they have no substantive knowledge. 
The Department is at last coming to 
recognize that, when the United States 
enunciates its position on an important 
issue, even when it involves complex 
technical questions, the Department of 
State should be most qualified to speak. 
When we speak out on technology 
transfer or on global resources, the per- 
son speaking should not be an arrogant 
physicist from the Department of 
Energy, nor should it be a naive social 
scientist from the Environmental 
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Protection Agency. 

Of course, I’m giving the impres- 
sion that there are neither arrogant nor 
naive scientists at State, which is, quite 
frankly, wrong. I personally know one 
very naive ecologist who tried to answer 
a diplomatic note from the Swedish 
embassy: “Dear Mr. Ambassador: 
Thank you for your note. . .” I quickly 
learned that there are first-person diplo- 
matic notes and there are third-person 
diplomatic notes. Neither begins: “Dear 
Mr. Ambassador.” 

Then there was the time-I provided 
a very thorough biological critique of a 
proposed marine sanctuary in Puerto 
Rico. That was no small achievement 
for a terrestrial plant ecologist with two 
day’s notice. Unfortunately, I neglected 
to note that the proposed sanctuary 
blocked an international strait, which 
was completely inconsistent with our 
oft-stated position on the law-of-the-sea 
negotiations. 


Geographic and functional bureaus 

And to think that I was part of the 
“new, improved” State Department! 
Before I discuss exactly what other new 
additions there are in Foggy Bottom, let 
me explain how the agency is organized. 
The basic unit is the bureau, each 
headed by an assistant secretary. The 
geographic bureaus, like the Bureau of 
African Affairs or the prestigious 
Bureau of European Affairs, reflect the 
Department’s traditional organization. 
Assignment to one of these bureaus 
represents the least risky career path for 
the Foreign Service officer. The func- 
tional bureaus, like that for politico- 
military affairs, or intelligence and re- 
search, reflect a newer approach and are 
not always well-integrated into the old 
power structure. 

The bureau to which I and two 
other science, engineering and _ tech- 
nology fellows of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Science were assigned was the Bureau 
for Oceans and International Environ- 
mental and Scientific Affairs (OES). 
This bureau is the largest employer of 
scientists at State and has responsibility 
for the issues with the largest technical 


components. OES itself is fairly new, 
having been spun off from another 
bureau in 1973. It has four sections, 
dealing with oceans, energy, environ- 
mental and population issues. A fifth 
section assists other agencies with 
scientific and technological agreements, 
administers the programs which provide 
and support our network of far-flung 
science counselors and attaches 
overseas, and handles international 
space agreements. 

The bureau received its latest and 
strongest congressional direction in 
Title V of the Foreign Relations Auth- 
orization Act of 1979. Of the many 
studies which discussed science at State, 
the most recent, and perhaps most in- 
fluential, was completed in 1977 by the 
Congressional Research Service. It was 
a massive undertaking, published in 
three hefty volumes, directly leading to 
the 1979 amendment. 


The Title V mandate 

Title V set as a policy goal the im- 
portance of applying science and 
technology to foreign policy. It charged 
the President with improving coordina- 
tion of all U.S. Government interna- 
tional technical activities. It called upon 
the Secretary of State to serve as the 
President’s agent in coordinating these 
activities. Specifically, the Secretary was 
to have primary responsibility for 
coordination and oversight of all science 
and technology agreements and 
activities, to make grants or contracts 
for analysis and long-range planning in 
this area, and to train Foreign Service 
officers and other civil servants in 
applying science and technology to 
development. Progress was to be 
assessed annually in a report to Con- 
gress. 

While all of the responsibilities in 
Title V were given to the executive 
branch generally, and to the Secretary 
of State specifically, implementation of 
most has fallen to OES. Some of the 
stipulated changes have taken place, 
but the bureau has hardly embraced its 
sweeping new mandate with great en- 
thusiasm. For example, it now has its 
policy planning office in place and that 
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office, as intended, operates differently 
from the line offices of the rest of the 
bureau. But I’m not sure whether this 
results in quiet and careful long-range 
planning or whether it simply insures 
that the people in that office are isolated 
from significant day-to-day events. 

As another result of Title V, the 
Foreign Service Institute, which 
provides in-house training for the 
foreign affairs community, has 
expanded its offerings in science and 
technology-related issues. As was the 
case for language training a few years 
ago, until the Department hierarchy 
makes it clear that such training is 
mandatory for an officer's advance- 
ment, little of significance will be ac- 
complished. 

There also have been changes in 
bureau personnel patterns. In 1981, 
there are more than 40 persons serving 
as science officers at 27 posts around the 
world. Most have advanced training in 
science, often a physical science, or in 
engineering. They were first assigned to 
the larger European embassies and 
missions. The latest posts added have 
included some in developing countries. 
In OES itself, about half of the 90 pro- 
fessional positions are filled by Foreign 
Service personnel. The others are in the 
Civil Service, specialists of some type, 
often, but not always, people with tech- 
nical backgrounds. 

The past few years have been good 
ones for OES. The bureau has been 
proving itself to other bureaus and to 
the larger scientific community. The 
science advisory mechanism established 
in 1968 to provide the Department with 
the best expert advice has survived sub- 
sequent reorganizations. During the 
past year, prominent scientists met with 
State officials to discuss the foreign 
policy implications of genetic engineer- 
ing and new energy technologies. 


Relations with scientists 

The Department’s relations with 
the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science have 
flourished, and we can hope that this 
will continue to be the case. As of last 
April, two more science, engineering 
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and diplomacy fellows had been chosen 
for next year. I hope that the three of us 
who began the program have made a 
mark, if only to instill a little more 
reticence on the part of some people in 
the technical agencies to condescend to 
OES’ expertise. Certainly this must be 
the first time in history that State, of all 
agencies, has caught the Council on En- 
vironmental Quality misidentifying 
data, and the Environmental Protection 
Agency making mathematical errors in 
its impact statements. 

These are all good signs. It seems to 
me that, despite these changes, the pace 
of activity is painfully slow—too slow 
for the world in which we now live. Per- 
haps unfortunately, people with far 
more experience agree. John Granger, 
who has just retired from the top science 
position in the embassy in London, 
thinks that it is unlikely that OES or any 
Department of State entity will ever 
play a leadership role in science and 
technology issues. This is both because 
of the lack of expert staff and, more im- 
portantly, lack of interest on the part of 
the Department. 

Mr. Granger made his comments 
in 1979, before State and the Council on 
Environmental Quality jointly pub- 
lished “Global 2000: A Report to the 
President.” This book analyzed present 
global resource conditions and 
projected them to provide a picture of 
the year 2000. While the picture was 
bleak, the study was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. State people actively took part in 
every Global 2000 follow-up activity. 
One oi the science fellows made a major 
contribution to the section on data 
needs and global mathematical models. 
Embassies clamored for more copies of 
the report. Representatives from OES 
spoke on international resource issues to 
groups as diverse as school children in 
New Jersey and the Italian parliament. 

Here was the U.S. Government 
actively preparing for long-term prob- 
lems and recognizing the implica- 
tions of global resource issues for 
U.S. national security. It seems to 
be exactly the kind of undertaking 
which was so long absent from the De- 
partment, aid yet the idea originally 


came from State. 
What lies ahead? 

It is not clear what the future will 
hold for OES, but clearly there will be 
some changes. I hope that most of them 
will be to the liking of those of us who 
feel that the bureau has made hard-won 
gains in improving the capacity of State 
to deal with difficult technical issues, 
especially environmental ones. For that, 
we can only wait and watch. Perhaps the 
new administration’s response to the 
serious issues raised by Global 2000 will 
be a bellwether. The problems have been 
identified; it is up to this administration 
to act. We can also keep a watchful eye 
on Title V. The new direction which it 
mandated is the law of the land, and it 
behooves all of us to remain alert for any 
proposed changes. 

There is something else which we 
can do, and it is most appropriate for 
people interested in education. When I 
quoted Dean Rusk earlier, I deleted his 
comments which have the most 
significance for the scientific communi- 
ty. After he noted the commitment 
which State has to using scientific in- 
formation, he added: “But the burden is 
not all on one side. Scientists and 
engineers must, of course, recognize 
very real progress in many fields outside 
their own specialities and they should be 
conscious of the difference between the 
values of society and the verifiable 
truths of the natural sciences. For such 
[people] there is a role in the foreign 
policy process.” 

Such people will not arise spon- 
taneously. We must give more recogni- 
tion to scientists and engineers who 
depart from the normal academic or 
industrial careers. Our system of gradu- 
ate education should begin to recognize 
that there are ways to assist such people. 
While we each need our own rigorous 
specialty, there must also be incentives 
to study such subjects as international 
relations and foreign languages. 
Whether scientists become involved in 
policy-making at the local, state, na- 
tional or international level, their con- 
tributions may be just as long-lasting 
as the ones made by those who confine 
themselves to the research laboratory. 
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Such scientists will be venturing 
into troubled political waters, and the 
way will not always be free of hazards. It 
is reassuring to know that people like 
Dean Rusk have been rooting for us all 
along. If any scientist sorely needed such 
spiritual guidance, it was I last fall. 


An American in London 

In September, I was a member of 
the U.S. delegation to the meeting of 
parties to the London Dumping Con- 
vention, the global agreement which 
regulates the disposal of hazardous sub- 
stances in the oceans. The meeting was 
held in London at the headquarters of 
the Intergovernmental Maritime Con- 
sultative Organization, the UN agency 
which deals with all maritime matters, 
including freedom of the seas. The meet- 
ing room was palatial: the UN flag was 
flying, the chandeliers were glittering, 
and every word spoken by the delegates 
from 30 countries was simultaneously 
translated into four languages. The head 


WELL, IT'S TAKEN US AWHILE BUT 
WE'RE FINALLY IN THE DIPLOMATIC 
PARTY CIRCUIT. 


THINGS HAVE centaney \ 
PICKED UP. 


BuT THE PEOPLE WERE THE BEST 
THING, IT SEEMS EVERY PARTY WE 

GO To, THE GUESTS ARE FASCINATING, 
INTELLIGENT, AND SO GOOD LOOKING! 


of our delegation spoke for the United 
States, registering “U.S. concern,”“U.S. 
support” or “U.S. pleasure” over 
various developments. When attention 
turned to our delegation, I tried to look 
suitably concerned, supportive or 
pleased at appropriate intervals. “Hey,” 
I thought, “this diplomacy stuff is a 
piece of cake!” 

Then a very debonair man from 
another delegation, a real diplomat 
identifiable by his pinstripes, ap- 
proached our table and asked if some- 
one from State was present. He was 
referred to me. “We have just re- 
ceived word,” he said, “that the Iran/ 
Iraq war is escalating. The Iranians 
have closed the Straits of Hormuz. 
My government has asked that I 
deliver our official protest of this 
violation of international law to the 
director-general of the Intergovern- 
mental Maritime Consulative Organ- 
ization. Does the United States want to 
support our protest, and would you 


HOW ABOUT THE FOOD AT LAST 
NIGHT'S BASH? 


OINK. 


advise bringing this item to the attention 
of the treaty parties now meeting?” 
Well! My fantasies of life as the 
superbly competent diplomat were 
shattered. What does a scientist do in 
such a situation? Do I crawl under the 
beautifully-appointed desk and hope 
that this gentleman goes away, taking 
the Straits of Hormuz with him? Do I 
confide in him that I am really a plant 
ecologist masquerading as a marine 
pollution specialist, masquerading as a 
diplomat, and then hope that he goes 
away? No, I do what any resourceful 
science, engineering and diplomacy 
fellow with a grand total of three 
months’ experience does. I thanked him 
both for his concern about the safety of 
our American hostages, still in Tehran, 
and for the information. Then I slipped 
quietly out of the meeting (in what I 
hoped was a dignified manner), quickly 
phoned the U.S. embassy, and begged: 
“HELP!” I could hear Mr. Rusk chuck- 
ling, all the way across the Atlantic. @ 
AND HOW ABOUT THAT HOUSE? 


EVERYTHING WAS IN SUCH 
600D TASTE. 


YEAH. 
x 


DON'T You FIND IT INTERESTING 


AT LEAST? 


IT'S SO DIFFERENT FROM THAT GROUP 

WE SAW IN CHICAGO! LAST NIGHT | TALKED 
TO PEOPLE FROM THE NATIONAL ENDOWMEN T, 
THE WORLD BANK, CAPITOL HILL... x 


YEAH, ESPECIALLY THAT GIRL 
LAST NIGHT WITH THE SEQUINED 
TUBE ToP AND S&KIN-TIGHT 
PANTS. WE HAD AN ENGAGING 
CONVERSATION. 


SS 


6 hy 


I 
1 
—Drawing and dialogue by Cathy Carlson, Tunis 
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Foreign Service Families 


How to build up your children’s library with books they'll enjoy 


The ‘adventures’ of ‘Dick and Jane’ are—let’s face it—boring 


By DONALD AND SYDNEY HAUSRATH 


Donald Hausrath is an ICA 
regional librarian based in Manila. 
Sydney Hausrath, his wife, is a child- 
ren’s librarian by profession. 


O UR CHILDREN have an orthodont- 
ist who says: “I just can’t help it. 
Mentally, I band-up every set of 
crooked teeth I see.” We have the same 
problem. We confess it. We tend to look 
at your kids’ collection of books the way 
that orthodontist looks at teeth. For 
example, we have a Foreign Service 
neighbor who owns a thousand-dollar 
stereo system plus an expensive pile of 
records and tapes—but his children’s 
book collection looks like leftovers from 
an Elks Club rummage sale. 

Kids in Foreign Service families 
need good personal book collections. 
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Abroad, we often lack good children’s 
libraries, or even appropriate book- 
stores and magazine stands. There 
are a few international schools with 
good libraries, but let’s face it: that cur- 
ricular stuff often reads as if it had been 
premasticated. 

Our two children, growing up 
abroad, have seen goldfish-hawkers in 
Tokyo alleys, and parrots stealing seeds 
from our porch in Bangkok. Little 
wonder, then, that Foreign Service 
children like them would view as the 
most boring activity ever described in 
English the “adventures” of “Dick and 
Jane and Mom” (with a plasticized 
illustration) buying—are you ready for 
this—a coat! 

The recent CBS report on “Our 
Troubled Foreign Service” quoted a 
parent pointing to the problem of “our 
kids constantly breaking off relation- 
ships with people” as we move from post 
to post. Certain fictional characters 
should follow our kids around, along 
with their pets, their bikes and their 
tennis rackets. Dr. Dolittle and our son, 
Andy, used to be close companions. 
Now Dr. Dolittle is friendlier with our 
daughter, Amy, and Andy has taken up 
Gerald Durrell. Has he ever! In what 
passes for repartee, we hear thrusts such 
as: “Gerald Durrell’s mother would let 
me keep a frog in my room!” 

What to do? We suggest keeping 
your children’s book collection up to 
snuff, while abroad, through mail-order 
houses. And that you subscribe to some 
of the excellent magazines being written 
for young people. Remember that 
books and magazines make excellent 
gifts. To welcome new babies, we keepa 
stack of the famous Rand McNally 
“Real Mother Goose,” now in its 7Ist 
printing. Neighbors of ours from Taipei 
days remember Andy and Amy each 
year by renewing their subscription to 
International Wildlife and National 
Wildlife, two strikingly-illustrated 
magazines published by the National 
Wildlife Federation, 1412 16th St. 


N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

To keep your kids interested in 
good reading, keep in mind that they use 
books differently than adults. Some of 
us seldom reread anything other than 
promotion lists. But our kids often wear 
their books to shreds rereading them. It 
may be that their rereading habit has 
resulted from their being read and 
reread their favorite stories prior to 
school age. Those of us who have lived 
in societies with low literacy recall that 
UNESCO, among others, is urging 
parents to read to their children to 
inculcate an enjoyment of books and the 
written word. 

What to buy? There are some 
books that every child should know. 
Our version of the best can be found at 
the end of this article, under the heading 
“Sydney’s Selections.” We also recom- 
mend the discussion of the literature for 
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children, under that heading, in the 
World Book Encyclopedia. 

How to buy books abroad? The 
September 1977 Consumer Reports led 
us to try a mail-order buying service 
known as New World Books. As the 
magazine says: “This kind of operation 
can be especially useful for people who 
lack access to a well-stocked book- 
store.” To get started, send a stamped 
self-addressed envelope to the organiza- 
tion, requesting forms and discount 
information, at 2 Cains Road, Suffern, 
N.Y. 10901. Also, we have spotted mail- 
order houses advertising occasionally in 
the classified section of the Saturday 
Review and the New York Times book 
review section, but have not as yet tried 
them. To order by mail, you need to 
know the publisher and price, which can 
be found in “Books in Print,” at your 
friendly neighborhood ICA library. 

You may get even better discounts, 
and be billed when the book arrives, if 
your Family Liaison Office establishes a 
central staff account with a book jobber. 
Several jobbers handling small accounts 
have written to us. All have loyal in- 
ternational customers. They include: 


—Baker & Taylor, International Sales, 50 
Kirby Ave., Somerville, N.J. 08876. 

—Book House, 208 West Chicago, Jones- 
ville, Mich. 49250. 

—H. R. Huntting Co., Inc., 300 Burnett Rd., 
Chicopee, Mass. 01020. 


When packing for the next 
overseas assignment, we salt our kids’ 
book collection with a few books they 
will discover for themselves when their 
reading matures. When Andy started 
camping, he found our old copy of 
Ellsworth Jaeger’s “Wildwood Wison” 
on his shelf. It should read “Wildwood 
Wisdom,” but a Japanese bookbinder 
renamed it when we replaced the 
shredded cover. 

For upper elementary or junior 
high-age children, begin to include adult 
books in their reading. Most of us recall 
an author or two who made a terrific 
impact on us. Ata certain time, which is 
different for all of us, we discover, say, 
“Lord of the Rings” or “Voyage of the 
Beagle.” Books that appeal to your 
children’s personal interests can be 
located easily through reference books 
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at a library. The American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 1515 
Massachusetts Ave. N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20051, publishes “AAAS Science 
Book List for Children” and other 
catalogs. The American Library 
Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, 
Ill. 60611, offers a number of booklists, 
including “Book Bait,” “Notable 
Children’s Books,” “Reading for Young 
People” and “Doors to More Mature 
Reading.” Still other lists are available 
from the Children’s Book Council, 67 
Irving Pl., New York, N.Y. 10003, and 
the Children’s Book Center, University 
of Chicago Graduate Library School, 
Chicago, Ill. 60637. Last year, Virginia 
Haviland, chief of the Children’s 
Literature Center, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 20540, completed an 
outstanding 90-page publication, “The 
Best of Children’s Books, 1964-1978.” It 
is for sale for $4 by the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C. 20540. 
The office’s order forms are found in its 
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monthly catalog, which is in most ICA 
libraries. 

Far and away, the best children’s 
magazine for ages 6-12 is Cricket, which 
includes stories, poems, puzzles, jokes 
and cartoons. It has monthly story, 
poetry and drawing contests, plus 
special contests for overseas readers. It 
sells for $15 a year. Write to P.O. Box 
100, LaSalle, ill. 61301. Other children’s 
magazines (and over 6,000 for adults) 
are reviewed in the book “Magazines for 
Libraries,” which can be found in most 
ICA libraries. 

Below is the list of some of our 
family’s favorites, with publisher and 
price. As you can see, books are not 
cheap. “The Little House” is now $8.95. 
However, our copy was read repeatedly 
for years and is now being saved by the 
children for their children. Adults think 
nothing of paying $2.75 for a paperback 
they'll read once, so a children’s book 
even at $10 is a far better bargain. 


Sydney’s Selections 


BEMELMANS, Ludwig. Madeline. Viking 1962. 
$7.95 ($2.50 pap.) 

The adventures of a little girl attending a 
Paris boarding school. 

BuRTON, Virginia. The Little House. Houghton- 
Mifflin $8.95 ($2.25 pap.) 

A little house out in the country becomes 
threatened by the city’s expansion. 

CLEARY, Beverly. Henry and the Paper Route. 
Morrow $6.96 (Dell pap. $1.75) 

This is only one of a number of books 
about the adventures of Henry Huggins, his 
dog Ribsy and his friends. 

FLack, Marjorie. Story about Ping. Viking 
$5.95 ($1.50 pap.) 

A little duck, who lives on a junk on the 
Yangtse River, almost gets left behind. 

GaG, Wanda. Millions of Cats. Coward $5.45 
($1.50 pap.) 

An old man and his wife want one 
beautiful little cat,but end up with “hundreds of 
cats, thousands of cats, millions and billions 
and trillions of cats.” 

Hosan, Russell. Bedtime for Frances. Harper- 
Row $6.95 ($1.95 pap.) 

Frances tries all the usual ploys to get out 
of going to bed, but they all fail. 

Keats, Ezra Jack. The Snowy Day. Viking 
$6.95 ($1.95 pap.) 

A little boy named Peter enjoys the first 
snowfall of the season. 

KIPLING, Rudyard. Just-So Stories. Grade 5- 
up. Macmillan $4.95, G&D $5.95 

Many editions are available of these 
famous stories, including individual stories in 
picture-book format. 
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Lear, Munro. Story of Ferdinand. Viking $6.95 
(Penguin $1.95 pap.) 

I loved this story of the peace-loving bull 
when I was a child, and it’s just as good as 
ever. 

LenskI, Lois. The Little Auto. Walck $5.25 

A very simple book about Mr. Small and 
his little auto. 

LinDGREN, Astrid. Pippi Longstocking. Grade 
4-6. Viking $4.95 (Penguin $1.50 pap.) 

There are several other books about this 
little girl, who lives alone, and her humorous 
adventures. 

LortinG, Hugh. Story of Dr. 
pincott $4.50 (Dell pap. $1.25) 

Does everyone know that there are seven 
or eight other books about the great doctor: 
“Dr. Dolittle’s Garden,” “Dr. Dolittle’s 
Caravan,” etc.? 

McCLoskey, Robert. Blueberries for Sal. Viking 
$6.95 

I don't know which | like better, this one 
about a little girl, her mother and a mother 


Dolittle. Lip- 


bear and her cub, all berry-picking at thé~ 


same time, or “Make Way for Ducklings,” 
about a family of mallard ducks in Boston. 
Bruno Munaris’ ABC. Collins Publishing 
$5.95 
Bruno Munaris’ illustrations are superb. 
Mitne, A. A. When We Were Very Young, 
Now We are Six. Dalton $5.95 
There are many books of poetry for 
children, but these are my favorites to ac- 
company Mother Goose for young children. 
MILNE, A. A. Winnie-the-Pooh, House at Pooh 
Corner. Dalton $5.95 
These two books belong in every home. Atall 
costs, avoid the cutesy Walt Disney versions. 
O’DELL, Scott. Island of the Blue Dolphins. 
Grade 7-up. Houghton $6.95 (Dell pap. $1.50) 
An Indian girl is stranded on an island off 
California coast for many years. Mr. O'Dell 
has written other excellent books. 
Potter, Beatrix. Tale of Tom Kitten. Warne 
$2.95 
My personal favorite of this author’s many 
wonderful picture books about small creatures. 
SENSO, Dr. Theodore Seuss Geisel. And to think 
I saw it on Mulberry Street. Vanguard $5.95 
I prefer this one and the “500 Hats of Bar- 
tholomew, Cubbins” to the newer ones, but 
children love them all. 
STEIG, William. Sylvester and the Magic Pebble. 
Dutton $6.95 ($2.95 pap.) 
A donkey finds a magic pebble, with 
strange results. 
TOLKIEN, J.R.R. The Hobbit. Houghton-Mif- 
flin $6.95 
This famous fantasy is for intermediate 
readers, and the trilogy, “Lord of the Rings,” 
is for older readers to adults. 
Wuite, E. B. Charlotte's Web. Harper-Row 
$5.95 (pap. $1.95) 
Everyone knows and loves this story of the 
brave and loving spider. 
Zion, Gene. Harry the Dirty Dog. Harper-Row 
$5.95 ($1.95 pap.) 
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His family doesn’t recognize him after his day 
away from home, but the hated scrub brush 
changes him back to the family’s own dog. 


The following books were written 
in series, but each is a complete story 
and can be read alone. 


Henry, Marguerite. Misty of Chincoteague. 
Rand $5.95 (pap. $2.95) 

Our daughter is currently bonkers about 
horses, and loves this and its sequel, “Stormy: 
Misty’s Foal.” 

Lewis, C. S. The Chronicles of Narnia $7.95 ea. 
(Macmillan seven-book set. pap. $12.50) 

Fantasy about four children who enter the 
land of Namia through the back of a ward- 
robe. 

Nessit, Edith. Five Children and It. British 
Book Center $12.50 (Penguin pap. $1.50) 

Another English fantasy; several in series. 

Norton, Mary. The Borrowers. (4 vol. pap. 
$6.25) Harcourt Brace Jovanovich $5.50 ea. 

My personal fantasy favorite. This series is 
about a family of tiny people who live behind 
the walls of old houses and “borrow” for their 
livelihood. 

ROBERTSON, Keith. Henry Reed, Inc. Viking 
$6.95 (Dell pap. $1.50) 

This series of humorous stories about the 
inventive Henry Reed is very popular. 

TRAVERS, Pamela. Mary Poppins. Harcourt- 
Brace $5.95 ea. 

There are four books about this fantastic 
English nanny. A boxed set is available in 
paperback at $9.75. Once again, avoid the 
Walt Disney versions. 

Wi_peR, Laura Ingalls. The Little House 
books. Harper Row, (boxed set pap. $19.95), 
$7.95 ea. hardbound 

Autobiographical stories of pioneer 
American life. Even boys enjoy these books, 
though the main character is a girl. 


We won't delve deeply into the 
classics, except to say don’t forget about 
them. Anderson’s and Grimm’s fairy 
tales and Aesop’s fables come not only 


in collections for older children, but 
individually in picture-book format for 
the younger ones. Kenneth Grahame’s 
“Wind in the Willows,” and Mary 
Mapes Dodge’s “Hans Brinker” 
shouldn't be missed. Carlo Collodi’s 
“Pinocchio” is better than the movie (as 
always, we caution you to stay away 
from the watered-down, cutesied-up 
Disney version). 
Here are a few others: 


—R. L. Stevenson. Treasure Island. 

—Mark Twain. Adventures of Tom Sawyer, 
Huckleberry Finn. 

—Washington Irving. Rip Van Winkle and 
the Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 

—Jules Verne. 20,000 Leagues under the Sea, 
and others. 

—Louisa May Alcott. Little Women. Little 
Men, and others. 


There are many adult books that 
are also suitable for children and, as 
children grow older, they read more and 
more in adult literature until they have 
made the switch complete. We all enjoy 
the books of Gerald Durrell (brother of 
Lawrence). He has written a number of 
books about his experiences collecting 
animals for zoos. Andy, at 14, 
practically has them memorized, and 9- 
year old Amy, who only hears excerpts 
at the dinner table, quotes him 
extensively. Andy’s favorite is “The 
Bafut Beagles,” available in Penguin 
paperback for $1.95. @ 


LIMA—The U.S. Government Women’s 
Organization raises some $12,000 through an 
art exhibit. Seated in front, from left: Angie 
Smith, Jill Paukert, Susan Johnson. Back 
row: Kay Thompson, Florene Lusk, Mary 
Gower, Faye Barnes, Helena Kadunc, Elisa 
Lamberty, Maite Jurecky. 





Post of the Month: Port Moresby 


eo MORESBY, north of Australia 
on the southeastern shore of Papua 
New Guinea, offers its inhabitants the 
South Pacific tropics and cool, rugged 
highlands. You get a view, too, of 
diverse local cultures. This is another in 
STATE’s continuing series on overseas 
posts. 
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Consular officer A/ Ishkanian gets a start from 
Air Niugini pilot Bill Johns, on craft used by 
Australian Air Force during World War II. 


‘ 


Political/economic officer Jra Wolf and his 
children, Adam and Jason, with costumes for 
a local initiation ceremony. 


Secretary Maureen Casey, out on the Coral 
Sea. 


i 


Ela Beach on the Coral Sea. 
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Deputy chief of mission Tim Hamilton outside 
his home. 
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POST OF THE MONTH: PORT MORESBY 


Huli tribesmen present then-Ambassador 
Harvey Feldman a gift of spears. 


General services assistant Kerry Bagawi 
studies plans for a new chancery. 
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Budget and fiscal assistant Allison Gibson 
accepts gift from Micronesian dancers. 


Micronesian dancers entertain at embassy’s 
ampitheatre. 
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At the bookmakers’ are chauffeur Matthew 
Langu and distribution assistant Matthias 
Tiamani. 


Receptionist Kathleen Dickson and consular 
assistant Galiki Mala. @ 
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Ask Doctor Korcak 


This column by Jerome M. 
Korcak, M.D., chief of the De- 
partment’s Office of Medical Serv- 
ices, appears monthly in STATE. 
Whether you are serving overseas or 
at home, you are encouraged to get 
your questions answered on these 
pages. Write to the editor, or to Dr. 
Korcak directly. In either case, your 
privacy will be respected; your post 
will not be identified. 


Q WASHINGTON 


® 
Our family has been told to start taking 
antimalarial pills one week before our 
arrival in Africa. Will we get malaria if 
we don’t start taking the pills until we get 
there? 


A. 


I recommend starting before arrival at 
post, to establish the routine and assure 
tolerance. However, if you start im- 
mediately upon arrival, this should offer 
satisfactory protection, since the drug is 
rapidly absorbed. It enters the blood- 
stream within hours. From the time one 
is bitten by an infected mosquito, it 
takes a minimum of about seven days 
for malaria parasites to appear in the 
bloodstream, where they are suppressed 
by the drug. 


Q & ASIA 


My local doctor took a gall bladder 
X ray of me. The nurse and the aamin- 
istrative officer at post wouldn’t pay for 
it, even though there is something in the 
medical regs about paying for “special 
examinations.” Since it occurred over- 
seas, why did I have to pay for it myself? 


A. 


The special examinations referred to in 
3 FAM 684.2(d) are comprehensive ex- 
aminations needed for assignment and 
retirement information related to the 
medical clearance process. A chole- 
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cystogram (gall bladder X ray) or any 
other medical study done in an out- 
patient examination is at the emp!oyee’s 
expense regardless of who requested 
it—a local physician, the regional 
medical officer, embassy nurse, eic. 
Payment may be authorized at Gov- 
ernment expense if the procedure is part 
of a clearance or retirement physical, or 
if it is related directly to treatment prior, 
during or subsequent to hospitalization. 
In your situation, you should submit 
claims to your private insurance carrier 
for expenses related to your doctor’s 
visits and special X rays. Should you be 
hospitalized in the next year for a gall 
bladder operation, you could retro- 
actively seek reimbursement for out-of- 
pocket expenses related to your gall 
bladder tests. 


Q ES WASHINGTON 


My boss seems to be terrified of speak- 
ing before large groups. He begins to 
tense up just before he has to participate 
in staff meetings. He’s also fearful of 
visiting museums and going to church or 
sporting events. Can I do anything to 
help? 


A. 


There are many types of phobias, or ex- 
treme fears. It is a very common prob- 
lem. Sometimes it can be so severe that 
the person is incapacitated. Treatment 
should be by a mental health profes- 
sional. It formerly included extensive 
long-term psychiatric therapy. But in 
recent years, special treatments have 
proven very effective. These treatments 
utilize behavior modification methods, 
relaxation techniques and sometimes 
meditation or hypnosis. 


Q w EUROPE 


Can you tell me if any harmful rays are 
emitted from word processor machines? 
It looks to me like it would be com- 
parable to sitting in front of a television 


The National Institute of Occupational 
Safety and Health has conducted ex- 
tensive and thorough radiation surveys 
of the video display terminals of word 
processor machines. It concluded there 
is no radiation hazard to employees 
working on or near the terminals. 


Q Bi EUROPE 


Is there any situation overseas when the 
Department would pay for dental care? 


A. 


In existing regulations, coverage of 
dental care generally is restricted to 
those circumstances where the patient 
was admitted to a hospital and dental 
surgery was done under general 
anesthesia. 


Q & AFRICA 


We're good about brushing teeth, but 
when should I teach my three-year-old 
about flossing? 


A. 


The dental consultants tell me that, as a 
general rule, you should teach a child 
flossing as soon as s/he will devote the 
time and effort necessary to do an 
adequate job. Flossing is especially im- 
portant after the eruption of the first 
permanent teeth, such as the six-year 
molars, and increasingly so as more and 
more permanent teeth take their places 
in the dental arches. Much patience will 
be needed during the instructional 
phase, but the benefits to the child make 
it very worthwhile. 


Q # WEST AFRICA 


I'm due to deliver our first baby Decem- 
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ber 13. Rather than traveling to 
Frankfurt and staying in a hotel, I'm 
going to the Midwest in early November 
to stay with my family and await our 
baby’s birth. We understand post will 
only pay the ticket equivalency of the 
round trip to Germany and back. My 
husband and I will pay the difference. 
But, am I eligible for per diem while I’m 
waiting to go into labor and before I 
return to post? 


A. 


You're describing a cost-constructive 
travel situation wherein you are eligible 
for medical travel orders to a given 
destination but you elect to return to the 
United States. It works this way: you 
pay the extra air fare, and are free to 
travel to any location you prefer for 
your medical care. As for per diem, asan 
obstetrical patient on medical travel 
orders, you are eligible for a total of 90 
days per diem. Since you'l be staying 
with family you will, of course, have to 
submit proof of lodging costs with your 
travel voucher. I think the crux of your 
question is whether you're eligible for 
per diem if you don’ go to the “desig- 
nated nearest regional ‘medical center 
with adequate medical facilities.” In 
fact, you are eligible for per diem at 
locations other than designated regional 
medical centers. By the way, should 
obstetric complications arise requiring 
you to remain away from post longer 
than 90 days, you can submit a medical 
report to us indicating the same. Upon 
review in Medical Services, additional 
per diem may be approved, not to 


exceed a total of 120 days. Good luck in » 


December! 0 


Dr. Korcak’s 
health hints 


Seizures 


This is an alarming sight. The 
victim’s limbs jerk violently, his/er eyes 
may roll upward, his/er breath may 
become heavy with dribbling, or even 
frothing, at the mouth. Breathing may 
stop in some seizures, or the victim may 
bite his/er tongue so severely that it 
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blocks the airway. If possible, place a 
blunt object between the teeth so the 
victim won't bite his/er tongue. 

During the seizure: (a) there is little 
you can do; (b) let the seizure run its 
course; (c) help the victim to lie down ta 
avoid injury; (d) keep him/er from 
falling into furniture with sharp edges; 
(e) loosen restrictive clothing; (f) use no 
force; (g) do not try to restrain a seizure 
victim. 

After the seizure: (a) check to see if 
the victim is breathing. If s/he is not, 
give rescue breathing at once; (b) check 
to see if the victim is wearing a “medic 
alert” or similar bracelet. It describes 
emergency medical requirements; (c) 
check to see if the victim has any burns 


MADRID, Spain—Trimming excess fat at 
this post is easier now that the embassy Com- 
missary Association has installed an exercise 
room. Inaugurating the facilities: association 
manager Erica Pyle and Deborah Bolton (try- 
ing the ballet bar), Nancy Vosburg (on the 
rowing machine), Robert Myers (doing 
situps), Ray Burson (weightlifting). And how's 


the battle of the bulge going at your post? 


around the mouth. This would indicate 
poison. 

The victim of a seizure or con- 
vulsion may be conscious but not talka- 
tive when the intense movement stops. 
Stay with the victim. Be certain that 
breathing continues. Then, when the 
victim seems able to move, get medical 
attention. 0 
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MEDICAL SERVICES 


Alcohol Awareness Program 


‘Why haven't | been 
able to help 
my alcoholic?’ 


Alcoholism is a family disease, 
and it is often said that members of the 
family of the alcoholic are also sick with 
this disease. The following is reprinted 
with permission of the Johnson In- 
stitute of Minneapolis. A second in- 
stallment will appear in next month’s 
issue. 


“Alcoholism attacks everyone.” 
This statement describes vividly 
the widespread effect of the disease 
process. Few other illnesses so 
thoroughly involve such persons as: 
spouses, other family members, close 
friends, fellow employees, and em- 
ployers. This paper describes the self- 
defeating and progressively harmful 
attempts at coping that are frequently 
used by the spouses. 


The disease 

In order to understand how the 
spouse becomes trapped by the illness, 
one must be aware of the disease process 
within the alcoholic. With the progres- 
sion of the illness, the alcoholic’s drink- 
ing behavior becomes increasingly more 
bizarre, unpredictable, abusive, and 
destructive. In order to withstand the 
overwhelming negative feelings about 
himself that are associated with this type 
of behavior, spontaneous defenses arise 
and develop without any conscious 
realization on his part. The major 
defenses which arise are:* 

1. Repression—The spontaneous 
forgetting of shamefu! and painful 
memories. 

2. Rationalization—The intel- 
lectual process of making irrational be- 
havior seem rational. 

3. Projection—The unconscious 
unloading of personally unacceptable 
thoughts, feelings and attitudes about 
self onto others. 

These defenses cause the alcoholic 


*We are not taking into account the massive dis- 
tortion of the alcoholic’s memory system here. 
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to be genuinely and sincerely “out of 
touch” with the severity of his symp- 
toms. Repression forms memory gaps in 
the alcoholic which lead him to forget 
much of “last night.” Rationalizations 
victimize him by “explaining away” suc- 
cessfully those events which repression 
cannot completely erase. Finally, 
projection unloads much of his growing 
self-hatred by causing him to see others, 
especially his spouse, asangry, resentful, 
meddling, unloving and the cause of 
most of his current problems....These 
defenses combine to form a wall of self- 
deception which keeps him from being 
able to “see the truth” of his condition. 


The protector 

As the spouse absorbs the brunt of 
these defenses, her self-image progres- 
sively deteriorates. She, too, falls victim 
to her own defenses which are the same 
as those of the alcoholic. (Nearly half of 
these spouses are “he’s” rather than 
“she’s.”) During the initial stages of the 
disease, when the alcoholic’s excessive 
drinking episodes occur infrequently, 
she unconsciously assumes a life style 
which causes her to adopt the defensive 
attitude of the “PROTECTOR.” This 
attitude thrusts upon her new responsi- 
bilities such as: 

—Making apologies to family and 
friends for his anti-social behavior 
which results from drinking. 

—Calling his employer to make 
excuses for his absences or tardiness 
which are alcohol-related. 

—Supporting his various ra- 
tionalizations dealing with his abnormal 
drinking. 

Each time she is forced to accept 
one of these new responsibilities, her 
self-image lowers, while her defenses rise 
to hide reality from her. Her own ra- 
tionalizations and repressions cause her 
to believe that “it really is the flu” or “last 
night wasn’t all that bad.” Her defenses, 
like the alcoholic’s, form a wall of self- 
deception which allows the disease to 
continue and worsen. 

It is important to examine how 
these defenses slowly gain control of her 
life. As the alcoholic’s compulsive 
drinking increases, so do his spontane- 


ous projections. The spouse becomes 
the recipient of an increasing number of 
statements such as: 

“Maybe if you would have a decent 
meal on time once in awhile, I wouldn’t 
need to drink so much.” 

“Those kids would drive any man 
to drink! You should control them 
better.” 

“Can’t you do something about 
your hair? You look like a tramp!” 

“Y our friends are the world’s great- 
est bores—but then I guess it takes one 
to know one.” 

“If you were more of a woman, I 
wouldn’t need to drink so much.” 

Through these statements, he un- 
consciously is “dumping” his self-hatred 
on her, and the result is her growing feel- 
ings of guilt and inadequacy. She ques- 
tions whether she is a worthwhile wife, 
mother, and person. She seriously 
wonders how she is causing him to 
drink. As her self-doubts intensify, her 
own defenses rise to block the reality of 
his drinking problems and act to hide 
her negative feelings about herself. She 
becomes the “PROTECTOR” in an un- 
conscious attempt to prove herself to be 
a meaningful and worthwhile person. 
She tries to be the “ideal” wife, without 
being aware that what she really is doing 
is reacting to his projections of his own 
self-hatred. She increasingly nurses him, 
apologizes for him, excuses him, and 
supports his “other reasons” for drink- 
ing. Her repressions and rationaliza- 
tions successfully deceive her into be- 
lieving that “everybody drinks too much 
once in awhile” or “if I change somehow 
this will go away.” 


The controller 

As the abusive drinking and pro- 
jections increase, so does the deteriora- 
tion process within the spouse. She feels 
an increasing responsibility for his 
drinking and his behavior. Her pro- 
gressively lowering self worth strength- 
ens her growing belief that somehow she 
is the cause of his drinking. Now in an 
unconscious attempt to regain some 
feelings of worth, the attitude of the 
“CONTROLLER” becomes a sig- 
nificant part of her growing defensive 
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life style. She begins at an increasing rate 
to: 

—Drink with him in hopes of 
keeping it “within limits.” 

—Cancel any social events which 
might result in excessive drinking. 

—Buy the liquor in order to keep it 
“under control.” 

—Pour out or hide extra quantities 
of liquor. 

—Plead that if he loved her and the 
children, he would control his drinking. 

—Assume the responsibility for the 
family’s finances. 

Again it is important to understand 
why the spouse acts this way. The alco- 
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holic’s projections send her the constant 
message, “if it werent for me, he 
wouldnt need to drink.” His drinking 
becomes an outward manifestation of 
her own internal inadequacy. Her feel- 
ings of self-worth are directly inter- 
twined with his drinking. In other 
words, she cannot feel good about 
herself until his drinking is brought 
under control. She is caught in a 
downward spiral. The more she 
attempts to control his drinking the 
more he drinks. The more he drinks the 
more her inadequacy grows. The more 
her inadequacy grows, the more com- 
pulsively she tries to control his drink- 


ing. She is trapped in a progressively 
worsening situation. 


As an integral part of the Alcohol 
Awareness Program, there is an 
Alcoholics Anonymous meeting every 
Wednesday, from noon to I p.m., in the 
New State Building. This meeting is for 
the family and friends of the alcoholic. 
Details can be obtained by calling 632- 
1843 or 632-8804. & 


JAKARTA, Indonesia —Ambassador 
Edward E. Masters, \eft, presents Meritorious 
Honor Award to Dr. Lansing Bennett, 
regional medical officer. 





Diplo-Crostic No. 11 


By CAROL BECKER 


Department of State Historical Office 


DIRECTIONS 


To solve this puzzle, write the 
words that you can guess from the 
definitions in the numbered blanks 
provided, and then transfer the let- 
ters to the corresponding numbered 
squares in the diagram. Working 
back and forth, a quotation will 
appear in the diagram reading from 
left to right. When all the words 
have been filled in, the author and 
title of the book from which the 
quote was taken will appear as the 
first letter of each word reading 
down. The solution will be publish- 
ed in next month's STATE 
magazine. (Ms. Becker's “‘Diplo- 
Crostic No. 10” appeared in the 
June issue; the solution was in the 
July STATE.) 


DEFINITIONS 


A. Hard candy 
B. Muse of Astronomy 


C. A collection of information in 


machine-readable form 45 147 138 


D. “Dies ____”’ (Latin hymn) ‘iain cache 
157 189 29 


E. Science of classification 
F. Drink together 


G. Capable of living 


16 190 155 
H. Possessive adjective cies maa Salas 
151 39 130 


|. Impromptu; extemporaneous 
J. He sings “Celeste Aida” 
K. “The Russian people had learned 


to make a diversion” (Gorki) 


L. The working of miracles 


M. (With Word Y) January 5th 


N. A gawky adolescent boy 
113 135 60 


ae | | | 
Pe ee 


La 
cae 
boro 


Pa ok oe 


DEFINITIONS 


“An egg is dear on 
day” (Russian proverb) 


. Upper middle class solidarity, 


92 


esp. British 


. Drunkard 


“82 


. What an elocutionist says to a 


. Literally, one who writes on the 


brown cow 


back of something 


. Shine brightly 


. Counterclockwise 


. Its capital is Bloemfontein 


. Inventor of a modern electronic 


keyboard instrument 


. The one nominated 


. See Word M 


191 133 150 2 179 


“67 


167 188 164 44 


11 42 69 116 


132 119 36 6 


eT . 


5 154 78 





American Diplomacy 1781 


Every door is shut 
August/September 1781 


By JAN K. HERMAN 


“ao ARMY will hold itself in the 
most perfect readiness to move at 
the shortest notice.” Thus begins the 
commander-in-chief’s general orders on 
the morning of August 15. With the 
arrival of a dispatch from Admiral de 
Grasse the day before, the complexion 
of the war suddenly changes. Until now, 
Washington tenaciously clung to the 
hope that the British could be attacked 
successfully and thrown out of New 
York City. But de Grasse’s destination is 
the Chesapeake, not Sandy Hook. 
However, he can only remain in 
American waters until mid-October, 
and then must return to the West Indies. 
Washington’s course is clear and 
unequivocal. Within hours, he pens an 
urgent letter to Lafayette in Virginia in- 
forming him of the impending arrival of 


the French fleet. General Lafayette is to 


detain and, if possible, block Corn- 
wallis’ escape southward into the 
Carolinas. 

The British commander has, in the 
meantime, fallen back to the Virginia 
coast and, on August I, begins fortifying 
the small river port of Yorktown. 

At 2 a.m. on the 20th, 2,000 Amer- 
icans and 4,000 Frenchmen begin to 
cross the Hudson and march 500 miles 
to Virginia. There they hope to 
rendezvous with Lafayette and Admiral 


sea. And then there is the matter of the 
siege artillery. That must go by ship 
from Newport and be set up where it will 
do the most good. Moreover, Corn- 
wallis cannot be permitted to escape 
before everything is in place. 

The biggest question mark is de 
Grasse. Will he arrive in time? The 
answer is yes. On the 30th, 28 French 
line-of-battle ships, six frigates and 
accompanying troop transports anchor 
in Chesapeake Bay. Two days later, 
General Anthony Wayne’s troops move 
to block Cornwallis’ escape by land. 
French vessels then blockade the York 
and James Rivers. On September 2, 
Wayne informs Lafayette that “every 
door is shut. . .against poor Cornwallis 


de Grasse’s ships. With the exception of | 


General Washington and his closest 
aides, few know their true destination. 

It is a go-for-broke campaign with 
the American Revolution in the 
balance. So much depends upontiming, 
logistics, and plain good fortune. With 
an unpaid and near-mutinous army to 
lead, and 18th-century communications 
to contend with, Washington’s odds do 
not seem promising. He must pass to the 
west of New York without raising 
suspicion, and reach Virginia before 
Cornwallis can be relieved. By the time 
he arrives, de Grasse’s blockading fleet 
must be in place to trap Cornwallis by 
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Meanwhile, the allies continue 
southward and pass through 
Philadelphia. Immaculately uniformed 
and drilled French regulars put on a 
spectacular parade for the wildly 
cheering crowds. In contrast, the 
unpaid, ragtag Americans grumble as 
they trudge through the blistering streets 
of the rebel capital. 

General Washington, mindful of 
his men’s discontent, begs Robert 
Morris, superintendent of finance, for 
money to pay them. Morris responds by 
procuring a short-term French loan of 
$20,000. The sum falls short but, for the 
first time in many months, American 
soldiers have money to spend. 

On September 5, a messenger 
bearing an important packet of letters 
meets General Washington on the road 
south of Philadelphia. The next day in 
his daily orders, Washington shares the 
good news with his troops. “It is with the 


(One of a series) 


highest pleasure and satisfaction that 
the commander-in-chief announces to 
the Army the arrival of Count de Grasse 
in the Chesapeake. . -he felicitates the 
Army on the auspicious occasion, he 
anticipates the glorious events which 
may be expected. . .” 

The same day, British Admiral 
Graves arrives off the Virginia Capes, 
and de Grasse weighs anchor to meet 
him. The British come out on the short 
end of the battle. Three days later, 
Graves seals Cornwallis’ fate by sailing 
back to New York to refit. 

On the 14th, Washington arrives in 
Williamsburg and assumes command of 
8,800 Continentals and Virginia militia 
and 7,800 French troops supported by 
40 ships manned by more than 5,000 
sailors. For the first time in six years, 
George Washington has reason to be- 
lieve that a grand victory is within his 
grasp. 

September 28 dawns crisp and 
clear as the allies march the short 
distance from Williamsburg to the York 
River. The siege of Yorktown begins. & 
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Grievance Actions 


The articles in this section are sum- 
maries of Foreign Service Grievance 
Board decisions, in cases brought by 
employees of State, AID and the Inter- 
national Communication Agency. The 
board, in issuing the summaries, has 
taken care to protect the identity of 
grievants. For example, the employing 
agency and overseas posts are not 
identified except where sense demands 
it. Also, as a rule, only the masculine 
pronoun is used. The numbers are 
sequential, assigned to each case as it 
was received by the board. Headlines 
are by the STATE editorial staff. 


“New junior officer arrived today—turned 
down housing, said her office wasn't big 
enough, and demanded her husband be the 
new F.L.O.” 


Evaluation ruled 
not prejudicial 


5 2 8 —The grievant requested that 

an evaluation report which he 
argued was falsely prejudicial be re- 
moved from his file, and that he be pro- 
moted retroactively on the ground that 
he would have been promoted but for 
the contested report. 

The board was not persuaded that 
the criticisms objected to by the grievant 
were inaccurate. Communications by 
the grievant to a personnel adViser, in 
which he admitted to the faults re- 
ported, weighed heavily in the board’s 
conclusion. 

The board also found that: (1) the 


lack of specificity in the contested report 
was not sufficient to warrant voiding it; 
(2) the numerous accomplishments list- 
ed in the report were not inconsistent 
with criticisms that the grievant was dis- 
organized or that there was room for 
improvement in his interpersonal rela- 
tions; and (3) brevity of contact between 
the grievant and the reviewing officer 
was not sufficient reason for concluding 
that the reviewing officer’s statement 
was inaccurate. 

Also, the board took note of the 
fact that a recent promotion the grievant 
received was made while the contested 
evaluation was part of his file. O 


Grievance board says 
no on promotion 


= s grievant requested a 
ruling that he be promoted 


retroactively on grounds that he would 
have been promoted but for the 
presence in one of his evaluation reports 
of inaccurate material subsequently 
deleted by his agency. The grievance 
board concluded that it was improbable 
the inaccurate material had been a 
critical factor in the grievant’s not get- 
ting promoted, for the following 
reasons: (1) the criticism in the 
evaluation seemed minor in the light of 
the high praise for the grievant in the rest 
of the report; (2) the reviewing officer’s 
statement offset much of the criticism in 
the report; (3) the inaccurate material 
was offset by highly positive appraisals 
in other evaluations; (4) the grievant 
would have had to be more than 35 
places higher on the promotion list to be 
promoted. 

The grievant also argued that a 
favorable evaluation which was iate in 
reaching the promotion board was 
probably not seen by the board, thus 
also adversely affecting his chances for 
promotion. The grievance board noted 
that the delayed report was in the 
grievant’s file a month before the pro- 
motion board finished its work. The 
grievance board declined to presume 
that the promotion board failed to see 
this report during that month. 
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When the grievant’s agency 
removed the inaccurate material from 
his evaluation, it also removed, with the 
grievant’s acquiescence, the offsetting 
comments by the reviewing officer, 
leaving a noticeable gap in the reviewing 
officer’s statement. The grievant con- 
tended that this gap might lead promo- 
tion boards to assume that critical state- 
ments were contained in the rating 
officer’s statement. The grievance board 
ordered the gap in the reviewing state- 
ment closed. 0 


Board denies request 
on legal fees 


5 495i" grievant was sued in 

District Court, along with 
several agency officials, including the 
head of the agency and other top 
officials, by a former agency employee, 
who alleged that the individuals con- 
spired to prepare an adverse efficiency 
report to separate him from the agency. 
The Justice Department asked the 
grievant whether he wished Justice to 
represent him, but he declined and 
sought his own private counsel. The 
Justice Department defended the other 
officials, and their case was soon dis- 
missed on technical or other grounds. 
The grievant was also dismissed at a 
later date, but he had incurred attorney 
fees and began attempts to obtain re- 
imbursement. 

The board reviewed the reasons 
advanced by the grievant for seeking 
private counsel and declining repre- 
sentation by Justice. The board did not 
uphold the grievant’s contention that he 
felt he would not be properly repre- 
sented by the Justice Department be- 
cause of his low rank in the hierarchy. 
The board also found the grievant did 
not follow the procedures for obtaining 
authorization from Justice for hiring an 
outside counsel. 

On the question of the timeliness of 
the submission of the grievance, the 
board determined that delays in the case 
could be traced to the agency’s sug- 
gestion that grievant should obtain a 
decision from the U.S. comptroller 
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general. However, while the grievance 
was found to be timely filed, the board 
denied it on its merits. 0 


Agency loses foreign- 
flag travel case 


* .s complaint was gen- 

erated by the agency’s attempt 
to have the grievant reimburse it for 
payment of his travel on a foreign-flag 
vessel. 

Prior to his travel on the vessel fora 
portion of his return trip to post from 
home leave, officials in his agency had 
assured him this was authorized, since it 
could be paid for out of surplus foreign 
credits in the currency of the country in 
which he was posted. He was provided 
with a memorandum authorizing pay- 
ment for foreign-flag travel in foreign 
currency, which was accepted by the 
vendor. 

However, instead of paying the 
foreign flag line in foreign currency, the 
agency, upon the request of the shipping 
line, paid in U.S. dollars two and one- 
half years after the actual travel, and 
subsequently asked the grievant for re- 
imbursement. Even though the post and 
Washington had earlier approved his 
travel voucher, the agency sought re- 
imbursement because it claimed that the 
grievant had not furnished certification 
that his travel via the vessel was auth- 
orized. 

The board, on the basis of the 
evidence before it, found that the 
agency’s effort to collect the money 
from the grievant was without justifica- 
tion and ordered it to abandon that 
effort. O 


Grievant loses 
R&R challenge 


“ = 0 —The agency asked the griev- 

ant to reimburse it for R&R 
(rest and recuperation) travel he and his 
family had because he left the post after 
completing only 13 months of his three- 
year tour of duty. The grievant stated he 
retired in order to care for an elderly, 


ailing close relative in the United States. 

He asked that he be granted a 
waiver of reimbursement on compas- 
sionate grounds, giving as additional 
justification that he had a markedly 
lower income after retirement and that 
he had voluntarily forfeited R&R at 
other hardship posts. He also felt the 
agency gave too strict an interpretation 
to the regulations concerning the length 
of time to be served at post in order to 
qualify for R&R. 

The board, finding that the agency 
had interpreted and applied the ap- 
plicable rules, regulations and policy 
correctly and that it had acted properly 
in requesting reimbursement for the 
R&R, denied the grievance. 0 


Board recommends 
backdated promotion 


555... Foreign Service special- 
ist requested reclassification 
and retroactive promotion because of 
the upgrading of his positiona year after 
he entered on duty. He also asked that 
the rating and reviewing officers for his 
first six months at post be reprimanded 
because he attributed his failure to be 
promoted after his third year in the 
Service to their 12-week delay in com- 
pleting and forwarding an evaluation 
report on his initial period there. 

The agency turned down the re- 
quest for reclassification on the ground 
that the grievant’s entry level had been 
determined in accordance with regula- 
tions prevailing at the time of his entry 
into the Service. 

In denying the second request, the 
agency conceded that the processing of 
the evaluation report had been dilatory, 
but noted that he had been recom- 
mended, though not reached, for pro- 
motion in the same year. Thus, it con- 
cluded, the grievant had not been ma- 
terially disadvantaged. The following 
year, the grievant was promoted. 

The board sustained the agency in 
its denial of reclassification. The board 
believed that this claim stemmed from 
the grievant’s previous experience of 
nearly two decades in the Civil Service, 
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GRIEVANCE ACTIONS 


where the classification of the position 
occupied by an employee generally 
governs his or her rank. In the board’s 
view, the grievant had not fully grasped 
the rank-in-person concept of the 
Foreign Service personnel system. 

With respect to the agency’s han- 
dling of the grievant’s evaluation report, 
however, the board upheld the grievant. 
Although the grievant had prodded two 
successive superiors to complete the 
report on time, both left the post with- 
out having done so. 

The evaluation report in question 
was tardily cabled to Washington a 
week before the dispersal of the review 
panel, and the agency was not able to 
establish that the review panel had 
actually examined the report. The board 
concluded that the panel did not see the 
highly laudatory account of the 
grievant’s performance and this, the 
board found, clearly damaged his pro- 
motional opportunity. However, the 
board was not persuaded that the tardi- 
ness of the rating and reviewing officers 
warranted a formal reprimand, but 
noted that there was no evidence that 
the agency ever implemented its own 
regulation by inserting the prescribed 
notation in the performance folders of 
the delinquent officers. 

The board did recommend that the 
grievant’s last promotion be backdated 
one year and that, if the latter recom- 
mendation were accepted, he receive 
back pay for that year. 0 


Report is changed, 
but no promotion 


5 a7. grievant maintained 
that, because of his complaints 
about a co-worker’s neglect of duty, his 
supervisors had unfairly criticized his 
own performance in an evaluation 
report, and that this criticism had direct- 
ly resulted in his low-ranking by a selec- 
tion panel. In compensation, the 
grievant requested deletion of the 
criticisms from his evaluation report, 
the removal of the low-ranking state- 
ment and a counseling statement from 
his file, and a retroactive promotion. 
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In his account of the office episode, 
the grievant charged that, at an 
extremely busy period, a colleague spent 
much time on personal telephone calls 
and was absent for long stretches during 
the workday, imposing an extra burden 
on the grievant and another employee. 
The grievant’s appeals to the individual 
concerned and, through channels, to his 
immediate supervisors, had been un- 
availing. The supervisors, in their 
written evaluations, while praising his 
overall performatice, faulted him for 
deficient interperscnal relations and 
downgraded his potential for advance- 
ment. 

Its own investigation persuaded the 
agency that the grievant had not been 
entirely to blame, but rather that the dif- 
ficulty had arisen because of different 
views on how to deal with an acknowl- 
edged problem. While making some 
deletions from the evaluation report, the 
agency found no clear link between the 
report and the low-ranking statement, 
and thus declined the request for 
removal of the entire report. It also dis- 
claimed any basis or authority for a 
retroactive promotion. 

The board ordered several addi- 
tional excisions from the evaluation 
report in the interest of internal con- 
sistency. But it found no integral con- 
nection between the evaluation report 
and the low-ranking statement which in 
its opinion derived from a review of the 
grievant’s performance over several 
years, and not merely a one-year rating. 
It noted that the counseling statement 
singled out professional weaknesses and 
personality traits for which rating and 
reviewing officers had faulted the 
grievant in the past. The board found no 
basis to recommend promotion. 0 


Biame is allocated 
on shipping delay 


5 5g * grievant claimed that 

inordinate delays in shipment 
of his air freight caused him additional 
expenses for which he requested com- 


pensation. The delayed shipment con- 
tained essential baby items which he had 


to replace with purchases at post. 

The agency admitted responsibility 
for part of the delay, but argued that 
other delays were attributable to the 
packing firm, the airlines and the over- 
weight problem of the grievant’s air 
freight. The agency stated, that because 
delays in shipments are common, an 
additional 22 pounds of excess accom- 
panying baggage per person is allowed 
to enable employees to take absolutely 
necessary items with them. The grievant 
did not take advantage of this allow- 
ance, the agency asserted. 

The board found that the agency 
may have been responsible for three to 
four weeks of the total delay, but that 
the movers, the freight forwarder, and 
the grievant himself were in part re- 
sponsible for other delays. For example, 
the grievant failed to stay within a 600- 
pound weight limitation. He also did 
not use the extra 22 pounds per person 
(66 pounds in his case) to take essential 
baby items. 

The board also found that the 
grievant, instead of paying immediately 
when notified of the overweight charges, 
sought to reduce his liability by asking 
his agency for credit on the 66 pounds of 
accompanied baggage he had not used. 
Had he paid in full when first notified of 
the overweight, his shipment would 
have arrived sooner, purchases of addi- 
tional baby items would not have been 
necessary, and he could have sought a 
refund on the 66 pounds at a later time. 

The board found no merit in the 
grievance. O 


Administrative error 
bars promotion 


G 00 Sadan grievance arose 
= because of an admin- 
istrative error in reporting on the 
grievant’s performance for a 14-month 
period. The agency admitted that a per- 
formance evaluation, which would have 
qualified the grievant for promotion 
earlier than he actually received it, had 
not been entered into his performance 
file. The agency informed the grievant 
that it could make his promotion retro- 
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active to the previous year only by 
recommendation of the Foreign Service 
Grievance Board. 

The board recommended, on the 
basis of its examination of the record in 
the case, that the grievant’s promotion 
be made retroactive to the previous 
year, when he would have advanced to 
the next higher grade but for agency 
error. It also recommended that he re- 
ceive all financial benefits incident to 
such retroactive promotion. 0 


Board says tenure 
should be granted 


é 0) 05.0: grievant con- 
aa tended that two docu- 
ments in his file were inaccurate, er- 
roneous and falsely prejudicial, and had 
the effect of denying him tenure and 
promotion. The agency, in its final 
review, concluded that certain portions 
of a reviewing officer’s statement were 
inaccurate, erroneous or falsely 
prejudicial and directed the removal of 
those portions. The agency also agreed 
that portions of a career statement could 
be interpreted as inaccurate or falsely 
prejudicial, and ordered the entire state- 
ment removed from all files. 

The grievant contended that the 
relief was inadequate and appealed to 
the board. He requested that the re- 
mainder of the reviewing officer’s state- 
ment, together with his related com- 
ments, be removed and that he be 
granted tenure and retroactive pro- 
motion. 

As a result of its findings, the board 
ordered the agency to remove from the 
grievant’s file the entire reviewing of- 
ficer’s comments and the rated officer 
comments, together with any related 
material. The board also concluded 
that, because of the flaws in the material 
reviewed by the tenure boards, and in 
the particular circumstances of his case, 
the normal tenuring process could not 
work fairly for the grievant. The 
grievance board recommended that the 
grievant be granted tenure. 

The agency and the exclusive 
representative, as intervenor, argued 
that the grievance board does not have 
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the authority to recommend that a 
grievant be granted tenure. The board 
determined, however, that under Sec- 
tion 1107(J) of the Foreign Service Act 
of 1980, it has the authority to recom- 
mend such remedy in a case it finds 
meritorious. Such recommendations, 
the board recognized, “are extraordin- 
ary remedies which should be reserved 
for extraordinary cases.” 

The board considered the addi- 
tional redress of retroactive promotion 
sought by the grievant. It did not find 
grounds for supporting this request. 
Also, the board did not find payment of 
attorney fees to be warranted in this 
case. 0 


Two recently-appointed members of the Foreign 
Service Grievance Board meet with chairman 
Richard Bloch, \eft. Mrs. Helen Witt of Pittsburgh 
and Arthur Stark of New York were named by 
Secretary Haig to two-year terms. They are pro- 
fessional labor-management arbitrators. 


Grievant is upheld 
in language case 


G a grievant con- 
- tended that he should 
not have been denied a promotion on 
the basis of not meeting the language 
probation requirements, because these 
requirements were not in effect at the 
time he was appointed under a par- 
ticular program. | 

The agency, in its final review, 
stated that its investigation supported 
the grievant’s claim, but that it did not 
have the authority to effect promotion 
retroactively. However, the agency said 
it would endorse the retroactive promo- 
tion if it were recommended by the 
Foreign Service Grievance Board. 

The grievance board recommend- 
ed the retroactive promotion to correct 
the agency’s admitted administrative 
error. @ 
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Honors and Awards 


FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE—Under 
Secretary Richard T. Kennedy, \eft, presents 
Superior Honor Award to Ambassador James J. 
Blake, coordinator of the Executive Seminar in 
National and International Affairs, who retired 
recently. 
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ANKARA, Turkey—At awards ceremony, 
from left: Alaaddin Isiktel, Alfred J. White, 
Yasar Karaer, Karen Bowman, Ali N. Ongun, 
Esin Solakoglu, Aubrey Hooks, Carolyn 
Smith, Ambassador James W. Spain, Serif 
Yildirim, Erdal Ozkan, Hikmet Emir, 
Suleyman Goktas, Fikret Karayalcin, Ahmet 
Ozkan. 


GUADALAJARA, Mexico—National em- 
ployees receive meritorious step increases. 
From left: Donald Mason, administrative 
officer; Guillermo Olguin, head of main- 
tenance; consul general J. Donald Blevins; 
Teresa Paillaud, commercial-economic 
assistant; Gabriela Moreno, bilingual 
secretary; Joe B. Bennett, immigration officer. 
aia - 
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PANAMA—Ambassador Ambler H. Moss 
MARACAIBO, Venezuela—At awards Jr., right, presents Superior Honor Award to 
ceremony, from left: Carmen Vilchez, Adriana labor attaché James Murphy. At left is Mr. 
McChlery, Steven Hill, Ambassador William Murphy’s wife, Jrene, and at right his 
H. Luers, Josefina Rincon, Robert Driscoll, daughter, Mrs. Wesley Naramatsu. 
Lynne Ibarra, Philip Egger, Audio Atencio. 
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HONORS AND AWARDS 
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BANGUI, Central African Republic—At 
awards ceremony, from left: Robert Kiwa, 
Emile Quenseke, Jean-Marie Betto, chargé 
d'affaires Albert E. Fairchild, administrative 
officer Mary C. Pendleton, Louis Zadou, 
Joseph Allaye-M'Boyoko. 


NAIROBI, Kenya—At awards ceremony are, 
from left: Wanjohi Kamau, Raman Chopra, 
Ambassador William C. Harrop, Dedan 
Muthemba, Amos Mwanjalla, James 
Njuguna, @ 





Career Counselors 


+ HE TABLE at right lists the current For domestic personnel. . . 
career counselors for all personnel. In all 
Employees may communicate with the grades. . . In these offices. . . Your counselor is. . . 
appropriate counseling officer for ad- 
vice and guidance in matters relating to S (and all areas serviced Joseph McGuire 
career development, training, assign- out of S/S-EX), S/IG, 
ments and personnel actions. Detach searicn see — 
the table and save it for reference. CA, PA, INR, EA Janet Vido 

OES, L, M/MED, PM, Annette Hales 
Civil Service and other personnel 7 a HA, RP, SM ties 

. 2 r 

who are not subject to worldwide M/FSI, S/CPR, NEA, take aii 
assignment are served by the Office of M/DGP 
Civil Service Career Development and 
Assignments (PER / CCA), Room 2421, 
ext. 20485. The table shows your 
individual counselor. In classes. . . with function or 

assignment in. . . Your counselor is. . . 


For worldwide personnel. . . 


Foreign Service personnel who are 

subject to worldwide assignment are a" ae = EF. Ch. es 
s : , Executive 

served by the Office of Foreign Service Seminar, S/P, RP, S/R 

Career Development and Assignments EUR, CA, M, A, PM Don Junior 

(PER/FCA), Room 2328, ext. 28312. (+T), ACDA, OES, 

The table shows your individual oom 


o40 AF, EA, INR, PA, HA,L Robert H. Wenzel 
counselor. In addition, Margaret D. ARA. INM. H. IO, EB A. Wendell Whiting 


Anderson and Earl Ambre are available DIR/IPA 
to all Foreign Service personnel for Administrative Howard L. McGowan 
general career counseling. Ms. Consular Donald K. Parsons 


: . Econ/Commercial Richard C. Scissors 
Anderson is located in Room 2419 and Political (inc. Labor, Robert D. Collins 
can be reached on extension 29659. Mr. Program Direction) 


Ambre is located in Room 2328 and can Security Peter E. Bergin 

be reached on extension 28453. 
Administrative Howard L. McGowan 
Consular Donald K. Parsons 
Econ/Commercial (A-D) Richard C. Scissors 
Econ/Commercial (E-Z) Charles A. Kennedy 
Political (inc. Labor) William S. Shepard 
Security Peter E. Bergin 


Administrative Peggy Blackford 
Consular Sandra Humphrey 
Econ/Commercial Charles A. Kennedy 
Political Thomas P. Hamilton 
Security Richard J. Rowan 


46 . Chief, Jr. Officers Charles T. Magee 
(Untenured) Administrative Thomas C. Tighe 
Consular Max N. Robinson 
Econ/Commercial Walter H. Manger 
Political Walter H. Manger 
Security Richard J. Rowan 


Secretaries Ann Johnson 
Secretaries Janice Yeadon 
Secretaries Maria A. Rodgers 


Communications Samuel R. Richardson 
Personnel 

Communications John Maysa 
Personnel 

Communications Victor J. Maffett 
Personnel 


ee LD 
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Personnel: Civil Service 


Promotions 
GG-6 


Cavallaro, Marie E., U.S. Mission to United 
Nations 


GG-11 


Barcori, Helene E., U.S. Mission to United 
Nations 


GS-3 


Allen, Shirelle Y., Office of Comptroller, 
Finance Office 

Calhoun, Chenobia C., Congressional Rela- 
tions 


Ching, Byron Kwock Keong, Passport Of- 


fice, Honolulu 

Ford, Felicia Celeste, Passport Office, Rec- 
ords Branch 

Paterniti, Kathleen Ann, Passport Office, 
Miami 


GS-4 


McGill, Mary E., Oceans and International 
Environmental and Scientific Affairs 

Okeefe, Allison J., Office of Security, Foreign 
Operations 
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Ward, Charles D., Office of Comptroller, 
Finance Office 

Wood, Amy J., Office of Security, Passport 
and Visa Branch 

Woods, Helena Virginia, Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs, Aviation Programs 


GS-5 


Bryant, Herbert, Office of Comptroller, Fi- 
nance Office 

Butler, Emily R., Office of Communications, 
Diplomatic Pouch and Courier Operations 

Deadwyler, Gregory E., Office of Com- 
munications, Diplomatic Pouch and 
Courier Operations 

Edwards, Kevin T., Public Affairs 

Exler, Randee Sue, Office of Operations, 
Foreign Affairs Information Management 
Division 

Kiuru, Aili M., Inter-American Affairs, Of- 
fice of Regional Economic Policy 

Munson, Sheila E., Office of Operations, 
Foreign Affairs Information Management 
Division 

Neve, Nina Jean, Public Affairs, Office of the 
Historian 

Richardson, Alvin B., Office of Operations, 
Foreign Affairs Information Management 
Division 

Thorne, Denitra R., Office of Operations, 
Foreign Affairs Information Manage- 


SAN FRANCISCO—Bobbie J. Vaughn of 
the State Department’s Despatch Agency here 
holds certificate she received with a $1,260 
Meritorious Honor Award, in connection 
with savings that were realized by the Govern- 
ment through her rate negotiations with 
various carriers. Her colleagues, from right, 
are despatch agent Quetzal Doty, Helen 
Rudinsky, Ann Campbell, Lee Munroe, Julia 
Chouprov, Suzann Chaffee, Jim Dunne. 


ment Division 
GS-6 


Bilbo, Janet L., Bureau of Personnel, Foreign 
Service Officer Recruitment Branch 

Birkinshaw, Laura M., Bureau of Personnel, 
Civil Service Career Development and As- 
signments 

Case, Kathleen J., Economic and Business 
Affairs 

Gaynus Jr., Frank E., Office of Operations, 
Facilities Management and Administra- 
tive Services 

Murtha, Martha M., Congressional Relations 

Ohta, Sharon E., Office of the Secretary, 
Secretariat Staff 

Tyler, Eva O., Office of Inter-African Affairs 

Walter, Marguerite Ann N., Office of Opera- 
tions, Supply and Transportation Division 

Waska, Frances R., Near Eastern and South 
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Asian Affairs 
Williams, Elise E., Inter-American Affairs, Of- 
fice of Regional Economic Policy 


GS-7 


Brown-Davis, Jacqueline L., Foreign Service 
Institute 

Chandler, Coleman A., Office of Comptrol- 
ler, Finance Office 

Crymes, Jacqueline D., Protocol 

Dubose, Lynn C., Office of Operations, 
Foreign Affairs Information Management 
Division 

Jernigan, Tamara G., Office of Security, 
Dignitary Protection 

Keeter, Evelyn B., Office of Security, Dallas 
Field Office 

Reck, Kathleen Ann, Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs, Office of Development Fi- 
nance 

Roberts, Joan G., Intelligence and Research 

Smith, Martha P., Northern European Affairs 

Stevens, Caroline A., Passport Services 

Teviowitz, Steven Mark, Office of Opera- 
tions, Foreign Affairs Information Manage- 
ment Division 

Walker, Dianna H., Office of Operations, 
Foreign Affairs Information Management 
Division 


GS-8 


Alexander, Martha B., Office of West African 
Affairs 


GS-9 


Bales, David L., Communications Center 

Carter, James V., Communications Center 

Chechele, Robert J., Communications Cen- 
ter 

Dudley, Charlotte E., Office of Operations, 
Supply and Transportation Division 

Gorisek, George F., Communications Center 

Harris, Kenneth J., Office of Comptroller, Re- 
source Management and Evaluation 

McPherson, Bobby L., Communications 
Center 

Muse, Debra A., Protocol 

Robinson, Aileen V. S., Refugee Programs 


GS-10 


Marshall, Gloria Marie, Office of the Deputy 
Secretary 

Soltis, Marjorie Ann, Office of the Deputy 
Secretary 


GS-11 


Comfort, Joseph T., Communications Cen- 
ter 

Cubbins, Phyllis E., Passport Office, Seattle 

Jenkins, Wardell L., Communications Center 

Russell, Elden R., Communications Center 

Sloan, William B., Communications Center 
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Watts, Norris B., Communications Center 
Zyiman, Jon G., International Organization 
Affairs 


GS-12 


Martin, Lionel R., Communications Center 

Middleton, Maria Di Sante, Passport Office, 
Philadelphia 

Wilcox, George O., Communications Center 


GS-13 


Catlin, Robert J., Communications Center 
Denault, Donald D., Communications Center 
Farris, Leroy, Communications Center 


GS-14 


Leong, Jain T., Office of Communications, 
Programming and Engineering Division 
Liebau, Robert N., Communications Center 
Williams, Thomas L., Equal Employment Op- 

portunity and Civil Rights Office 


WI-25 


Jackson Jr., Albert G., Office of Operations, 
Foreign Affairs Information Management 
Division 


New appointments 


Adeiman, Kenneth Lee, U.S. Mission to 
United Nations 

Adier, Jane M., East Asian and Pacific Af- 
fairs 

Anthony, Rosalind Sherese, Passport Office, 
Chicago 

Baer, Diane L., Bureau of Personnel, Office 
of Management 

Bailey, Andrew P., Information Systems Of- 
fice, Systems Design and Programming 
Division 

Bennett, Bruce L., Bureau of Personnel, Of- 
fice of Management 

Biegel, Joseph D., Office of the Legal Adviser 

Blackburn, Marianne, Passport Office, Rec- 
ords Branch 

Blackwell, Desiree C., Bureau of Personnel, 
Office of Management 

Bobik, Leslie A., Office of the Secretary, 
Executive Secretariat 

Bokow, David F., Inter-American Affairs 

Bolten, Joshua B., Office of Assistant Legal 
Adviser, Inter-American Affairs 

Born, Gary B., Office of the Legai Adviser 

Branoff, Terry Patrick, Consular Affairs 

Brathwaite, Janice A., Passport Office, 
Clearance Branch 

Brown, Josephine M., Office of Medical 
Services 

Broyles, Susan M., Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs 

Brunsdale, Louise Margaret, U.S. Mission to 
United Nations 


Buchanan Jr., lvens, Office of Operations, 
Foreign Affairs information Management 
Division 

Burkholder, Deidra A., Office of Communi- 
cations, Programs and Engineering Divi- 
sion 

Carter, Fonda Yunsey, Consular Affairs 

Carthens, Naomi C., Office: of Operations, 
Foreign Affairs Information Management 
Division 

Castro, Irma, Office of Operations, Supply 
and Transportation Division 

Chapman, Katherine D., Bureau of Person- 
nel, Office of Management 

Clark, Gwendolyn O., Bureau of Personnel, 
Office of Management 

Cobb, Clifford Melvin, Office of the Comp- 
troller, Finance Office 

Cohen, Leslie, Inter-American Affairs 

Coleman, Betty L., Bureau of Personnel, Of- 
fice of Management 

Coles, Candace Lauran, Office of Opera- 
tions, Supply and Transportation Division 

Coles, Kevin Lamont, Office of Operations, 
Facilities Management and Administra- 
tive Seryices 

Collins, as S., Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs 

Contreras, Anthony Andre, Passport Office, 
New York 

Cook Jr., Leicester W., Intelligence and Re- 
search 

Coontz, Constance Patricia, Overseas Cit- 
izens Services 

Cram, Margit, Foreign Service Institute 

Cwik, Cynthia H., East Asian and Pacific Af- 
fairs 

Dal Santo, Mary, Bureau of Administration 

David, Ball, Consular Affairs, Visa Office 

Davis, Ivory Cynthia, Consular Affairs 

Day, Lois M., Classification/Deciassification 
Center 

De-Rivas, Juan Rafael, Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Deason, Joan L., Family Liaison Office 

Desmarias, Denise M., African Affairs 

Di Carlo, Dominick L., International Nar- 
cotics Matters 

Dincmen, Gulben, Foreign Service Institute 

Dirndorfer, Theresa K., Office of Operations, 
Supply and Transportation Division 

Drury, Brian Christopher, Passport Office, 
Records Branch 

Dukes, Renee Lavern, Passport Office, Stam- 
ford 

Eagan, Catherine Margaret, Passport Office, 
Boston 

Eid, Nasri A., Foreign Service Institute 

Ellis, Charlies F., Office of the Secretary, 
Executive Secretariat 

Espana, Anna L., Bureau of Personnel, Of- 
fice of Management 

Ferrell, Ava Mariea, Office of Operations, 
Facilities Management and Administrative 
Services 

Fisher, Angela Irene, Passport Office, Wash- 
ington 
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PERSONNEL: CIVIL SERVICE 


Fleming, Edith Michele, Office of the Comp- 
troller, Finance Office 

Forgione, Mary Anne, Office of the Comp- 
troller, Office of Budget and Planning 

Fox, James W., Office of Under Secretary for 
Economic Affairs 

Gallagher, Lillian Maria, Passport Office, 
Miami 

Garcia, Caron L., Bureau of Personnel, Of- 
fice of Management 

Garcia, Elizabeth, Passport Office, New York 

George, Lorraine E., Consular Affairs 

Gerstung, Warren C., Passport Office, Los 
Angeles 

Gibson, Michelle, Office of Medical Services 

Glenn, Tywander Marie, East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 

Gold, Ricki A., Near Eastern and South Asian 
Affairs 

Golden, Nancy L., Office of the Secretary, 
Executive Secretariat 

Goode, Ina S., Foreign Service institute 

Goodman, Daniel J., Office of Communica- 
tions, Programs and Engineering Division 

Goodwin, Lisa Jeanne, Office of Security 

Grant, Rita M., Bureau of Personnel, Office of 
Management 

Green, Gregory Allan, Office of the Comp- 
troller, Finance Office 

Guanio, Evangelina D., Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Haendel, Dan, Office of the Counselor 

Hairston, Michelle Candia, Office of the 
Comptroller, Finance Office 

Hall, Wilma G., Office of the Counselor 

Hammond, Francis T., Bureau of Personnel, 
Office of Management 

Hammonds, Dorothy H., Inter-American Af- 
fairs 

Hargrove, Gerry L., Bureau of Personnel, Of- 
fice of Management 

Harris, Ann Coreen, Inter-American Affairs 

Harrison, Janet Lee, Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Hawkins, Gwendolyn, Bureau of Personnel, 
Office of Management 

Hayden, Donald L., Bureau of Personnel, Of- 
fice of Management 

Hoffman, Christina, Foreign Service Institute 

Hoffman, Patricia Grace, Office of Opera- 
tions, Supply and Transportation Division 

Holly, Cynthia Nadine, Office of the Secre- 
tary, Executive Secretariat 

Hopson, Reginald E., Bureau of Personnel, 
Office of Management 

Hosono, Erwin, Bureau of Personnel, Office 
of Management 

Howe, Paul Brooks, Passport Office, Rec- 
ords Branch 

Hughes, lantha Rose, Passport Office, Wash- 
ington 

Hull, Ellen M., Near Eastern and South Pacif- 
ic Affairs 

Hurst, Elmer F., East Asian and Pacific Af- 
fairs 

James, Renee, Office of the Comptroller, 
Finance Office 
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Jarquin, Cristina S., Foreign Service Institute 

Javits, Jacob K., Office of the Secretary 

Johnson, Jean, Classification/Declassifica- 
tion Center 

Johnson, Kim Aurelia, Visa Office 

Johnson, Paulette Valerie, Office of Opera- 
tions, Facilities Management and Admin- 
istrative Services 

Johnson, Phyllis Elaine, Office of Opera- 
tions, Foreign Affairs Information Manage- 
ment Division 

Jue, Patricia Kay, Visa Office 

Kazyak, Adina Elizabeth, Consular Affairs, 
Visa Office 

King, Petrain Marie, Passport Office, Los 
Angeles 

Kneeper, Christopher S., Information Sys- 
tems Office, Systems Design and Pro- 
gramming Division 

Knolton, Elliott Conrad, Consular Affairs 

Kohan, Georgetta H., Office of Medical 
Services, Mental Health, Alcohol and Drug 
Abuse 

Kuzmich, Paula, International Organization 
Affairs 

Lanyi, Helma, Foreign Service Institute 

Leathem, Paul, Office of the Secretary, 
Executive Secretariat 

Lee, Darlene C., Diplomatic Pouch and 
Courier Operations Division 

Lee, Ivy Elizabeth, Office of Operations, 
Foreign Affairs Information Management 
Division 

Lefever, Ernest W., Office of the Secretary 

Lewis, Vinita E., European Affairs 

Lindstrom, Cynthia L., Bureau of Personnel, 
Office of Management 

Lofty, Tamiko Eunice, Passport Office, 
Evaluations and Standards Division 

Long, Karen Faye, Office of Operations, 
Foreign Affairs Information Management 
Division 

Lourdes, Lora, Office of Operations, Supply 
and Transportation Division 

Lucas, Rhett R., Office of Medical Services 

Luft, Rolf D., Office of the Secretary, Policy 
Planning Staff 

Lustick, lan Steven, Intelligence and Re- 
search 

Lyles, Aurelia, Passport Office, New York 

Lyte, Diana S., Congressional Relations 

Mackell, Christine X., Bureau of Personnel, 
Office of Management 

Malone, James L., Oceans and International 
Environmental and Scientific Affairs 

Maloy, Elene Uverl, Passport Office, 
Houston 

Manning, Linda M., Foreign Service Institute, 
Administrative Services 

Mara, Edwyn Z., Office of the Comptroller, 
Finance Office 

Marion Jr., John L., Office of the Under 
Secretary for Management 

Marshak, Robert S., Inter-American Affairs 

Martinez, Sylvie Lynn, Office of Operations, 
Supply and Transportation Division 

Mazaroff, Jay Warren, Office of Operations, 


Supply and Transportation Division 

McCullough, Earl Timothy, Classification/ 
Declassification Center 

McDaniel, Sharon Jennette, Passport Office, 
Miami 

McGowan, Janice M., Office of the Secre- 
tary, Executive Secretariat 

McHale, Stephen Arch, Office of Com- 
munications, Communications Programs 
and Engineering Division 

McCabe, Loch Owen, Office of the Comp- 
troller, Finance Office 

McFadden, Marvin Lee, Office of Operations, 
Foreign Affairs Information Management 
Division 

Memoli, Josephine Maria, Passport Office, 
Stamford 

Mendelson, Keith Joel, Refugee Programs 

Mevorah, Joseph, Office of the Secretary, 
Executive Secretariat 

Middendorf Il, J. William, U.S. Mission to the 
Organization of American States 

Miller, Carla Jeanne, Passport Office, 
Chicago 

Misey, Johanna L., International Organiza- 
tion Affairs 

Monroe, Ronald L., Bureau of Personnel, Of- 
fice of Management 

Moore, Wanda T., Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs 

Mori, Elizabeth J., Office of the Secretary, 
Executive Secretariat 

Mori, Elizdominick L., International Nar- 
cotics Matters 

Morrissey, John Francis, Visa Office 

Moss, Donna M., African Affairs 

Munoz, Silvia, Foreign Service Institute 

Murdock, Catherine C., Office of Protocol 

Myers, Robin L., Bureau of Personnel, Of- 
fice of Management 

Nance, Deborah A., Bureau of Personnel, Of- 
fice of Management 

Nelson, Marketta M., Office of the Comp- 
troller, Finance Office 

O’Bery, Linda Louise, Office of Operations, 
Foreign Affairs Information Management 
Division 

Odom, Keisha Trinette, Passport Office, Los 
Angeles 

Okerson, Gerald G., Diplomatic Pouch and 
Courier Operations Division 

Paradise, Michele M., Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Parker, Steve Earl, Passport Office, Records 
Branch 

Peake, Alyssa A., Bureau of Personnel, Of- 
fice of Management 

Pillsbury, Carol Jane, Bureau of Administra- 
tion 

Pirages, Dennis Clark, Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Prindeville, Dorita, Foreign Service Institute 

Rabayda, Michelle R., Bureau of Personnel, 
Office of Management 

Ramos, Alejandrina, Passport Office, Phila- 
delphia 

Randolph, Raymond Sean, Office of the 
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Secretary, Policy Planning Staff 

Randolph, Sharon W., Bureau of Personnel, 
Office of Management 

Reynolds, Sandy, International Organiza- 
tion Affairs 

Richardson, 
Chicago 

Richey, Susan A., Politico-Military Affairs 

Ridout, Lisa Ann, Bureau of Personnel, Of- 
fice of Management 

Rizvi, Shahzad A., Foreign Service Institute 

Roesser, Mary F., Economic and Business 
Affairs 

Roth, Robin, Inter-American Affairs 

Rudinsky, Helen Ann, Office of Operations, 
Supply and Transportation Division 

Ruffin, Anthony K., International Organiza- 
tion Affairs 

Sakaue, Marlene J., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs 

Sapp, Brenda Lynn, Office of Information 
Systems 

Savage, Steven D., Bureau of Personnel, Of- 
fice of Management 

Schiffman, Carla J., Near Eastern and South 
Pacific Affairs 

Schmidt, Katherine G., International Nar- 
cotics Matters 

Schmitt, Amy Lynne, Office of Citizens Con- 
sular Services, Citizens Emergency 
Center 

Schmutter, Benjamin Paul, Office of Opera- 
tions, Supply and Transportation Division 

Schwager, John M., Oceans and Interna- 
tional Environmental and Scientific Af- 
fairs 

Scott, Cristy Lee, Office of Operations, 
Foreign Affairs Information Management 
Division 

Scott, Judith Joan, Bureau of Administra- 
tion, Personnel Management Division 

Scribner, Richard Allen, Office of the Under 
Secretary for Security Ass ‘stance, Science 
and Technology 

Segars, Elizabeth N., Famiiy Liaison Office 

Shankle, Susan C., Office of the Secretary, 
Executive Secretariat 

Sheerin, Daniel Patrick, Inter-American Af- 
fairs 

Shepherd, Linda Tara, Office of the Comp- 
troller, Finance Office 

Sherry, Anne-Marie, Office of the Secretary, 
Executive Secretariat 

Shorter, Anthony A., Bureau of Personnel, 
Office of Management 

Simmons, Katherine, Bureau of Personnel, 
Office of Management 

Simmons, Phronie L., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs 

Simms, Gene J., Information Systems Of- 
fice, Systems Design and Programming 
Division 

Slavin, Andrea Beth, European Affairs 

Smith, Devi Renee, Passport Office, Miami 

Snow, Kathleen E., Bureau of Personnel, Of- 
fice of Management 

Sober, Sidney, Classification/Declassifica- 


Michael, Passport Office, 
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tion Center 

Stone, Benita R., Office of Medical Services 

Strockbine, Jane P., Information Systems 
Office, Systems Design and Programming 
Division 

Swann, Felecia W., Diplomatic Pouch and 
Courier Operations Division 

Tatum, Toilynne D., Diplomatic Pouch and 
Courier Operations Division 

Taylor, Mark Biair, Office of the Comptrol- 
ler, Finance Office 

Taylor, Robert, Bureau of Personnel, Office 
of Management 

Tchertkoff, Nicolai, Foreign Service Institute 

Tedeschni, Nicholas R., Inter-American Af- 
fairs 

Thomas, Jon Roger, Office of the Secretary, 
Policy Planning Staff 

Thompson, Kristin D., Bureau of Personnel, 
Office of Management 

Thomson, Barbara Fagan, Classification/ 
Declassification Center 

Tiger, Donald, Passport Office, San Fran- 
cisco 

Toailoa, Olive, Passport Office, San Fran- 
cisco 

Toomey, Coileen Ann, Office of Operations, 
Facilities Management and Administrative 
Services 

Trejo, Laura |., Bureau of Personnel, Office 
of Management 

Tyson, Richelle Maria, Consular Affairs 

Underwood, Nicola R., Foreign Service In- 
stitute, Administrative Services 

Vanden Dolder, Teresa A., Bureau of Per- 
sonnel, Office of Management 

Villegas, Iris Yolanda, Passport Office, New 
York 

Watkins, Reginald C., Bureau of Personnel, 
Office of Management 

Weinstock, Michael A., Passport Office, 
Boston 

Werlang, Marisa, Foreign Service Institute 

Weslar, Linda J., Office of the Secretary 

Wheeler, Richard W., Office of the Ambas- 
sador-at-Large 

White, David M., Bureau of Personnel, Office 
of Management 

Winston, Herbert, Diplomatic Pouch and 
Courier Operations Division 

Wright, Jr., Harry S., Bureau of Personnel, 
Office of Management 

Zischke, Douglas Arthur, Classification/De- 
classification Center 


Reassignments 


Brown, Martha F., Economic and Business 
Affairs to Office of Overseas Schools 
Erby-Wilson, Barbara Jean, Consular Af- 
fairs to Office of Inter-African Affairs 
Johnson, Michael L., Office of Operations, 
Foreign Affairs Information Management 
Division to Office of Executive Secretariat 
Kozak, Michael G., Inter-American Affairs, 
Assistant Legal Adviser to Near Eastern 


and South Asian Affairs, Assistant Legal 

Adviser 

Lotz, Sharon Ruth, Bureau of Personnel, Re- 
cruitment to Office of Operations, Foreign 
Affairs Information Management Division 

Lozovina, Jo Ann, Administrative and Cler- 
ical Pool to Near Eastern and South Asian 
Affairs 

McDonald, Janet M., Office of Under Secre- 
tary for Security Assistance to Office of 
the Secretary, Executive Secretariat 

Mcliwain, Theresann, Administrative and 
Clerical Pool to Building, Design and Con- 
struction Division 

Mullaney, Shawn T., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool to European Affairs 

Nichols, Lorie Ann, Passport Office, Wash- 
ington to Visa Office 

Pratt, Davida C., Congressional Relations to 
Office of the Secretary, Executive Secre- 
tariat 

Salter, Bonnie J., Administrative and Clerical 
Pool to European Affairs 

Tillman, Marsha J., Politico-Military Affairs 
to European Affairs 

Williamson, Feaster F., Office of the Secre- 
tary to Office of the Secretary, Informa- 
tion Management Section 


Resignations 


Ahern, Maureen E., Office of Operations, 
Foreign Affairs information Management 
Division 

Alston, Deena M., Office of Operations, 
Foreign Affairs Information Management 
Division 

Armstrong, Regina A., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 

Amold, Terry L., Civil Service Career De- 
velopment and Assignments 

Batts, Anita R., Office of the Comptroller, 
Finance Office 

Ben-Yishai, Liora, Foreign Service Institute 

Bernhard, Beri, Office of the Secretary 

Carter, Dora L., Congressional Relations 

Cavanaugh, Marie P., Office of Protocol 

Farooqi, Farzana, Foreign Service Institute 

Gi!, Mildred B., Passport Office, Corres- 
pondence Branch 

Goodson, Joann P., Passport Office, New 
York 

Gray, Pamela J., Office of Security, Foreign 
Operations 

Hansen, Roger D., Office of the Secretary, 
Policy Planning Staff 

Horbal, Koryne Kaneski, U.S. Mission to the 
United Nations 

Jones, Otis L., Administrative and Clerical 
Pool 

Keller, Jonathan Francis, Intelligence and 
Research 

Krizek, Eugene L., Congressional Relations 

Leipziger, Danny M., Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs, Planning’ and Economic 
Analysis Staff 
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Lewis, John F., Passport Office, Houston 

Mason, Keila P., Passport Office, Detroit 

Norland, Patricia Bammam, Visa Office 

Oravec, Elizabeth L., Passport Office, Detroit 

Oshea, Marie F., Bureau of Personnel, Of- 
fice of Management, Records Division 

Rahmani, Shelly L., Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs, Arabian Peninsula Affairs 

Settle, Tyra Lee, Office of Operations, Sup- 
ply and Transportation Division 

Swing, John Temple, Office of the Deputy 
Secretary, Law of the Sea 

Tanguay, Janet Margaret, Information Sys- 
tems Office, Systems Design and Pro- 
gramming Division 

Viola, Thomas Robert, U.S. Mission to the 
United Nations 

White, Adrienne I., Passport Office, Miami 

Whitfield, Mary E., Passport Office, Los 
Angeles 

Wilson, Peter Arnold, Office of the Secre- 
tary, Policy Planning Staff 


Retirements 


Andrews, 
Center 


Christine R., Communications 


Wood, Dennis H., Office of the Secretary, 
Policy Planning Staff 

Brannock, Leroy A., Diplomatic Pouch and 
Courier Operations Division 

Lewis, Chester, Diplomatic Pouch and 
Courier Operations Division 

McGee, Gale W., U.S. Mission to the Organ- 
ization of American States 

Winnett Jr., George, Congressional Rela- 
tions 0 


Text is available 


Regulations on the health benefits 
coverage of certain survivor annuitants 
under the Federal Employees Health 
Benefits Program have been issued by 
the U.S. Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment. The complete text is available for 


FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE—Director 
Paul H. Boeker, \eft, presents awards to, from left: 
Aristide Pereira, Zehra Mukrime Onursal, June 
Callahan, Madeline Smith, Vincent Arbelaez, 
Victor Litwinski. 


review in the Office of Civil Service 
Career Development and Assignments, 
Room 2421, New State. g 


Money quiz 


Q—Are there any tax benefits from 
owning U.S. savings bonds? 

A—Yes. Reporting of interest for 
federal income tax purposes may be 
deferred until EE bonds are cashed, 
disposed of or reach final maturity, 
whichever occurs first. Also, your bonds 
are exempt from state and local income 
taxes and personal property taxes. 

Q—Do USS. savings bonds become 
part of an estate? 

A—lIf, upon the death of the owner, 
there’s a surviving coowner or beneficiary 
named on the bonds, the bonds do not 
form a part of an estate for probate 
purposes. However, their value must 
usually be included in computing the 
gross estate for estaie tax and inheritance 
tax purposes. 





Personnel: Foreign Service 


New appointments 


Aaron, Roberta G., Madrid 
“Bloom, Marcia S., Junior Officer Corps 

Boyer, Kay M. S., Tegucigalpa 

Brockman, Nancy, Mexico 

Brown, Margaret A., Ottawa 

Budeit, Gerard P., Monterrey 

Burkette, Robert D., Equal Employment Re- 
cruitment Complement 

Burns, Arthur Frank, Bonn 

Burton, Dawson, Mexico 

Cassman, Joel F., Junior Officer Corps 

Collins, Frank, Junior Officer Corps 

Delisi, Scott H., Junior Officer Corps 

Derse, Anne E., Junior Officer Corps 

Eddins, Keith A., Junior Officer Corps 

Evans, Isabel C., Mexico 

Furman, Bradley, Port-au-Prince 

Goldberg, Mina S., Tel Aviv 

Greenwald, Liliana M., Mexico 

Gresham, Linda L., Junior Officer Corps 

Hachey, Shirley P., Damascus 

Harms, Terry, Office of Communications, 
Communications Programs and Engineer- 
ing Division 

Hill, Leonard A., Junior Officer Corps 

Hodges, Deborah Lynne, Nassau 

Hofmann, Darcy E. F., Junior Officer Corps 

Horning, Raymond W., Office of Commun- 
ications, Communications Programs and 
Engineering Division, Telephone Program 

Howard Jr., Clyde I., Junior Officer Corps 

Hughes, Janice P., Asuncion 

Jaworski, Jo Ann, Montreal 

Jenks, Darrell A., Junior Officer Corps 
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Johnson, Lisa K., Caracas 

Jones, John M., Equal Empioyment Recruit- 
ment Complement 

Kaplan, Frederick J., Junior Officer Corps 

Kolankiewicz, Anthony W., Junior Officer 
Corps 

Kristianson, Phyllis J., San Paulo 

Levine, Henry A., Junior Officer Corps 

Likins, Rose M., Junior Officer Corps 

Lovell, Margaret, Jakarta 

Magnor, James B., Seoul 

Mann, Janean L., Equal Employment Re- 
cruitment Complement 

Mathieu, Erick, Port O Spain 

McMahon, Edward R., Junior Officer Corps 

Morris, Scott Richard, Kingston 

Mulloy, Henry E., Mexico 

Murdoch, Leila, Mexico 

Northern, Marc E., Junior Officer Corps 

Onate, Andres D., Equal Employment Re- 
cruitment Complement 

Ortega, Eva P., Tegucigalpa 

Palmer, Ronald D., Kuala Lumpur 

Perez, Elena L., Santo Domingo 

Presgrove, Barbara Anne, Junior Officer 
Corps 

Price ll, Charles H., Brussels 

Prochniak, Eugene John, 
spector General 

Pryce, Kathy E., Mexico 

Rabb, Maxwell M., Rome 

Reich, Thomas G., Junior Officer Corps 

Rhoades, Jane L., La Paz 

Rodgers, Richard P., Junior Officer Corps 

Samuel, Jeanne L., Equal Employment Re- 
cruitment Complement 


Office of In- 


BOGOTA, Colombia—The Community 
Players present Woody Allen’s comedy, 
“Dont Drink the Water.” From left: Reynold 
Riemer, economic counselor; Martin Gold, 
deputy Peace Corps director; Ambassador 
Thomas D. Boyatt; Mrs. Bettie Crigler, wife of 
deputy chief of mission 7. Frank Crigler. 


Sand, Barbara M., Junior Officer Corps 

Smith, Jay T., Junior Officer Corps 

Soucy, Marie White, Caracas 

Stephens, Shelley V., Toronto 

Stewart, David C., Junior Officer Corps 

Stock, Catherine L., Santiago 

Surena, Jean R., Junior Officer Corps 

Sutton, Elizabeth Frances, African Affairs 

Taconi, Cynthia E., Caracas 

Toirac, Renee L., Junior Officer Corps 

Torres, Isela G., Bogota 

Troxel, Alan D., Junior Officer Corps 

Warren, Bruce, Office of Communications, 
Communications Programs and Engineer- 
ing Division 

Williams, Amelia L., Ottawa 

Wilson, Robert D., Junior Officer Corps 


Transfers 


Adkins, James L., Georgetown to La Paz 

Ahern Jr., Thomas L., Tehran to Near East- 
ern and South Asian Affairs 

Alford, Edward M., Manama to Dacca 

Alphin, Earl D., Hong Kong to Manila 

Alvarez, Alvesa, Barcelona to European Af- 
fairs 
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Angulo, Charles Bonin, Bureau of Person- 
nel, Office of Management to Santo 
Domingo 

Angulo, Lois Gochnauer, Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Santo Domingo 

Arieta, Teresa C., Inter-American Affairs to 
Paramaribo 

Armfield, Eva A., Dakar to Rome 

Audroue, Kenneth R., Near Eastern and 
South Pacific Affairs to Sanaa 

Awantang, Mary E., Office of Medical Serv- 
ices to Monrovia 

Ayer Jr., Everett D., Budapest to European 
Affairs 

Baker, John H., Manila to Foreign Service 
Institute 

Barnes, Clair C., Tehran to Office of Com- 
munications 

Bartholomew, Carl J., Office of Communica- 
tions to Bogota 

Becker, J. Peter, Commerce Department to 
Panama 

Beckett, George S., Office of Security to 
Sofia 

Beckwith, Barbara Anne, Paris, Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment to West African Affairs 

Benedicto, Lincoln V., Panama to Amman 

Benenson, John R., Athens to Office of Com- 
munications 

Benigsen, Nicholas G., European Affairs to 
Lisbon 

Bergin, Robert C., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs to Jakarta 

Betts Jr., Lucelous, Office of Communica- 
tions to Lagos 

Beyer, Joel H., Montevideo to Asuncion 

Bleske, August J., Diplomatic Pouch and 
Courier, Operations Division to Kinshasa 

Boggs Jr., Robert K., Kinshasa to Central 
African Affairs 

Bolinski, Joseph J., Tokyo to Abidjan 

Borter, David P., Karachi to Office of Com- 
munications, Programs and Engineering 
Division 

Bouchard, Donald J., Madrid to Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs 

Bradshaw, Alvin R., Office of Communica- 
tions to Nairobi 

Brania, Patricia A., Quito to San Salvador 

Breisky, Arthur E., Stockholm to European 
Affairs 

Broman, Barry M., European Affairs to Paris 

Brooks, William E., Junior Officer Corps to 
Toronto 

Brown, Roger L., Monrovia to Office of 
Security 

Bucher, Larry, Communications Center to 
Tegucigalpa 

Burgener, Lynn W., Office of the Inspector 
General to Ottawa 

Burk, William C., European Affairs to Vienna 

Calder, Richard D., Damascus to Near East- 
ern and South Asian Affairs 

Caldwell, Dick O., Rio de Janiero to Mon- 
rovia 

Canney, Paul F., Intergovernmental Assign- 
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ment to Bureau of Personnel 

Carolan Jr., Thomas J., Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Cairo 

Carr, Dolores Ann, Bureau of Personnel to 
Dakar 

Carter, Dennis F., Kuwait to Lima 

Cash, Steven J., East Asian and Pacific Af- 
fairs to Singapore 

Casteel, Donald D., Passport Office, Phila- 
delphia to Guayaquil 

Castelli, Jeffrey W., Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs to Islamabad 

Chidester, Judith Ann, Kigali to African Af- 
fairs 

Chociey, Richard G., Office of Communica- 
tions, Programs and Engineering Division 
to Asuncion 

Clark Jr., William, Japanese Affairs to Tokyo 

Clarke, Paul F., Bujumbura to Rangoon 

Clevinger, Karen M., European Affairs to 
Athens 

Clevinger, Lowell, Office of Communica- 
tions to Athens 

Cloninger, Jack M., Quito to Monrovia 

Cloud Jr., John Albert, Mexico to Intel- 
ligence and Research, Current Intel- 
ligence Staff 

Clover III, John F., Nouakchott to Niamey 

Cogdell, David H., Office of Communica- 
tions to Athens 

Cokenias, Diane, East Asian and Pacific Af- 
fairs to Rangoon 

Coon Jr., Carleton S., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs to Kathmandu 

Corlew, Rufus W., Canberra to Dublin 

Crowley, Shirley J., Nassau to Paramaribo 

Currie, Mary L., New Delhi to Brasilia 

Curry, Harriet, Vienna to Bureau of Person- 
nel, Office of the Director General 

Curtain, Lynn Wilson, Bogota to San Jose 

Curtain, Marlene L., Colombia to San Jose 

Dahli, Frieda S., Paris to Foreign Service 
Career Development and Assignments 

Daris, Lois Ann, Manila to Office of the 
Comptroller, Finance Office 

Daugherty, William J., Tehran to Near East- 
ern and South Asian Affairs 

Daymude, James T., Oslo to Office of Com- 
munications 

Deal, Timothy E., National Security Council 
to London 

Dekeyser, James L., Abidjan to Beijing 

Dempsey, George Timothy, Foreign Service 
Institute to U.S. Mission to Geneva 

Deremer, Herbert, Kathmandu to Dacca 

Deremer, Kathryn A., Kathmandu to Dacca 

Desroches, John D., Office of Communica- 
tions to Riyadh 

Dial, Gladys !., San Salvador to Wellington 

Dibble, Richard A., Office of Communica- 
tions to New Delhi 

Dittmer, Clark M., Brussels to Office of 
Security 

Dizikes, Dean, Kuala Lumpur to Office of 
Management Operations 

Doleman, Lewis S., Office of Communica- 
tions to Bangkok 


Dols, Richard J., Wellington to Office of the 
Inspector General 

Donovan, Ann C., Bangui to Djibouti 

Doty, Quetzal, Office of Operations, Supply 
and Transportation Division to Berlin 

Drost, Richard J., Nairobi to Montevideo 

Dunn, Bertram F., Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs to New Delhi 

Eidenberg, Harvey A., Manila to Abu Dhabi 

Einik, M. Michael, Economic and Business 
Affairs to Lagos 

Eissler Jr., Victor C., African Affairs to Accra 

Elderbaum, William K., Office of Security to 
San Salvador 

Elliott, Elizabeth J., Sinai Field Mission to 
European Affairs 

Elliott, Margaret B., La Paz to Office of the 
Secretary, Operations Center 

Ellison, Ollie B., Bangkok to Bangui 

Emling, Richard W., Bangkok to Office of 
Communications 

Engle, Paul L., Nairobi to London 

Ettinger, Glenn E., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs to Jakarta 

Farcau, Bruce W., La Paz to Quito 

Feeley, Mary T., Bonn to Beijing 

Fernald, James M., Kuwait to Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs 

Fiers, Alan D., Near Eastern and South Asian 
Affairs to Jidda 

Florence, Jane A., Colombo to Moscow 

Flynn, Peter S., Nouakchott to African Af- 
fairs 

Fogarty, John Francis, Soviet Affairs to 
Garmisch 

Foster, Edna C., African Affairs to Dakar 

Frankfather, Betty Ann, Colombia to Lima 

French, William J., Lima to Office of Com- 
munications 

Gelner, Michael, East Asian and Pacific Af- 
fairs to Vienna 

George, Robert C., Praia to Bonn 

Gifford, Douglas A., Office of Communica- 
tions to Mogadishu 

Glassman, Jon D., Mexico to Office of the 
Secretary, Policy Planning Staff 

Gore, George W., Office of Communications 
to Manila 

Gowing, Alan V., London to Monrovia 

Grainek, Maurice N., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs to Singapore 

Greenfield, Lafayette M., Beirut to Office of 
Communications 

Gregory, Joan E., Wellington to Suva 

Hacker, Paul, Language school to Nicosia 

Hammitt, Burdette Robert, Moscow to Frank- 
furt 

Hardy, Molly H., Inter-American Affairs to 
Rio de Janeiro 

Harrison, Roger G., European Affairs to 
London 

Hart, Howard P., Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs to Islamabad 


. Hatala, Stella G., Khartoum to Beijing 


Hatcher, Theresa, Accra to Paris, Organiza- 
tion of Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment 
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Hauser, Timothy P., Kinshasa to Economic 
and Business Affairs, Office of Monetary 
Affairs 

Hayes, Patrick R., Foreign Service Institute 
to Colombo 

Held, Edward Bruce, European Affairs to 
Paris 

Henderson, Jennifer, Rio de Janeiro to 
Georgetown 

Hester, Donald Vance, Bureau of Personnel 
to Kigali 

High, M. Nancy, London to Panama 

Hill 111, William H., Soviet Affairs to Moscow 

Hilts, Joseph A., Port-au-Prince to Abidjan 

Hobbs, David L., Osaka-Kobe to Foreign 
Service Institute 

Hogard, Stephen B., Nairobi to Antananarivo 

Hohman, Emest O., Frankfurt to Office of 
Communications 

Holeva, Francis J., Bureau of Personnel to 
Brasilia 

Holton, David C., Office of Marine Science 
and Technology Affairs to Toronto 

Howland, Sue A., African Affairs to Dar-es- 
Salaam 

Hutchison, James P., Office of Communica- 
tions to La Paz 

infante, Salvador, Office of Communications 
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to Lima 

Ivanchukov, Naran Sansha, Rome to Kath- 
mandu 

Jabbour, Pierre H., Luxembourg to Euro- 
pean Affairs 

James, Doris Ann, Bolivia to Buenos Aires 

Jarrett, Larry G., African Affairs to Bujum- 
bura 

Jenkins, Joseph S., Quagadougou to Salis- 
bury 

Johnson, Robert D., Eastern European Af- 
fairs to Bonn 

Johnston, Loretta B., Athens to Tel Aviv 

Jones, Patricia Ann, Tokyo to Prague 

Kane, Shirley A., Lisbon to Ottawa 

Keil, Charles F., Visa Office to Genoa 

Keith, James R., Junior Officer Corps to 
Jakarta 

King, Marguerite Cooper, Politico-Military 
Affairs to Vienna 

Kohl Jr., Victor P., African Affairs to Conakry 

Kopp, William G., European Affairs to Vienna 

Kott, Robert J., Yaounde to Lilongwe 

Kowaleski, Frederick J., Office of Com- 
munications to Monrovia 

Kushlis, William J., Foreign Service Institute 
to Athens 

Lambert, Larry R., Monrovia to Munich 


- 
is 


; 


-# 


Lambert, Lynne Foldessy, Foreign Service 
Career Development and Assignments to 
Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development, Paris 

Lampkins, Kenneth J., Monrovia to Bangkok 

Lanzing, Michael, European Affairs to Hel- 
sinki 

Large, Ronald K., Diplomatic Pouch and 
Courier Operations Division to Bangkok 

Lawrence, Michael C., Bamako to Paris 

Lees, Edward G., New Delhi to Office of 
Communications 

Leiker, Martha E., African Affairs to Bamako 

Leonard, James R., Manila to Office of Com- 
munications, Programs and Engineering 
Division 

Liddy, Martin J., Office of Communications 
to Rio de Janeiro 

Lipiec, Sharon Ann, Bangkok to Diplomatic 
Pouch and Courier Operations Division 


SUVA—The embassy’s women’s team has 
won the “Best Dressed Team” award in the Fiji 
Businesshouse Basketball League. From left: 
Alice Kiss, Mary Prasad, Annie Hoong, Ateca 
Williams, coach Robert Graninger, Tania 
Lendrum, Caroline Chang, Joan Samuels. 
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Lyle, John P., International Narcotics Mat- 
ters to Bonn 

Maloy, Kevin, European Affairs to Bonn 

Malpeli, Joseph A., Near Eastern and Souttr 
Asian Affairs to Bonn 

Mariani, Rafael, New Delhi to Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs 

Mariano, Nicholas G., New Delhi to Office of 
Security, Domestic Operations 

Martin, Susan Ann, Lima to Inter-American 
Affairs 

Maxim, Robert M., Lilongwe to Ottawa 

Mayer Jr., Vincent, Egyptian Affairs to Quito 

Mayfield, Katherine A., Brasilia to Colombo 

Mays, Randall A., Office of Communications 
to Athens 

McGreevy, Michael J., Copenhagen to Of- 
fice of Communications 

McCann, Richard James, Office of Com- 
munications to Rabat 

McDevitt, Peter C., Junior Officer Corps to 
New Delhi 

McGilvray, James J., Office of Communica- 
tions to Manila 

McMahon, Thomas M., East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs to Rangoon 

McWilliams, James W., Pretoria to African 
Affairs 

Miller, Dorothy J., Foreign Service Career 
Development and Assignments to Manila 

Miller, John Holmes, Tokyo to East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs 

Miller, Paul T., Office of Operations, Supply 
and Transportation Division to Manila 

Minor, James J., Office of Communications 
to Manila 

Mohanco, John, Mexico to Intelligence and 
Research, Current Intelligence Staff 

Montgomery, Joseph T., Office of Com- 
munications to Manila 

Morefield, Richard H., Tehran to Bureau of 
Personnel 

Morris, Margaret T., Bangkok to East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs 

Morris, Robert E., Foreign Service Institute 
to Mexico 

Mounaimne, Roberta N., 
Corps to Jakarta 

Moyer, Jacqueline R., Rangoon to London 

Moyer, Larry D., Rangoon to London 

Murchison, Marilyn Ann, Inter-American Af- 
fairs to Lima 

Murchison, Stephen D., Inter-American Af- 
fairs to Lima 


Junior Officer 


Murray, James J., Jidda to Thessaloniki 

Musch, Donald J., Foreign Service Institute 
to Munich 

Nagy, Emest A., Bonn to Berlin 

Nathanson, Alan M., Office of Security, New 
York Field Office to Bangkok 

Nickerson, David, Inter-American Affairs to 
Lima 

Nolan, Stephen James, Berlin to Jerusalem 

Norland, Donald R., Ndjamena to African Af- 
fairs 

Norris Jr., Chester E., Saudi Arabia to Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs 

Nugent, Allen E., Asuncion to Guangzhou 

O’Toole, Michael J., Office of Communica- 
tions to Manila 

O'Toole, Patricia P., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs to Manila 

Ogden, Jerome C., Chinese Affairs to 
Guangzhou 

Oliver, Jerry C., Doha to Conakry 

Panitt, Jeffrey, African Affairs to Monrovia 

Parker, Bonnie Ann, Cairo to Singapore 

Peltier, Alec M., London to Overseas Citizens 
Services 

Pendergrass, Dewey R., Office of the Secre- 
tary, Operations Center io Bangkok 

Person, Artis E., London to Tegucigalpa 

Peterson Jr., David A., Kampala to Port Louis 

Pettit, James D., Junior Officer Corps to 


Transfer Tremors ................00.00+04++. Dy ebp 


1 was almost transferred to MALAWI, but it was sucha LILONGWE from 


home. 


I was almost transferred to MADRID, but I wanted a post where | could 


have a SPA IN my back yard. 


I was almost transferred to MEXICO but, as my last ER said that I wasa 
coMER, I DAred ask for something else. 


TOKYO—At opening of new Marine Guard 
quarters are, from left: foreign buildings 
director William L. Slayton, administrative 
counselor Frank M. Fulgham, construction 
company executive Tadanao Murakami, 
Master Sgt. Robert N. Chapman. In 
background, over Mr. Fulgham’s left 
shoulder, is building project manager Joseph 
P. Daly. 


Guadalajara 

Pierce, Roger Dwayne, Santiago to Calcutta 

Pletcher, Marilyn J., Tokyo to Nairobi 

Pope Ili, Laurence E., Office of UN Political 
Affairs to Tunis 

Pope, William Pinckney, Belgrade to Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs 

Popivchak, Nicholas, European Affairs to 
Moscow 

Povenmire, Marilyn Ross, Sao Paulo to 
Foreign Service Career Development and 
Assignments 

Powell Il, Keith, Hong Kong to Chinese Af- 
fairs 

Pozarycki, Thomas V., Vienna to European 
Affairs 

Precht, Henry, Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs to Cairo 

Pudschun, Jerrilynn, Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs to Kuala Lumpur 

Queen, Richard |., Intelligence and Re- 
search, Office of Analysis for South Asia 
to London 

Redmond Jr., Paul J., Athens to Nicosia 

Reed, Rickey J. C., Communications Center 
to Colombo 

Reneski Jr., Bernard J., African Affairs to 
Abidjan 

Reside, Julie M., Amman to Naha 

Rich, Fred J., Office of Communications to 
Monrovia 

Riley, Albert D., Lima to Office of Com- 
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munications 

Ringer, Melvin E., Office of Communications 
to U.S. Mission to Geneva 

Rizzo, Anthony M., Office of Medical 
Services to Kinshasa 

Roberson Jr., Clifton, Inter-American Af- 
fairs to Panama 

Rodgers, R. Ross, Kuala Lumpur to Guangz- 
hou 

Roeder, Phyllis R., Jakarta to Bucharest 

Rollins, Millard James, Ouagadougou to 
African Affairs 

Roman, Mary Pauley, African Affairs to 
Accra 

Runner Jr., Benjamin C., Office of Security, 
Technical Services to Nairobi 

Russell, Louis P., Passport Office, New 
Orleans to Nassau 

Ryan, Lola May, Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development, Paris to 
Abidjan 

Sakamoto, Sunao, Seoul to Port-of-Spain 

Sanchez, Fernando, Ciudad Juarez to Jidda 

Sandate, Celio Francisco, Foreign Service 
Institute to Paris 

Sargent, Gilbert T., Office of Communica- 
tions to Athens 

Saturni, Fabio M., Junior Officer Corps to 
Seoul 

Schadler, John A., Dacca to Moscow 

Schlamm, Paul i., European Affairs to 
London 

Schroeder, William F., Helsinki to Lima 

Scordo, Jennie, Office of the Comptroller, 
Finance Office to Jakarta 

Scott Jr., Kenneth M., Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Colombo 

Scott-Fituwi, Rose, Panama to Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs 

Scott, John F., Israel and Arab-Israeli Af- 
fairs to Tel Aviv 

Seidner, Francis J., European Affairs to 
Bonn 

Seligmann, Albert L., Intergovernmental 
assignment to Bureau of Personnel 

Seroor, Jeanette, European Affairs to Bang- 
kok 

Shuman, A. Dell, Port Louis to Foreign Serv- 
ice Career Development and Assignments 

Shumway, Jeddy K., Athens to Rangoon 

Silva, Walter John, Foreign Service Career 
Development and Assignments to Naples 

Simcoe, Mary L., African Affairs to Kaduna 

Sipprelle, Dudley G., Intergovernmental 
assignment to Santo Domingo 

Smith, Stephen T., Manama to Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs 

Soixo, Walter W., New Delhi to Athens 

Solomon, George J., Lilongwe to Dacca 

Somerville, Kathleen, Monrovia to Paris 

Spinney, Norman J., Office of Communica- 
tions to Cotonou 

Spruce, William E., London to Singapore 

Stein, Jacalyn M., Jakarta to Office of Securi- 
ty, Technical Services 

Struble, James Curtis, Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Moscow 
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Sulick, Michael J., East Asian and Pacific Af- 
fairs to Tokyo 

Surena, Andre M., Berlin to Office of the 
Legal Adviser 

Sveda, Russell J., Foreign Service Institute 
to Garmisch 

Szymanski, Christopher J., Foreign Service 
Institute to Tel Aviv 

Thompson, Joanne M., Karachi to Malabo 

Tilney, William S., Johannesburg to Ciudad 
Juarez 

Tooraen, Fru R., U.S. Mission to Geneva to 
Office of Communications 

Trodden, Cindy Marie, Jakarta io Athens 

Vago, Richard L., Office of Communications 
to Islamabad 

Valerga, Stanisiaus R. P., Port-au-Prince to 
Athens 

Vogel, Lynn, Guangzhou to Beijing 

Wade, Grace M., Addis Ababa to Beijing 

Wade, William F., Bureau of European Af- 
fairs to Rome 

Wagner, Kurt A., Foreign Service Institute to 
Vienna 

Walter, Shirley M., Iranian Affairs to Reyk- 
javik 

Walters, Anthony J., San Salvador to Bogota 

Ward Jr., Matthew P., Commerce 
Department to Luxembourg 

Ward, David C., Office of Communications 
to Chiang Mai 

Warner, Joseph Lacy, Dublin to San Jose 

Webb, Connie Sue, Guatemala to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Wells, Timothy E., African Affairs to Kampala 

Wernery, John J., Office of Communications 
to Athens 

White, Gail R., Inter-American Affairs to 
Panama 

Wickham, Robert J., Athens to Monrovia 

Wilkinson, Edward H., Guayaquil to Over- 
seas Citizens Services 

Williams, Lois Esther, Brazzaville to Office 
of the Secretary 

Williams, Thomas Edward, Toronto to West 
African Affairs 

Williamson, Molly, Amman to Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs 

Wilson, Dawson S., Commerce Department 
to European Affairs 

Wilson, Sally E., London to Muscat 

Windeler, Diane D., Manila to East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 

Wolfson, David Thomas, Bucharest to Euro- 
pean Affairs 

Wolle, William D., Abu Dhabi to Defense De- 
partment 

Yeutter, David M., Dacca to Brussels 


Resignations 


Albrecht, Julia A., Bureau of Personnel, Of- 
fice of Management, Human Resources 
Management Division 

Beall, Marilee, Bogota 

Brown, Franklin R., Costa Rica 


Button, Jack B., White House 

Davis, Rebecca H., San Salvador 

Duke, Angier Biddle, Rabat 

Gise, Alan A., London 

Green, Joyce F., La Paz 

Hampton, Janet A., Caracas 

Hill, Evelyn L., Passport Office, Boston 

Kirby, Richard N., Canberra 

Krack, Mary S., Sofia 

Logsdon, Mildred Jean, Santo Domingo 

Lopez, Irene L., Mexico 

Marro, Robert John, Kuala Lumpur 

Miller, Elizabeth Jane, Tegucigalpa 

Osterman, W. Andrew, East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs, Economic Policy Office 

Stull, Lee T., Bureau of Personnel, Board 
of Examiners for the Foreign Service 

Taylor, Jon G., Ottawa 

Walters, Paul T., Commerce Department 

Whitehead, Carmen Mary, Mexico 


Retirements 


Barr, Brady G., European Affairs 

‘Buchanan, Thompson R., Defense Depart- 
ment 

Grusheski, James J., Refugee Programs 

Hagen, Ronald E., Intelligence and Research 

Kadera, Fred A., Diplomatic Pouch and 
Courier Operations Division 

Steele, Bernard T., Intelligence and Re- 
search 0 


Foreign Service 
Nominations 


The Senate confirmed the following nomina- 
tions on July 29: 


Appointment as FSO-1, consular officer and 
secretary: 


Avis T. Bohlen 


Reappointment as FSO-2, consular officer 
and secretary: 


James Bruce Magnor 


Appointment as FSO-2, consular officers and 
secretaries: 


Anthony A. Dudley 

Gabriel Guerra-Mondragon 
Barbara S. Harvey 

Susan Margaret Mowle 
Enrique F. Pérez 

Stanley Herman Robinson 
G. Jean Soso 


Appointment as FSO-3, consular officers and 
secretaries: 


Judith F. Buncher 
Jacklyn Cahill 
Carol A. Colloton 
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Marilyn F. Jackson 
Patricia Ann Lasbury 


Brenda Brown Schoonover 


Reappointment as FSO-4, consular officers 


and secretaries: 


Leslie Ann Gerson 


Mina Shayne Goldberg 


Appointment as FSO-4, consular officers and 


secretaries: 


Winston Lewis Amselem 


Janet Stoddard Andres 


Susanne E. Beecham 


Stephen G. Brundage 


Edward K. H. Dong 
Thomas M. Givens 
Douglas Barry Kent 


Cornelis Mathias Keur 


Alan L. Keyes 

Frank G. Light Jr. 
Bonnie J. Knoll 
Christopher F. Lynch 


Jack Richard McCreary 
Thomas Hunter Ochiltree II 


Dennis Edward Skocz 


David Miner Sloan 
William A. Stanton 


Doris Kathleen Stephens 


Members of the Foreign Service to be 
consular officers and secretaries: 


Raymond Acosta 
Aldrich H. Ames 


Sharon R. Fannin 
Jack G. Ferraro 


Susan Read Anderson Christine L. Fisher 


Francisco A. Arias Jr. 
Alexander A. Arvizu 
Barbara Jan Martinez 
Baden 
Edward M. Balint 
John B. &sstic 
Diane L. Blust 
Peter William Bodde 
R. Wayne Boyls 
Arthur M. Brown 
Sue Ann Burggraf 
David S. Cariens 
Thomas E. Carroll 
Paul G. Churchill 
Rex N. Clarke 
William G. Corbett 
Vincent Q. Crockett 
Michael D’Andrea 
Scott Davis 
Douglas Blake 
Dearborn 
John Dimsdale 
Robert Richard 
Downes 
Tyler Drumheller 
Robert A. DuCote 
David N. Edger 
Stephen Anthony 
Edson 
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John M. Fitzgerald 
Shaun F. Fitzpatrick 


George A Flowers Jr. 


Guido F. Gale 
Richard A. Garver 
Barbara L. Gentile 
Barry R. Gibson 
Wilson Fletcher 
Grabill III 
Robert E. Griffin 
Michael Grivsky 
Jeffrey D. Hallett 
Gerald Hamilton 
George Han 
Rennie Hardy 
Richard S. Hayes 
Llewellyn H. 
Hedgbeth 
A. Daniel 
Hernandez 
Judith A. Hoopes 
Stedman D. 
Howard 
Alan J. Hutchings 
Charles Jones Jr. 
Thomas E. Joseph 
Rebecca A. Joyce 
Delvin W. Junker 
George P. Kaleyias 


Lynch, Christopher 


Nina L. Kane 
Scott Frederic 
Kilner 
Hellmuth L. 
Kirchschlager 
Victor P. Kohl Jr. 
Frederick L. Kupke 
James N. Lawler 
Richard David Levitt 
Sandra F. Lucas 
Stephen A. Lucas 
Deborah R. Malac 
Alex Lewis Mally 
Stephen J. Mangis 
Janice E. Mastoria 
James Jason 
Matthews 
Michael Joseph 
McCamman 
Susan McCloud 
Dundas C. 
McCullough 
Patricia McGucklin 
James Peter 
Mclillwain 


Thomas M. McMahon 
John W. Mertz 
Dionis F. Montrowl 
Gary Montrowl 
Richard F. Moreno 
Gerald B. Mullikin 
Winkle Williams 
Nemeth 
H. Wesley Odom 
Gordon R. Olson 
William K. Owen 
Margaret E. Parke 
Stuart C. Parker 
Charles Evans Peacock 
Thomas D. Poole 
Genevieve J. Pratt 
Kathleen Mavorneen 
Reddy 
John Reed 
Harold Kirkby Ressler 
Benjamin F. Rider 
Montgomery L. Rogers 
Dorothea-Maria Rosen 
Margaret Scobey 
Michael B. Sealy 


Peter S. Sellers 
Francis S. Sherry 
Robert 
Siegenthaler 
Mary Ann 
Singlaub 
Eugene Skotzko Jr. 
Bradley A. Smith 
James F. Strong 
Susan M. Struble 
Jane E. Stuckert 
Michael! J. Sulick 


Tien Foo Ting 
Alvin R. Trencher 
Lawrence A. Urli 
Jimmie Eugene 
Wagner 
Douglas Bruce 
Wake 
Jenonne Walker 
Ward W. Warren 
John H. Witehouse 
John M. Willcox 
Eric Wilmeth 


Member of the Foreign Service to be consular 
officer: 


James M. Copeland 


Members of the Foreign Service to be secre- 
taries: 


Richard M. Brennan 
Joyce M. Ferguson 
Alan D. Fiers 0 


Commissioning and Tenure Board 


The Commissioning and Tenure Board has recommended for tenure: 


(March session) 
Amselem, Winston L. 
Andres, Janet S. 
Benesch, Anthony 
Bohlen, Avis T. 
Brundage, Stephen G. 
Buncher, Judith 
Cahill, Jacklyn 
Colloton, Carol A. 
Dong, Edward K. H. 
Dudley, Anthony A. 
Givens, Thomas M. 
Guerra-Mondragon, Gabriel 
Harvey, Barbara S. 
Heskin, Carolyn |. 
Horowitz, Arnold M. 
Hyams, Robert S. 
Jackson, Marilyn 
Kent, Douglas B. 
Keur, Cornelis M. 
Keyes, Alan L. 

Knoll, Bonnie J. 
Lasbury, Patricia 
Light Jr., Frank G. 


Alert on benefits 


A notice has been sent to all active 
and retired members of the Foreign 
Service describing certain retirement 
and survivor benefits provided for 
spouses and former spouses of mem- 


Marshall, Robert M. 
McCreary, Jack 
Mowle, Susan M. 
Ochiltree, Thomas H. 
Perez, Enrique F. 
Robinson, Stanley H. 
Schoonover, Brenda B. 
Skocz, Dennis E. 
Sloan, David M. 
Soso, G. Jean 
Stanton, William A. 
Stephens, Doris K. 
Stewart, Karen B. 
Trader, Donald P. 
Wharton, Royal M. 


(May/June session) 
Amis, Donald 

Baer, Lawrence 
Boggs, Robert K. 
Border, Philip A. 
Burba, Marie 
Carter, Bruce E. 
Caswell, Thomas H. 
Collins, Richard P. 


De la Pena, Miguel 
Dunn, David B. 
Fordyce, Kimberlee 
Gonzales, Alfred 
Goodman, Andrew L. 
Goodrich, Lawrence 
Harman, Sally L. 
Hogard, Stephen B. 
Kiang, Daniel 
Leach, Steven G. 
Loftus, Gerald J. 
Londono, Peter V. 
Monks, Robert A. 
Nahas, Albert G. 
Nay, John R. 

Peters, Lauren 
Powell, Bernice A. 
Ricciardone, Francis 
Scensny, Leonard F. 
Smyth, Richard H. 
Vanlaningham, James 
Vazquez, Edward H. 
Wiener, Howard 
White, Thomas J. 0 


bers—and certain former members—of 
the Service. The notice is intended to 
alert these persons to provisions of the 
new Foreign Service Act. Those who 
believe they may be affected should con- 
tact a retirement counselor in Room 
1251, telephone 23342 or 29315. @ 
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Bureau Notes 


Secretary’s Office 


On June 8-9, SECRETARY HAIG ac- 
companied PRESIDENT REAGAN to Camp 
David for meetings with the president of Mexico, 
LOPEZ PORTILLO. During June 10-26, the 
Secretary, accompanied by MRS. HAIG, made 
an extended trip to Hong Kong, Beijing, Manila 
and Wellington. While in Hong Kong, Mr. Haig 
met with Governor Sir MURRAY MAC- 
LEHOSE. In Beijing, the Secretary met with 
Premier ZHAO ZIYANG, Vice Premiers 
HUANG HUA, BO YIBO and GENG BIAO and 
Vice Chairman DENG XIAOPING. In Manila, 
he consulted with PRESIDENT MARCOS, then 
attended the two-day Association of Southeast 
Asian Nations foreign ministers conference. In 
Wellington, the Secretary met with the acting 
prime minister, DUNCAN MacINTYRE; called 
on the leader of the opposition, W. E. ROWL- 
ING; and attended the ANZUS (Australian-New 
Zealand-U.S.) Council session. Accompanying 
the Secretary were: VERNON WALTERS, 
ambassador-at-largeys SHERWOOD GOLD- 
BERG, executive assistant to the Secretary; 
KEITH SCHEUTTE and ANTHONY 
WAYNE, special assistants; DEAN FISCHER, 
spokesman of the Department, RAYMOND 
SEITZ, deputy executive secretary, GEORGE 
TWOHIE, executive director, Executive 
Secretariat, LORA SIMKUS, personal assistant 
to the Secretary; JOYCE NESMITH, confi- 
dential assistant to the executive assistant; 
ELIZABETH GASTON, secretary, Office of the 
Secretary MARK BELLAMY, staff officer, 
Executive Secretariat; and LINDA LEYBLE, 
secretary, Executive Secretariat. 

During July 10-14, the Secretary traveled to 
Nassau to attend the quadripartite conference on 
the Caribbean Basin Initiative, then to New York 
for the UN Conference on Kampuchea. Assisting 
him in Nassau were Mr. Walters; Mr. Goldberg; 
MURIEL HARTLEY, assistant to the Secretary; 
MICHAEL KLOSSON, special assistant; Mr. 
Fischer, JOHN H. KELLEY, deputy executive 
secretary; Mr. Twohie; Ms. Nesmith; WIL- 
LIAM MONTGOMERY, staff officer, Secre- 
tariat Staff; and SHARON OHTA, secretarial 
assistant, Secretariat Staff. Accompanying the 
Secretary to New York were Mr. Goldberg; Ms. 
Hartley; Mr. Klosson; Mr. Fischer; Mr. Seitz; Mr. 
Twohie; Ms. Nesmith; Mr. Montgomery; Ms. 
Ohta; and KATHLEEN McGUIGAN, secretarial 
assistant, Secretariat Staff. July 19-21, Secretary 
Haig traveled with President Reagan to Ottawa, 
Canada, for the Ottawa economic summit. Assist- 
ing on this trip were MYER RASHISH, under 
secretary for economic affairs; Mr. Goldberg; Mr. 
Klosson,; Mr. Wayne; GORDON STREEB, 
special assistant to Mr. Rashish; Mr. Fischer; Ms. 
Simkus; ALVIN P. ADAMS, director, Secre- 
tariat Staff, NANCY DeGUMBIA and JOSIAH 
ROSENBLATT, Secretariat Staff officers; and 
MARIE MORRIS and MILDRED ENGRAM, 
secretaries, Secretariat Staff. At the direction of 
the President, Secretary Haig led the U.S. delega- 


tion to the preparatory summit conference at 
Cancun, Mexico, July 31-August 2. Traveling 
with the Secretary were Mr. Rashish; Mr. Gold- 
berg; Ms. Hartley; Mr. Wayne; ALAN ROM- 
BERG, deputy spokesman for the Department; 
Mr. Adams; Mr. Twohie; Ms. Nesmith; 
SUZANNE PAYNE, staff officer, Secretariat 
Staff; and ANITA MUELLER, secretary, Secre- 
tariat Staff. 

The acting coordinator for iiaison with state 
and local governments, DAVID H. SHINN, 
represented the Department at the 25th world 
congress of the International Union of Local 
Authorities, in Columbus, O., June 21-24. Mr. 
Shinn departed as acting coordinator August | for 
his new assignment as deputy chief of mission 
in Yaounde. DAVID E. SIMCOX took charge of 
the Office for State and Local Government 
Liaison as acting director. Mr. Simcox visited 
Detroit, July 22-23, to address the Rotary Clubs of 
Greater Detroit and St. Clair, Mich., on “U.S. 
Policy in El Salvador.” While there, he also con- 
ferred with Detroit Mayor Coieman Young and 
with other city and business leaders on the par- 
ticipation of the Department’s Pearson Fellows in 
trade and investment promotion. Mr. Simcox also 
addressed the National Caucus of Black State 
Legislators, July 28, in Atlanta, on “Principles of 
American Foreign Policy.” 0 


OFFICE OF PROTOCOL 


Foreign visitors assisted by office personnel 
included: President OMAR BONGO of Gabon, 
Prime Minister LEE KUAN YEW of Singapore, 
Prime Minister MALCOLM FRASER of 
Australia, Prime Minister EDWARD SEAGA of 
Jamaica, Premier VERE BIRD of Antigua, 
Foreign Minister JOSE PEREZ-LLORCA of 
Spain, European Communities president 
GASTON THORN, Prime Minister PIERRE 
TRUDEAU of Canada, Prime Minister and 
President DOM MARTINA of Netherland 
Antilles, Foreign Minister BRIAN TALBOYS of 
New Zealand, Foreign Minister DAOUDA 
DIALLO of Niger, Prime Minister ROBERT 
MULDOON of New Zealand and President 
ANWAR SADAT of Egypt. 

The presidential delegation to the inaugura- 
tion of President FERDINAND MARCOS of 
the Philippines was headed by Vice President 
GEORGE BUSH. JOHN MURTHA escorted 
the presidential delegation to Panama for the 
funeral of General OMAR TORRIJOS HER- 
RERA. The delegation was headed by General 
DAVID C. JONES; Mrs. BARBARA BUSH 
was one of the delegates. 

The protocol staff assisted in the presentation 
of credentials to President RONALD REAGAN, 
on July 10, by ambassadors from Swaziland, Italy, 
Nigeria, Kiribati and Syria. Chief of protocol 
LEONORE ANNENBERG, accompanied by her 
husband, Walter, a former ambassador to Great 
Britain, attended the royal wedding of PRINCE 
CHARLES to LADY DIANA. EDITH BLAIR 
resigned as assistant manager of Blair House, 
where she has been succeeded by CAROL 


SOMERVILLE. SANDRA ROOT joined the 
staff of the Visits Division. MARY VOULTSOS 
has been assisting in the front office. RODNEY 
RAWDING has become a member of the 
Ceremonials Division. 0 


Administration 


OFFICE OF COMMUNICATIONS 


After attending the Industrial College of the 
Armed Forces for one year, JEAN A. GILBERT- 
SON has returned to the office. On July 6 she 
assumed new duties as special assistant, replacing 
KENNETH A. LOFF. Effective June 20, ERN- 
EST O. HOHMAN became the new operations 
officer in the Courier Branch in Washington. He 
replaced WILLIAM DOTSON, who transferred 
to the Regional Diplomatic Courier Office in 
Frankfurt, Germany. Effective July 13, DAVID 
P. BORTER assumed new duties as the office’s 
operations officer for European affairs. GEORGE 
YOUNTS, the director of interagency affairs, 
retired effective July 25. 

WILLIAM V. CALLIHAN, former chief of 
the Communications Center Division, recently 
returned from the United Kingdom, where he par- 
ticipated in an inspection of Embassy London as 
the office’s member of the inspection team. Mr. 
Callihan is now attending the Industrial College of 
the Armed Forces for one year. Effective August 
6, ROY HYLAMAN, a recent returnee from 
Embassy Paris, where he served as communica- 
tions programs officer, is the new chief of the 
Communications Center Division. MARVIN A. 
KONOPIK recently joined the Special Projects 
and Programming Staff. ALBERT D. RILEY is 
the new staff assistant on the Operations Staff. 
Summer employees in the office were ELIZA- 
BETH KISTER and ERIC BERTHOLD. New 
employees in the Programs and Engineering Divi- 
sion include DANIEL J. GOODMAN, engineer, 
who came to the Department from the Naval 
Security Group Headquarters; cryptographic 
technicians TERRY L. HARMES, formerly with 
the Air Force at Andrews Air Force Base, and 
RAYMOND W. HORNING and BRUCE W. 
WARREN, formerly with the U.S. Army, White 
House Communications; and ELIZABETH J. 
PRATT, a new supply technician. ALVIN 
BRADSHAW left the division on assignment to 
Nairobi. JOHN GAGEN returned to the division 
from Karachi. 

The following personnel were in the office on 
consultation recently: PHYLLIS ROEDER, 
Bucharest; LAMONTE SMITH, Hong Kong; 
WENDELL PAYNE, Hamburg; JAMES KEL- 
LEY, Bonn; RICHARD BRENDLEY, Hel- 
sinki; LYLE ROSDAHL, Doha; JOSEPH 
STING, Belgrade; DONALD NORTON, Addis 
Ababa; FRANK KUNSMAN, Bogota; DON- 
ALD BOWKER, Jerusalem; LARRY WARD, 
Manilaj WALTER SOFKO, Athens; ED- 
WARD DRECHNOWICZ, Beirut; ROBERT A. 
JOHNSON, Manila; WILLIAM STUART, 
Kinshasa, MARIA JARAMILLO, Santiago; 
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BUREAU NOTES 


BUREAU OF ADMINISTRATION—The 
deputy assistant secretary for operations, 
Virginia Schafer, presents Meritorious Honor 
Award to William A. Parks, for his effort to 
establish graphics communications standards 
for the Department. (Photo by Glenn Hall, 
Visual Services) 


IMOGENE SLOAN, Jidda; PAUL SIELOFF, 


New Delhi; WILLIAM WRIGHT, Dakar; 
THEODORE KELLOGG, Athens; CHARLES 
WILLS, Vienna; ALBERT RILEY, Depart- 
ment; ROBERT GRIMSTE, Brasilia; ROY Mc- 
LAUGHLIN, Beijing; JAMES ALLEGRO, 
Dusseldorf; BRYON HALLMAN, Berlin; 
HERBERT CHALEFF, Nicosia; JOSEPH 
ZEMAN, Abidjan; PHILLIP HENDRIX, 
Bangkok; SAMUEL CARDEN, Madrid; 
MARTIN MYERS, Luxembourg; THOMAS 


MONTANA, Sanaa; JOHN FARRELL, 
Kuwait; STEVEN DERRICK, Mexico City; 
ROGER COHEN, Sinai; BRUCE PETERS, 
Rabat; FRANCES ASCHMAN, Mexico City; 
ALTON CORBETT, Tel Aviv; RONALD 
CARPENTER, Jakartaj DAVID BRONER, 
Dacca; JOSEPH SUDDATH, Helsinki; LOREN 
FILE, Jidda, SEBASTIAN FAILLA, Rome; 
MILTON BERNDON, Tel Aviv;;-KENNETH 
PARK, Madrid; CHARLES LYNDE, Ankara; 
LYNN DOUGHTY, Dakar; ROBERT 
LACOCK, Niamey; RAUL HOLGUIN, Cairo; 
THOMAS MURPHY, Brussels) WALLACE 
McINTYRE, Cairo; HARRY OLTON, Geneva; 
DENNIS HERNANDEZ, Canberra. 

Personnel who recently completed courses in 
the Communications Training Division were: 
DANIEL L. WALSH, Accra; NICHOLAS J. 
ADAMS, Maputo; CHUCK HEARNE, Khar- 
toum; BRIAN AHERN and DAVID S. FLEM- 
ING, Sanaa; JOSEPH P. TALBOT, La Paz; 
GORDON LOUCKS, Lagos; MICHAEL 
CHIAVENTONE, Lilongwe; WILLIAM 
WRIGHT, Dakar; MILLARD ROLLINS, 
Africa; IMOGENE SLOAN, Jidda; WILLARD 
WYNNE, Cape Town; CARLYLE CASH, 
Brussels; PAUL SIELOFF, New Delhi; 
RICHARD J. GETZE, Moscow; ROBERT 
GRIEGO, Amman; STEPHEN FLORA, 
Baghdad; JUDITH CHIDESTER, Africa; 
RANDOLPH DUDLEY, Maseru; PHYLLIS 
ROEDER, Bucharestt WENDELL PAYNE, 
Hamburg; EDWARD DRECHNOWICZ, 
Beirut RICHARD BRENDLEY, Helsinki; 
LAMONTE SMITH, Hong Kong; FRANK 
KUNSMAN, Bogota; LOYCE CLOWER, San 
Jose; JOHNNY JOHNSON, Riyadh; CON- 
STANCE BOHNET, Guayaquil; LAWRENCE 
KRAUSE, Dhahran; ERNEST OLIVAREZ, 


Havana; DAVID BRONER, Dacca. 0 
OFFICE OF SECURITY 


The acting deputy assistant secretary for 
security, MARVIN L. GARRETT, was to 
represent the Department at the American Society 
for Industrial Security Conference, August 31- 
September 3, in New Orleans. BILL DE- 
COURCY and the Protective Liaison Staff are 
preparing information on the Department’s 
worldwide security program, with the assistance of 
ED LEE and JIM PRIETSCH of the Education 
and Training Division, for distribution at the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police 
convention. CHRIS DISNEY of the Dignitary 
Protection Division reported that JEFF BOZ- 
WORTH was the agent-in-charge of the pro- 
tective detail for Mrs. ANWAR SADAT; JOHN 
GIBBONS for the Egyptian foreign minister; 
DARYL RASHKIN for the Yugoslav foreign 
minister; JERRY DUMAS for Moroccan Prince 
MOULAY ABDULLAH. KEN HILL, with the 
assistance of the Miami Field Office, acted as the 
Department’s representative and expediter for 
foreign officials transiting Miami en route to the 
recent foreign ministers conference in Cancun. 
The assistant director for protective security, 
JOHN CLEMMONS, accompanied the Secre- 
tary’s protective detail to Cancun, August 1-3. 


NAIROBI, Kenya—At dedication of new 


communications unit, deputy assistant 
secretary Stuart Branch, third from right, 
receives TERP (for terminal equipment re- 
placement program) T-shirt. Others, from left: 
Don Boissonnault, Paul Nugnes, Don Gatto, 
Joe Hazewski, Eileen Nesberg, Richard Drost. 





MAC MUSSER, special adviser for the new office 
building project in Moscow, recently returned 
from an inspection of the site. BRIAN FLAN- 
AGAN departed for Moscow, and NICK 
GREEN to London, as regional security officers. 
A reception was held August 7 to honor CINDY 
HECOX on her transfer to Embassy Managua. 
Other transfers of personnel involved RUSS 
JAGERS and BILL DURSO to the Evaluations 
Division. 

KIM GALLANT, general manager of the 
Office of Security softball team, reported that the 
team is 9-2 despite the unfortunate loss in mid- 
season of power-hitter BILL ELDERBAUM. 
The final three games, he said, were to depend on 
whether BOB NURENBERGER could “put it all 
together.” 0 
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MIAMI— Members of the Office of Security field 
office here congratulate Tammy Reed, seven-year- 
old daughter of secretary Kathy Reed. The 
youngster has been selected Dade County Easter 
Seal Poster Child for 1981. From left: Kathy 
Reed, Jerry Lopez, John Baldadian, Lana 
Bradley, and Victor DeWindt. 


African Affairs 


Assistant Secretary CHESTER A. 
CROCKER spoke on U.S.-Africa policy at a 
conference in Wichita, Kan., in early June, co- 
sponsored by the African American Institute and 
Senator NANCY KASSEBAUM. On June 29, he 
addressed a seminar of senior banking and 
business executives, at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology in Boston, and held an editorial 
backgrounder with the Christian Science 
Monitor. He briefed 25 African journalists in 
Washington under a “Crossroads Africa” leaders 
program, July 1. On July 23, he hosted a farewell 
luncheon for Upper Volta’s Ambassador 
Yaguibou. He also hosted breakfast meetings with 
Senator CHARLES M. MATHIAS JR., July 13, 
and Senator ROBERT W. KASTEN JR., July 
14. 

Deputy assistant secretary LANNON 
WALKER spoke to a group of public admin- 
istrators from Africa, August 11, on “The Role of 
the African Bureau regarding U.S. Policy in 
Africa.” The administrators are touring the United 
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States under the auspices of “Crossroads Africa.” 
Deputy assistant secretary PRINCETON 
LYMAN participated in a political roundtable on 
U.S.-Nigeria relations, at a conference on the 
Nigerian market sponsored by the African De- 
velopment Group, in Washington, July 1. 
DAVID DLOUHY, Office of Southern 
African Affairs, spoke at a conference on the 
educational needs of black South Africans, in 
Racine, Wisc., June 19. CYNTHIA HANSON, 
Office of Southern African Affairs, briefed visiting 
high school students from North Carolina on U.S. 
policy in southern Africa, June 26. DEBORAH 
SCHWARTZ, economic/commercial officer for 
Nigeria, traveled to Chicago, June 29, to par- 
ticipate in a meeting of the U.S. members of the 
U.S.-Nigeria Joint Agricultural Consultative 
Committee, following the committee’s visit to 
Nigeria earlier in the month. Ms. Schwartz also 
spoke to a group of African and American busi- 
nessmen, August 6, in Washington, on US.- 
Nigeria economic relations. The occasion was a 
seminar on African trade. The former director of 
inter-African affairs, LARRY WILLIAMSON, 
participated in a seminar on Africa, August 4, at 
the Defense Institute of Security Assistance Man- 
agement, at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 
Dayton, O. RALPH GRANER, deputy director 
of inter-African affairs, briefed African-bound 
Baptist missionaries in Raleigh, N.C., July 10. 
Inter-African affairs congressional affairs officer 
MARIE HUHTALA accompanied a congres- 
sional delegation to Africa, August 4-20. East 


ANTANANARIVO, Madagascar—Ambas- 
sador Fernando E. Rondon, center, with 
award winners (from left): Rakotondrajoa, 
clerk; Henriette Ralalaharisoa, economic 
specialist; Josiane Andriamamenosoa, 
cashier; Robert Rabary, information assistant. 


African affairs Somalia desk officer BBSMARCK 
MYRICK spoke to students in the foreign area 
officers’ course at Fort Bragg, N.C., on “Conflict 
and Change,” July 29. Two secretaries in the 
bureau, GLORIA BROWN and ROSE STACK, 
attended the Department’s two-and-one-half-day 
offsite course for secretaries, entitled “Manage- 
ment Skills Seminar for Secretaries.” 

Mr. Crocker has chosen two new deputies for 
his staff—Ambassador JAMES K. BISHOP, 
formerly chief of mission in Niger, and PRINCE- 
TON LYMAN, formerly director of inter-African 
affairs. BARBARA BECKWITH is in from 
Paris, working as secretary to Mr. Crocker. She 
replaces MARY ANN ELLIOTT, who has de- 
parted for the Foreign Service Institute. 
GERALD E. MANDERSCHEID recently be- 
came the executive director of the bureau, replac- 
ing RICHARD T. SALAZAR. Replacing Mr. 
Manderscheid as deputy executive director is 
LEONARD G. SHURTLEFF, formerly of 
Central African Affairs. WILLIAM J. BURKE, 
former administrative officer in the Executive 
Office, who departed July 24, is currently taking 
the mid-level officer course at the Foreign Service 
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BUREAU NOTES 


Institute. Mr. Burke will then be in language 
training at the institute before going on to his new 
assignment in Sofia, Bulgaria. ROSE CARNEY 
STACK recently transferred from the Executive 
Director’s Office to Under Secretary JAMES L. 
BUCKLEY’s office. JACQUELINE WISE 
MIDDAUGH has replaced Rose Stack as 
secretary to the executive director. 

ROBERT K. BRUCE replaced PARKER 
W. BORG as director of West African affairs, 
June 22. THOMAS WILLIAMS joined West 
African Affairs as Nigeria desk officer, July 8. 
WILLIAM HUDSON became desk officer for 
Senegal, Mauritania, Mali, Gambia and Western 
Sahara, July 20. PETER EICHER is the new 
Liberia/Sierra Leone desk officer. ED BRYNN 
departed the Office of West African Affairs, July 
14, to join the Senate Appropriations Committee 
staff. Other departures from that office: ANNA 
LEHEL, to Embassy Rome; MARGARET Mc- 
MILLION, to the mid-level course at the Foreign 
Service Institute; and GREG FERGIN. GLEN 
MUNRO is the new deputy director in Central 
Africa, having transferred from Management 
Operations. MICHAEL RANNEBERGER has 
joined the staff of the Office of Centrai African 
Affairs as Angola and Congo desk officer. 
NICHOLAS MURPHY is the new director of the 
Office of Central African Affairs. DAVID 
PEASHOCK is the new desk officer for Zaire, in 
the Office of Central African Affairs. MICHAEL 
G. WYGANT joined the Office of Public Affairs 
as director, August 10. Mr. Wygant served pre- 
viously as chargé in Banjul, political officer in 
Moscow, economic officer in Lome, and consular 
officer in Salisbury, among other domestic and 
overseas assignments. Most recently, he was 
political officer in Canberra. Another new face in 
the Office of Public Affairs is that of LEON 
STEINBERG, who joins the office on detail from 
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ACCRA, Ghana—Ambassador Thomas W. 
M. Smith, center, presents awards to national 
staff members. From left: Sulley O. A gyakwa, 
Martin Ayensu, Alex A. Josiah, Clara L. O. 
Donkor, Comfort C. Benaye, Frederick W. K. 
Akuffo, Benjamin K. Dzideke. 


ICA, as alternate director for public affairs. The 
office also had the services of intern DAVID M. 
WHITE during the summer. Mr. White spent the 
1979-80 academic year as an intern in the com- 
mercial section of the U.S. embassy in Bogota, and 
this summer served as assistant press officer. Paul 
Hare, office director for Southern African affairs, 
departed July 2. Southern African Affairs 
welcomed JOE SEGARS as Zimbabwe country 
officer, July 6, and PHIL KING as Zambia/ 
Malawi country officer, July 13. Changes in the 
Office of East African Affairs: Sudan/ Uganda 
desk officer KEN BRILL departed July 2 and 
moved to the staff of Under Secretary WALTER 
J. STOESSEL JR.; LARS HYDLE has left for 
his new assignment in Accra; RICHARD 
BAKER and DONALD BOOTH have joined the 
staff. In the Office of Inter-African Affairs, AL 
FAIRCHILD has entered on duty; JENNIFER 
WARD and HELEN CASHELL have departed. 
CORNELIA BRYANT, in the Office of 
Economic Policy, has departed for her new posi- 
tion in the Bureau of Intelligence and Research.O 


Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


The Senate on June 24 confirmed EUGENE 
V. ROSTOW of the Yale University law school as 
director of the agency. The confirmation hearings 


were held June 22 before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, which voted favorably on the 
nomination the next day. Mr. Rostow appeared 
before the Senate Armed Services Committee July 
24 to comment on some of the main policy prob- 
lems of arms control. Retired U.S. Army Lieu- 
tenant General EDWARD L. ROWNY JR. 
was sworn in August 14 as special representative 
for negotiations, with the rank of ambassador. 
The Secretary took part in the ceremonies, in the 
Benjamin Franklin Diplomatic Reception Room. 
Confirmation hearings for Mr. Rowny were held 
July 9 before the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, and the nomination was approved by the 
Senate July 28. Appearing before the Senate 
Armed Services Committee July 21, he assured its 
members that he “will remain committed to the 
task of seeking equal and verifiable arms control 
agreements between the United States and the 
Soviet Union.” ARCHELAUS R. TURREN- 
TINE, an agency acting director, appeared before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee July 28 
to discuss the administration’s conventional arms 
transfer policy. 

An announcement on the reorganization of 
the agency said the action was taken to broaden 
the agency’s capacity to carry out the programs of 
the new administration and to give new emphasis 
to verification and intelligence, congressional 
relations and public affairs, and strategic assess- 
ments. Major changes in the organizational struc- 
ture consisted of, primarily, establishing several 
new office designations and combining or re- 
assigning existing agency units. The functions of 
the Bureau of Weapons Evaluation and Control, 
which was abolished, will be assumed by other 
elements. The Bureau of Non-Proliferation was 
redesignated the Bureau of Nuclear and Weapons 
Control. The Arms Transfer Division and Tech- 
nology Transfer Group, from the old Bureau of 
Weapons Evaluation and Control, were trans- 
ferred to the new bureau. The Office of Strategic 
Assessments was established to assess the effect of 
arms control policies on U.S. national security and 
the economy. Moving to this office from the old 
Bureau of Weapons Evaluation and Control were 
the Defense Program Impact Division and the 
Social Impact Staff. The Office of Verification and 
Intelligence was established, including the existing 
Intelligence Staff and the Verification Panel. Also 
established was the Bureau of Congressional and 
Public Affairs, including the Office of Public 
Affairs and the Congressional Relations Staff of 


, the General Counsel’s Office. The Bureau of 


Strategic Programs was established, replacing the 
International Security Programs Bureau. The 
Advanced Technology Division of the 
Multilateral Affairs Bureau was transferred to the 
new unit. Also in the new bureau is the existing 
Strategic Affairs Division. The Regional Division 
of the old International Security Programs 
Bureau was moved to the Bureau of Multilateral 
Affairs, which continues to include the Interna- 
tional Relations Division. Other elements of the 
agency organization remained unchanged. The 
reorganization will be implemented as new senior 
appointees are named. 
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The 19th session of the U.S.-USSR Standing 
Consultative Commission ended in Geneva, July 
8. The 24th round of the mutual-and-balanced- 
force-reduction talks ended July 23. The next 
round is to begin September 24. Robert P. 
Mikulak was a U.S. representative at the July 24 
chemical weapons verification workshop in Hel- 
sinki. Mr. Mikulak has been named acting chief of 
the agency’s Advanced Technology Division. 
LAWRENCE E. FINCH, deputy assistant 
director for science and technology, left the agency 
to begin Italian language training at the Foreign 
Service Institute. He will be assigned to the 
American embassy in Rome as science counselor. 
ERIC P. ERLANSON of the Intelligence Staff 
left the agency to accept a position with Analytical 
Decisions, Inc. 

At an August 6 ceremony, Mr. Rostow pre- 
sented a plaque to JAMES T. HACKETT, 
formerly the agency’s chief administrative officer 
and acting director, and now associate director for 
management of ICA, and a Meritorious Honor 
Award to the agency’s security officer, JAMES R. 
MATTHEWS, who will be Mr. Hackett’s special 
assistant. 0 


Consular Affairs 


Assistant Secretary DIEGO C. ASENCIO 
attended the ambassadorial seminar at the 
Foreign Service Institute on June 16. Attending 
were ambassadors currently en route to their 
assignments and their spouses. 

On June 29, Mr. Asencio moderated the con- 
sular policy and management review conference in 
Mexico City, which was attended by Congress- 
man ROMANO L. MAZZOLI and Congress- 
woman PATRICIA SCHROEDER (chairman 
and member of the House Subcommittee on Im- 
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migration, Refugees and International Law); 
HARRIS MILLER of Mr. Mazzoii’s staff; DICK 
DAY of Senator ALAN K. SIMPSON’s staff; 
PETE REGIS of the House Judiciary staff; and 
MARVIN GIBSON of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. The deputy assistant 
secretary for overseas citizens services, LOUIS P. 
GOELZ; ED KREUSER of Visa Services, 
GERALD GOLDMAN of Management 
Planning, MERLE ARP of the Office of the 
Executive Director, as well as T. FRANK 
CRIGLER of the Bureau of Inter-American 
Affairs, NANCY BOSHOVEN of Management, 
SHARON WILKINSON from Management 
Operations, and LAURENCE LESSOR of the 
Director General’s Office, were present. The U.S. 
embassy in Mexico City was represented by 
Ambassador JOHN A. GAVIN, deputy chief of 
mission JOHN A. FERCH, political counselor 
WILLIAM T. PRYCE, supervisory consul 
general RUTH A. MCLENDON, consular 
section chief ALAN OTTO and others, including 
PERRY STEELE, of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. The principal officers of 
the nine constituent posts in Mexico also 
participated in the conference. (Several consular 
agents attended special sessions designed for 
them.) RALPH JONES of the _ Inspector 
General’s Office and BRUCE SASSER, state 
analyst from the Office of Management and 
Budget, observed the conference. 

Mr. Asencio and Under Secretary 
RICHARD T. KENNEDY opened the passport 
services fraud coordinator conference in Wash- 
ington in June. It dealt with passport fraud detec- 
tion. On July 30, the assistant secretary testified 
before the House Senate Immigration subcom- 
mittee. Mr. Kennedy was given a tour of Passport 
Service’s Washington regional office by director 
LOUIS DEANER on June 23. On June 25, 
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director JOSEPH CALLAHAN conducted a 
tour for Mr. Kennedy of the New York regional 
office. Mr. Kennedy was given a tour of the 
Chicago regional office by director ELMO 
POOLE on July 9, of the Los Angeles regional 
office by director GENE BURKE on August 6 
and 7, and of the regional office in San Francisco 
by acting director BEN JONES on August 10. 
J. DONALD BLEVINS, formerly consul 
general in Guadalajara, has joined the bureau as 
deputy assistant secretary for passport services, 
succeeding NORBERT J. KRIEG, who has been 
assigned to Rome as consul general. Mr. Krieg 
and Mr. Goelz are currently serving on Depart- 
ment selection panels. MARLENE 
SCHWARTZ, chief, Passport Services Accept- 
ance Facilities and Insular Coordination Division, 
addressed the meeting of the International As- 
sociation of Clerks, Records, Elected Officials and 
Treasurers, June 22, in Louisville, Ky. Ms. 
Schwartz also addressed the National Association 
of County Recorders and Clerks in Louisville, 
July 14. EDWARD KREUSER, of the Visa 
Office, traveled to Lima, Peru, June 18-26, to give 
post consultations on visa management analysis. 


CONSULAR AFFAIRS—Participants in the 
professional seminar at the Foreign Service In- 
stitute, left to right: Mohamed Mohsin Mackawee 
(Abu Dhabi), Suk Ho Kim (Seoul), Takashi 
Tsuiki(T okyo), Heather Margaret Fenney( Auck- 
land), Emir Ayadi (Tunis), Ishwarpersadh 
Thawari (Durban), Assistant Secretary Diego 
Asencio, Betty J. Havercroft (Perth), Musleh 
Mohammed Kaid (Sanaa), Winsome Dane (Mel- 
bourne), Mary Ruby Haizel (Accra), Jamila 
Kabbaj Chraibi (Rabat), Nafisa Sulemanji Malik 
(Dar es Salaam), Salim Nasser (Muscat), 
Takafumi Sato (Fukuoka), Dora Trujillo, faculty. 
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BUREAU NOTES 


WILLIAM E. EDMONDS and JAMES E. 
RITCHIE of the Office of Overseas Citizens 
Services recently attended the advanced consular 
course. Overseas Citizens Services also partic- 
ipated in two consular employees’ professional 
seminars, on May 6 and June 10. Officers from 
Overseas Citizens Services recently held a meeting 
with representatives from the Office of Inter- 
national Operations of the Criminal Division, 
Department of Justice, and another with 
representatives of the Foreign Litigation Unit of 
the Civil Section, Department of Justice. At both 
meetings, the subject was national judicial 
assistance. SUE WOOD-THURSTON, on May 
26, went to Montreal as the Consular Affairs 
office representative for the installation of the 
prototype operations-model electronic cash 
register. On June 8 MIKE DUFFY and BOB 
MUSTAIN went to Paris for the installation of 
the nonimmigrant visa/computer-assisted 
processing system. TRAVIS FARRIS took the 
training course, Programmer and System 
Analyst-Introduction to Visa Services, June 15, in 
Bethesda, Md. On June 22, DICK DUNBAR, 
TRAVIS FARRIS and MIKE DUFFY traveled 
to London and Paris for follow-up training on the 
immigrant visa applicant control system, non- 
immigrant visa/computer-assisted processing 
system. 

New arrivals in Visa Services included: 
JOHN MOLLER, MARY ROSE BRANDT, 
LOUISE SNELL, MARVIN GOENEWEG, 
BRIAN McKENZIE and CAROLYNE DE- 
VAUGHN. MARTHA L. SARDINAS joined 
the Bureau of Consular Affairs on June 29. 
CELESTE HOLLENBECK joined the Bureau of 
Public Affairs on July 27. 

Those joining Overseas Citizens Services 
were BETSY MALPASS, PAULJ. MCCRAW 
and ALEC M. PELTIER. LOUIS A GI- 
AMPORCARO, who has served as chief of the 
Financial Medical and Death Assistance Unit, 
has been assigned to Bonn. 

Summer employees included: DESIREE 
BLACKWELL, KATHARINE CHAPMAN, 
WILSON K. COOK, CONSTANCE P. 
COONTZ, LORRAINE P. JACKSON, 
JOSEPH G. KOSKIW, AMY L. SCHMITT, 
STEVEN T. SWANKOWSKI and HARRY S. 
WRIGHT, JR., CYNTHIA HELLWIG, ETTA 
FORD, MARIANNE BLACKBURN, PAUL 
HOWE, ANDREW CAPLAN, LISA 
BEACHAM, CHARISSE BAZIN, BRIAN 
DRURY, ATHENA HYSON, ANTHONY 
TOLLIVER, IANTHA HUGES, BERN- 
ADETTE GALINOWSKI, ALAN MOR- 
RISON, LINDA LINTHICUM, ANGELA 
FISHER, LINDA WASHINGTON, CARLA 
MILLER, ROSALIND ANTHONY, MICH- 
AEL RICHARDSON, ALEXANDRIA 
RAMOS, ANN DELANEY, ROBERT 
HICKEY, CATHERINE EAGAN, RENEE 
DUKES, BRIDGET. GARNER, ADRIA 
KAZYAK, CHRISTOPHER KRYZA, A. 
KAPLAN, FONDA CARTER, MARVIN 
WILLIAMS, PATRICIA JUE, O. TOAITOA, 
A. SCHMITT, WILSON COOK, D. JACK- 
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SON, H. WRIGHT, K. CHAPMAN, L. JACK- 
SON, A. CONTRARES, U. LYLES, E. 
MALOY, R. MALOY, D. WARD, S. FULLER, 
J. BRAITHWAITE, T. LOFTY, P. MCNEIL, K. 
COOPER, P. REHRIG, LYNDA OSWALD, 
TERRY BRANOFF. 

New permanent employees are: TAI 
JAMES, JOYCE PORTER, SHEILA 
FONDREN, CASSANDRA HENDRICKS, 
DEBORAH WADE, CARRIE HALL, HELEN 
SULLIVAN, CAROLYN FLEMING, CHRIS 
FEDEROVITCH, TRICIA DIBASE, GLORIA 
SWAILES, JULIA CHAMPION, MARILYN 
BEATTY, MICHAEL WEINSTOCK, 
JOSEPHINE MEMOLI, MARIE KASLOW, E. 
NEESON. C. FONG, M. WOOD, J. ENG- 
LAND, MARTHA SARDRIAS, MARIA 
CLIFFORD, CHERYL HOPPER, M. 
LESTER, K. WORTHY, I. VILLEGAS, E. 
GARCIA, S. SUIN, P. TITUS, E. SANDERS, 
P. KING, K. ODOM, S. LAWRENCE, C. 
JOHNSON. 

Seasonal employees are: JERRY THOMAS, 
CRAIG TOWNSEND, RUSSELL HALL, KUK 
BRYANT, BEVERLY PARKER, DONNA 
MAVRITTE, TERRY GREENE, PHYLLIS 
HUGGINS, THERESA SLY, PATRICIA 
BROWN, CECELIA MADISON, TAMMY 
RILEY, ERIC RANDALL, PAMELA HAW- 
KINS, ANN MURCHESON, ESSIE COBB, 
JOANNE SHEILDS, STEVEN PARKER, 
GWENDOLYN LACKLEY. 0 


Economic and 
Business Affairs 


Assistant Secretary ROBERT D. HOR- 
MATS was part of the delegation to the Ottawa 
economic summit, July 18-20. Mr. Hormats also 


BUDAPEST, Hungary—Janos Haar, left, 
with Ambassador Harry E. Bergold Jr. at 
ceremony honoring Mr. Haar upon his retire- 
ment after more than 32 years in the consular 
section. 


accompanied SECRETARY HAIG to the prep- 
aratory meeting for the Cancun summit, August I- 
2. On July 14 he testified on energy emergency 
preparedness and U.S. foreign policy before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Energy and Nuclear 
Proliferation and Governmental Processes. Mr. 
Hormats testified on August 4 before the House 
Subcommittee on Investigations and Oversight, 
on international aviation. ERNEST JOHN- 
STON JR., senior deputy assistant secretary, 
testified on human rights and the multilateral de- 
velopment banks, before the Subcommittee on 
International Development Institutions of the 
Committee on Banking, Finance and Urban 
Affairs, July 21. 

On June 15-19, MICHAEL CALIN- 
GAERT, deputy assistant secretary for inter- 
national resources and food policy, participated in 
consultations in Bonn with representatives of 
several developed countries, on matters relating to 
the upcoming law-of-the-sea conference and ona 
possible reciprocating regime among seabed 
mining states. 

The acting deputy assistant secretary for 
transportation and telecommunications affairs, 
JAMES FERRER JR., headed a U.S. delegation 
to the Latin American Civil Aviation Commis- 
sion, which met in Lima, July 8-10. 

As co-head of a joint State-Copyright Office 
team, HARVEY WINTER, director, Office of 
Business Practices, participated in discussions 
with the Publishers’ Association of China, in 
Beijing and Shanghai, June 5-13, on establishment 
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ECONOMIC AND BUSINESS AFFAIRS— 
Robin R. Ritterhoff, \eft, Office of Maritime 
Affairs, is congratulated by Assistant Secretary 
Robert Hormats on receiving a Meritorious 
Honor Award, combined with a cash performance 
award. 


of copyright relations with the People’s Republic 
of China. 

TODD STEWART, director of the Office of 
Maritime Affairs, headed the U.S. delegation to 
the June 22-26 meetings of the Maritime Trans- 
port Committee and its subsidiary groups in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment. The committee began an examination 
of shipping regulatory policies in member states, 
and assessed the results of the recent meeting inthe 
UN Conference on Trade and Development on 
open registry shipping. 

Officers in the Industrial and Strategic 
Materials Division were participating in a number 
of interagency working groups developing a na- 
tional strategic materials policy, under the 
leadership of the Cabinet Council on Natural Re- 
sources and the Environment. JAMES C. 
TODD, chief of the division, is chairing the sub- 
working group on international minerals. 
RALPH JOHNSON, assistant chief, led the U.S. 
delegation to the 23rd meeting of the International 
Tin Council, July 14-16, in London. The U.S. 
delegation was instrumental in defeating a pro- 
posed increase in the tin agreement’s price range, 
which determines when the buffer stock manager 
can intervene in the market in order to shore up 
prices. Mr. Johnson also served as alternate U.S. 
representative at the June 9-26 session, which 
completed negotiation of the 6th international tin 
agreement, which will be open for signature 
through March 31, 1982. STEPHEN THOMP- 
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SON of the same division was a member of the 
U.S. delegation to the 94th group meeting of the 
International Rubber Study Group, in London, 
June 22-25, which discussed the market outlook 
for natural and synthetic rubber, and debated the 
group’s future relationship with the activities to be 
carried out under the international natural rubber 
agreement. 

JOSEPH RICHARDSON of the Com- 
modity Policy Division attended the 11th con- 
sultative meeting of the Antarctic treaty, in 
Buenos Aires. The meeting prepared and adopted 
a recommendation calling for negotiation of a 
regime for Antarctic minerals. JOHN ANDRE of 
the same division attended the UN Conference on 
Trade and Development’s working party II of the 
Preparatory Commission of the Common Fund, 
in Geneva, July 27-31. 

CHARLES RIES, Office of Energy Con- 
sumer Country Affairs, was a member of the U.S. 
delegation to the “Prepcom 4” of the UN Con- 
ference on New and Renewable Sources of 
Energy. The sessions took place June 8-26 in New 
York; the conference will be in Nairobi in August. 

Employees recently entering on duty in the 
bureau include: JAMES LIBERA, staff assistant 
in the Office of the Assistant Secretary; WIL- 
LIAM F. BEACHNER, deputy director, Office 
of East-West Trade; SHIRLEY PANIZZA, 
assistant chief, Aviation Negotiations Division; 
PAUL McGONAGLE, deputy director, Office of 
Monetary Affairs; TIMOTHY P. HAUSER, 
Office of Monetary Affairs; HERBERT 
YARVIN, .Planning and Economic Analysis 
Staff; KATHLEEN REDDY, Food Policy 
Division; and BRUCE MALKIN, General Com- 
mercial Policy Division. 0 


European Affairs 


Assistant Secretary LAWRENCE S. 
EAGLEBURGER accompanied Deputy Secre- 
tary WILLIAM P. CLARK on his European trip, 


June 12-25. Mr. Eagleburger spoke at Chatham | 


House in London, the Friedrich Ebert Founda- 
tion in Bonn, and the Dialogue Congress at 
Alpbach Conference in Austria. On June 18, Mr. 
Eagleburger accompanied Mr. Clark when he 
called on European Community Commission 
president GASTON THORN in Brussels. 
Deputy assistant secretary H. ALLEN 
HOLMES accompanied the Vice President to 
Paris and London, June 24-26. On June 29 and 30, 
Mr. Holmes represented the Department at a 
symposium on U.S.-European relations, spon- 
sored by the Council of Europe, in Strasbourg, 
France. He then met with the Christian Demo- 
cratic party group of the European Parliament, in 
Brussels the next day. Mr. Holmesand SANDRA 
VOGELGESANG, special assistant for policy 
planning, traveled to Ottawa, July 5-6, to attend 
meetings in preparation for the Ottawa summit. 
On June 26 Lieutenant Colonel GAYLEN C. 
ROBERTS completed his three-year assignment 
with the Defense Policy Section of the Office of 


POZNAN, Poland—At American pavilion at 
international trade fair, Solidarity leader Lech 
Walesa greets Patricia Jones, wife of principal 
officer Harry E. Jones. Mr. Jones is at right, 
behind Mr. Walesa. 


European Security and Political Affairs. His next 
assignment will be at Mildenhall Air Force Base, 
United Kingdom. The Defense Policy Section 
welcomed his successor, Lieutenant Colonel 
THOMAS C. SUTER of the U.S. Air Force. 
Before joining the section, he was a research 
associate at the Institute of War and Peace at 
Columbia. 0 


Foreign Service Institute 


Employees who recently entered on duty in- 
clude JACQUELINE BROWN-DAVIS and 
PAUL L. ENGLE, Budget and Management Of- 
fice; JANET HARRISON, Office of Manage- 
ment; J. BRUCE HIRSHORN, DAVID L. 
HOBBS and JAMES H. MORTON, School of 
Professional Studies; MICHELE M. PARA- 
DISE, School of Language Studies; and DENIS 
PIRAGES, School of Professional Studies. New 
language and culture instructors are ELISA- 
BETH de LEEDE, JUAN RAPHAEL DE 
RIVAS, NAZRI EID, ANNE HAFNER, 
SHAIK ISMAIL, SILVIA MUNOZ, MASAKO 
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NANTO, SHAHZAD RIZVI, NICOLAI 
TCHERTKOFF and MARISA WERLANG. 
0 


Intelligence and Research 


Bureau director RONALD I. SPIERS and 
bureau analysts consulted with Ambassadors 
ALFRED L. ATHERTON JR., Egypt; WIL- 
LIAM H. LUERS, Venezuela, ROBERT V. 
KEELEY, Zimbabwe; ARTHUR H. WOOD- 
RUFF, Central African Republic; WILLIAM 
LACY SWING, Congo People’s Republic; 
EDWARD E. MASTERS, Indonesia; MAX- 
WELL RAAB, Italy; LAWRENCE PEZ- 
ZULLO, Nicaragua; and chargé-designate 
ANDREW ANTIPPAS, the Bahamas, between 
mid-May and the end of June. 

For the Office of the Geographer, LEWIS 
ALEXANDER, the geographer, attended a 
seminar on the “Questions of Ocean Regimes,” 
June 22, sponsored by the Citizens for Ocean Law. 
On June 23-24, he participated in a conference on 
“The U.S. Fishing Industry and Regulatory 
Reform,” sponsored by the Center for Ocean 
Management Studies at the University of Rhode 
Island. 

WAYNE LIMBERG, analyst in the Soviet 
Foreign Political Division of the Office of 
Analysis for the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe, gave a telephone lecture to Indiana Uni- 
versity’s U.S. foreign policy course, June 16. H. 
DONALD GELBER, director of the Office of 
Analysis for Western. Europe, spoke to a U.S. 
foreign policy class of Indiana-Purdue University, 
at Indianapolis, on “U.S. Interests in the Middle 
East”; addressed the Central Indiana Council of 
World Affairs luncheon, on “The United States 
and the Middle East”; held an informal discussion 
with students and former students interested inthe 
Foreign Service; and held a press conference and 
an interview on an Indianapolis radio station. 
BOWMAN H. MILLER, analyst in the same 
office’s Northern and Central Europe Division, 
spoke on U.S.-European relations, to the western 
Europe seminar at the Defense Institute for 
Security Assistance Management, in Dayton, O., 
June 16,0 


International Narcotics 
Matters 


July’s foreign visitors provided opportunities 
to share with them drug abuse and control assess- 
ments and strategies, as well as to convey the U.S. 
priority interest in attacking this worldwide prob- 
lem. Visitors included Dr. HEINRICH BOGE, 
head of the Federal Republic of Germany’s Fed- 
eral Criminal Office; TIKIRI BANDA WERA- 
PITIYA, Sri Lankan deputy defense minister and 
chairman of the Narcotics Control Board there; 
Dr. BROR REXED, executive director, UN 
Fund for Drug Abuse Control; a Colombian 
delegation headed by Major General FRAN- 
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CISCO NARANJO, director general of the na- 
tional police; and two Peruvian groups led by 
THOMAS SCHOFIELD, customs director and 
attorney general ALFONSO ELIAS-APA- 
RICIO. 

LUCIUS T. UNTALAN, the bureau’s re- 
gional aviation adviser for southwest Asia, who is 
stationed at Bangkok, returned to the United 
States on July 6 for aviation recurrency training. 
Mr. Untalan was to receive helicopter and fixed- 
wing recurrency training at Ft. Rucker, Ala., and 
review helicopter maintenance programs at Ft. 
Eustis, Va., before returning to Bangkok. 

The bureau welcomed HERBERT RATH- 
NER, most recently of the Office of North 
African, Near Eastern, and South Asian Affairs, 
as the program officer for southwest Asia. 0 


International Organization 
Affairs 


Assistant Secretary ELLIOTT ABRAMS 


conducted pre-UN General Assembly 
consultations in Tokyo, Beijing, Shanghai, 
Manila, Bangkok and Singapore, June 23- 


BONN—Ted Rumme, left, narcotics control 
coordinator, receives plaque from the Drug 
Enforcement Administration for his con- 
tributions to West Germany’s narcotic control 
program. At right is charge d'affaires William 
Woessner. 


July 8. He testified before the House Foreign 
Affairs Subcommittees on International Opera- 
tions and on Human Rights and International 
Organizations, July 9, concerning UNESCO and 
the proposed New World Information Order. Mr. 
Abrams attended the Kampuchea conference in 
New York, July 11-13, and the Contact Working 
Group experts’ level meeting in Paris, July 30. He 
left on August 6 for further pre-UN General 
Assembly bilateral consultations in Tel Aviv, 
Cairo, Amman and Paris. 

Senior deputy assistant secretary 
NICHOLAS PLATT participated in pre-UN 
General Assembly consultations in London, Oslo, 
Dublin, Stockholm, Helsinki and Copenhagen, 
the last two weeks of July. Deputy assistant secre- 
tary MARION CREEKMORE traveled to 
Rabat, Algiers, Tunis and Rome, July 15-24, for 
pre-UN General Assembly consultations. Execu- 
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tive director RICHARD V. HENNES was in New 
York, June 16-July 2, attending the annual session 
of the UN Committee on Contributions, of which 
he is a member. Mr. Hennes has been acting as the 
bureau’s deputy assistant secretary for interna- 
tional management and budgetary analysis, since 
April 27. KEVIN E. CARROLL has been acting 
executive director during the same period. 

MELVYN LEVITSKY, director, Office of 
UN Political and Multilateral Affairs, attended 
the international conference on Kampuchea, in 
New York, July 13-15; ROBERT RANDOLPH 
of the same office attended, July 13-17. Mr. 
Levitsky was in New York, July 3, for consulta- 
tions. DOUGLAS McELHANEY, political 
officer, Office of UN Political and Multilateral 
Affairs, was in Paris, July 30-31, for a Contact 
Group meeting on Namibia; he also participated 
in a model United Nations event at Indiana State 
University. FRANK PROVYN, Office of UN 
Politica! and Multilateral Affairs, attended a 
meeting in New York, July 7, concerning the im- 
plementation of reciprocity legislation. JOSFPH 
PRESEL, Office of UN Political and Multilateral 
Affairs, attended a conference in Vienna on 
peaceful uses of nuclear energy, August 3-7. JON 
GUNDERSEN attended a meeting of the Ad Hoc 
Committee on the Indian Ocean Zone of Peace, in 
New York, August 17-28. Ambassador JAMES 
STROMAYER headed the U.S. delegation to the 
fourth preparatory committee meeting, June 8-26, 
in New York, for the UN Conference on New and 
Renewable Sources of Energy. Mr. Stromayer 
also led the U.S. delegation at the consultative 
meeting on the conference held by the 
International Energy Agency, in Paris, June 21- 
22. JOHN W. McDONALD JR. headed the U.S. 
delegation to the first meeting of the 23-nation 
advisory committee preparing for the August 1982 
World Assembly on the Aging. RICHARD 
CONN was the alternative representative. The 
committee met in Vienna, August 17-21. Mr. 
McDonald was given a special citation for out- 
standing service on behalf of UN objectives, by the 
members of the United Nations Association in the 
Washington area. He was honored by the group as 
an “outstanding U.S. ambassador to the Third 
World.” 

NICHOLAS PLATT has been designated 
senior deputy assistant secretary. DANIEL 
PHILLIPS, from the National War College, has 
been designated director of the Office of Com- 
munications and UNESCO Affairs. IRVING 
LEE SANDERS, from the Foreign Service In- 
stitute, has been designated director, Office of 
International Economic Policy, replacing 
GORDON BROWN, who has been designated 
director, Office of International Technical and 
Industrial Cooperation. EDMUND PARSONS 
has been designated director, Office of Inter- 
national Development Assistance. ELIZABETH 
BARNETT has transferred from London to the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary. JULIA JACOB- 
SON has transferred trom the Executive Secre- 
tariat to the International Women’s Programs 
Directorate. PAULA KUZMICH has been 
appointed the public affairs adviser for the bureau. 
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JANE MARTE, from the Transportation and 
Communications Directorate, has returned to 
ICA. BARBRO OWENS, from the Office of the 
UN Ambassador, has been assigned to Barbados. 
ELIZABETH ‘STRANNIGAN, from the US. 
mission to the Organization of American States, 
has accepted a position on the staff of Congress- 
man SAMUEL STRATTON. 

In the Office of International Conferences, 
deputy director GEORGE FURNESS has trans- 
ferred to the Bureau of Oceans and International 
Environmentai and Scientific Affairs; ELIZA- 
BETH BURKE has replaced JAMES LANE, 
who has transferred to the Executive Secretariat; 
and KAREN HEITKOTTER, from the Office of 
the Under Secretary for Security Assistance, 
Science and Technology, has replaced HELGA 
BEIGANG, who has transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Defense. In the Office of UN Political and 
Multilateral Affairs, HENRY SIZER, from the 
Bureau of Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs, 
has replaced LARRY POPE, who has been 
assigned to Tunis; ERNEST GRIGG, from 
Brussels, has replaced CAMERON SANDERS, 
who has transferred to the Bureau of Oceans and 
International Environmental and Scientific 
Affairs; ROBERT FILBY has transferred from 
Athens to this office; JON GUNDERSON, from 
Moscow, has replaced WILLIAM MENHOLD, 
who has been assigned to the Bureau of European 
Affairs; and CAROL LANDIS has transferred 
from this office to the Bureau of Oceans and Inter- 
national Environmental and Scientific Affairs. 
JEAN LOUIS, from Copenhagen, and BROOKE 
HOLMES, from the Bureau of Consular Affairs, 
have been assigned to the Agency Directorate for 
UNESCO. MARION TIPTON has transferred 
from this directorate to the Bureau of Personnel. 
BARBARA JOHNSON, from the Office of the 
Comptroller, has been assigned to the Office of 
U.S. Budgetary Presentations and Payments. 
DENISE VITOLA has resigned from the Office 
of International Development Assistance. 
SCOTT MACKENZIE has been appointed to a 
position in the Office of UN Systems Operations. 
JOHN HOPE, from the Office of International 
Economic Policy, has been assigned to the 


Foreign Service Institute before his onward 
assignment to Barbados. JUDITH 
ALEXANDER, from the Agricultural 
Directorate, has transferred to the Bureau of 
Politico-Military Affairs. MARY RUSSELL has 
been assigned to the Bureau of Personnel. JOHN 
REINERTSON, from the Labor Directorate, has 
been detailed to the President’s Commission for 
Hostage Compensation. 

The following were interning in the bureau: 
MICHAEL WENIG and KELLY METHOD, in 
the Office of International Economic Policy; 
CORBIN WEISS and LAURA TREJO, in the 
Office of International Technical and Industrial 
Cooperation, MARK MATHIAS, in the Office 
of International Development Assistance; PAUL 
FRIEDLANDER, in the Office of UN Political 
and Multilateral Affairs; DAVID GOROFF, to 
the Agency Directorate for UNESCO; KATH- 
LEEN HSU, to the International Women’s Pro- 
grams Directorate; ERWIN HOSONO, to the 
Office of UN Systems Operations; GERRY 
HARGROVE, to the Office of US. Budgetary 
Presentation and Payments. 

The following worked in the bureau for the 
summer: SANDY REYNOLDS, ANTHONY 
RUFFIN, KAKYN HAWKINS and JOHANNA 
MISEY. 0 


Inspector General’s Office 


On July 7, in the office of SECRETARY 
HAIG, ROBERT L. BROWN took the oath as 
inspector general of the Department and the 
Foreign Service. Mr. Brown made his first trip as 
inspector general to London and Dublin while an 
inspection team was completing a conduct-of- 


INSPECTOR GENERAL'S OFFICE—Robert 
L. Brown, center, with members of his staff who 
received certificates of excellent performance. 
From left: Alan W. Berenson, Veronica Turner, 
Ellen Marie McHale, Janet R. Priddy, Theresa L. 
Grossi, Donna B. Kreisberg. (Photo by Robert E. 
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relations inspection of the United Kingdom. In 
August, Mr. Brown accepted an invitation to 
address the Thursday Luncheon Group, a pro- 
fessional organization of Foreign Service and 
Civil Service employees dedicated to increasing 
the contribution of blacks and other minorities in 
the principal foreign affairs agencies. Mr. Brown 
spoke on the implications of the expanded role of 
the Office of the Inspector General. 

In a continuing program of professional 
training, the inspectors attended various training 
sessions in early September. Officials from the in- 
ternational and general government divisions of 
the General Accounting Office addressed the in- 
spectors on auditing and evaluation concepts 
during a two-day workshop. The Criminal Justice 
Division, Department of Justice, conducted a one- 
day fraud recognition seminar. Selected inspectors 
attended the three-day allotment accounting 
course at the Foreign Service Institute. An in- 
house meeting rounded out the week of instruc- 
tion and professional development. 

The third cycle of inspections and audits for 
1981 was to begin on September 15 and run 
through December 18. Conduct-of-relations in- 
spections will take place in Central Africa, West 
Africa (team leader: WILLIAM B. EDMOND- 
SON); Pakistan, Bangladesh and Nepal (team 
leader. ROBERT J. MARTENS); and U.S. Mis- 


sions to NATO, the European Communities and 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 


Development (team leader. WILLARD A. 
DePREE). Domestic inspections will be carried 
out in the Executive Secretariat (team leader: 
ROBERT C. BREWSTER) and in the Office of 
Communications (team leader: ROBERT M. 
MILLER). The management audit of the Bureau 
of Consular Affairs, begun in June, continued 
through the third cycle. Audits under the direction 
of MILLARD W. KENNEY and other special 
projects were to be completed during this time. 

New inspectors who joined the office include 
Ambassador WILLIAM B. EDMONDSON, 
JOHN C. DORRANCE, MERWIN C. BLUST, 
GERALD M. SUTTON, WELDON D. BUR- 
SON, LAWRENCE S. BUDOW, DANIEL L. 
FOSTER, NANCY V. BARBER and 
ANTHONY S. KOCHANEK. Former ‘inspectors 
moving on to new assignments are ROBERT T. 
HENNEMEYER, Office of the Under Secretary 
for Management; C. ARTHUR BORG, deputy 
chief of mission, Helsinki; and ANNE PINK- 
NEY, economic counselor, Stockholm. 0 


Legal Adviser's Office 


DAVIS R. ROBINSON assumed his duties 
as legal adviser on July 30. DAVID A. COLSON, 
assistant legal adviser for oceans, international 
environmental and scientific affairs, attended the 


llth Antarctic treaty consultative meeting, in 
Buenos Aires, June 23-July 7. THOMAS T. F. 
HUANG, acting assistant legal adviser for inter- 
national claims, was in East Berlin, June 27-July 4, 
for talks on claims of U.S. citizens against the 
German Democratic Republic for the nationaliza- 
tion, confiscation or other taking of their 
properties after World War II. DAVID H. 
SMALL was alternate U.S. representative to the 
UN Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer 
Space, which met in New York, June 22-July 2. 
RALPH D. MARTIN attended the 10th 
conference on the Law of the World, in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, August 16-21. PETER M. OLSON, 
attorney-adviser for nuclear affairs, attended the 
third session of the Committee on Assurance of 
Supply, at International Atomic Energy Agency 
headquarters in Vienna, June 15-17. JOHN R. 
ARBOGAST, also an _ attorney-adviser for 
nuclear affairs, attended the international 
plutonium storage meeting in Vienna, May 24-29. 
JOSHUA BOLTEN has arrived to take up 
duties as an attorney-adviser for inter-American 
affair. NICOLAS GRABAR and SABRINA 
McCARTHY were summer legal interns. 0 


DUBLIN, Ireland—Exchanging “plaques of 
appreciation” are Embassy London legal attaché 
Robert A. Keane, \eft, and Embassy Dublin 
defense attaché William Bournes, center. At right 
is Dublin charge d’affaires Charles E. Rushing. 





Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


On June 2, Assistant Secretary NICHOLAS 
VELIOTES addressed the Department- 
sponsored National Conference for Editors and 
Broadcasters. Deputy assistant secretary PETER 
CONSTABLE met with the 1980-1981 Harvard 
International Fellows, June 4. On June 12, deputy 
assistant secretary JOSEPH TWINAM and 
NATHANIEL HOWELL, director of the Office 
of Syria, Jordan, Lebanon and Iraq Affairs, 
discussed the Middle East, at a panel session 
during the annual Department conference for the 
American Council of Young Political leaders. 
DAVID KORN, director, Office of Israeli and 
Arab-Israeli Affairs, met with the northern 
Virginia chapter of Hadassah in the Department, 
June 3. JOHN HIRSCH, deputy director, 
addressed the Youth Governors of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association on a variety of area 
issues, at a June 24 briefing. SAMUEL R. 
PEALE, deputy director, Office of Egyptian 
Affairs, spoke at the Foreign Service Institute on 
July 9, on U.S. relations with Egypt. 

Ambassadors recently in the bureau for con- 
sultations included: ROBERT G. NEUMANN, 
Saudi Arabia; JOHN R. COUNTRYMAN, 
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ambassador-designate to Oman; and PETER 
SUTHERLAND, Bahrain. 
Newly-arrived personnel in 
include: MARY ANN DUBS and MOLLY 
WILLIAMSON, staff assistants; STEPHEN 
SMITH, post management officer, replacing 
FRED SHEPPARD, who has departed for the 
American Institute in Taiwan; LUCILLE 
McELHOE, ROBERT GREEN and MARVIN 
WOLFE, budget officers; MORRIS N. 
HUGHES JR., special assistant for management, 
replacing RALPH FRANK, who has been 
transferred to the Junior Officer Division in the 
Bureau of Personnel; VIRGINIA EICHORN, 
secretary, replacing MARY JENKINS, 
transferred to Cairo; A. ELIZABETH JONES, 
country officer for Lebanon, replacing DAVID A. 
WINN, assigned to Embassy Dakar; C. DAVID 
WELCH, country officer for Syria, replacing 
BERNARD JOHNS, assigned to the Bureau of 
International Organization Affairs; R. BRUCE 
EHRNMAN, poiitical-military affairs officer, 
replacing MICHAEL ARIETTI, assigned to 
Canberra; JO LOZOVINO, secretary, replacing 


the bureau 


SHIRLEY WALTER, who has been transferred 


TEL AVIV—Labor officer Irwin A. 
Rubenstein, \eft, receives Meritorious Honor 
Award from Ambassador Samuel W. Lewis. 


to Embassy Reykjavik; and WILLIAM KIRBY, 
deputy director, Office of Israel/ Arab-Israel 
Affairs, replacing JOHN HIRSCH, assigned to 
Islamabad. 

The following were summer employees in the 
bureau: SUSAN BROYLES, Randolph-Macon 
University, RICKI ANN GOLD, University of 
Virginia; STEVE COLLINS, University of 
Virginia; CARLA SCHIFFMAN, Emory Uni- 
versity, ANNE CLARK, Hampton Institute; 
WANDA MOORE, summer aide. 0 


SINAI SUPPORT MISSION 


Director FRANK E. MAESTRONE tra- 
veled to San Diego to address the World Affairs 
Council. He participated in a press conference and 
television interview there. DALLAS FORD 
BROWN, controller, attended a one-week inter- 
national affairs seminar at the University of 
Indiana. The International Peace Academy in- 
vited JAMES WALLEN, associate director for 
engineering, to present a lecture at an interna- 
tional peacekeeping seminar in Vienna, July 17. 
After participating in the seminar, Mr. Wallen 
traveled to the Middle East to attend meetings in 
Tel Aviv and Cairo and for consultations at the 
Sinai Field Mission. ROBERT L. KRANTZ, 
deputy associate director for contracts, also 
traveled to the field mission in July. Deputy di- 
rector DONALD A. KRUSE and liaison officers 
ERNEST J. FISCHER Il, J. TAYLOR BLAN- 
TON and GARY C. PRICE completed their tours 
of duty and departed the field mission for re- 
assignment to the Department. Communications 
program officer LARRY E. BATES departed the 
field mission for reassignment to Embassy Cairc. 
Liaison officers WALTER DAVENPORT and 
DONALD J. McNALLEY arrived at the field 
mission to begin their tours of duty. 0 


Oceans and International 
Environmental and 
Scientific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary JAMES L. MALONE 
and principal deputy assistant secretary HARRY 
R. MARSHALL JR. traveled to Buenos Aires, 
Brasilia and Montevideo, May 5-12, during which 
time they consulted with government officials on 
nuclear, law of the sea, environmental and science 
and technology affairs. Among others, they met 
with the chairman of the Argentine Atomic 
Energy Commission, the minister of foreign 
affairs in Brazil, the Uruguayan minister of energy 
and industry, and the entire Uruguayan Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission. On May 14, Mr. 
Marshall chaired the U.S. delegation in a meeting 
in Washington with representatives from the 
Swedish government, concerning nuclear affairs. 
Mr. Malone chaired a meeting of the bureau's 
advisory committee in Washington, May 20. On 
June 1, Mr. Marshall chaired a U.S. delegation, 
and was assisted by the acting assistant secretary 
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for nuclear energy and energy technology affairs, 
JOHN P. BORIGHT, ina meeting with Canadian 
government officials, during which time they 
exchanged views on nonproliferation matters. On 
June 3, Mr. Malone chaired a U.S. delegation in a 
meeting with representatives of the United 
Kingdom in Washington. Mr. Marshall delivered 
a keynote address at a law of the sea symposium at 
the University of California at Berkeley, June 5. 
He also attended the meeting of the board of gov- 
ernors of the International Atomic Energy Agency, 
in Vienna, June 8-12, and was joined by the assist- 
ant secretary on June | 1. Following the conclusion 
of the June board meeting, Mr. Malone traveled 
elsewhere in Europe to meet with representatives 
of a number of key nations regarding law of thesea 
matters. On June 23, Mr. Marshall presented a 
paper at the U.S.-Japan Energy Forum, held 
under the auspices of the Georgetown University 
Center for Strategic and International Studies. 
The topic of his address was “International 
Nuclear Cooperation.” 

The opening sessions of the meeting in 
Washington between the U.S. and Canadian 
delegations on law of the sea matters was chaired 
by Mr. Marshall, June 26. During the balance of 
the meeting, the deputy assistant secretary for 
oceans and fisheries affairs, THEODORE 
KRONMILLER, headed the U.S. side. Mr. 
Marshall also chaired the U.S. delegation in a 
meeting, June 13, in Washington, with Australian 
government representatives, to discuss nuclear 
cooperation matters. He was assisted by Mr. 
Boright. Mr. Marshall, with Mr. Boright, led the 
U.S. delegation in meetings, July 27-28, in Wash- 
ington, with representatives of Japan, to discuss 
nonproliferation and nuclear cooperation 
matters. On July 28 and 29, Mr. Malone led the 
U.S. delegation in meeting with representatives of 
India, in New Delhi, to discuss nonproliferation 
matters. The resumed 10th session of the third 
Law of the Sea Conference opened in Geneva, 
August |. In August, the President conferred on 
Mr. Malone the rank of ambassador, in con- 
nection with his duties as the special representative 
of the President to the conference. Mr. Malone is 
the head of the U.S. delegation and, on August 5, 
outlined the U.S. approach to the session, during 
an informal plenary. 

Ambassador RICHARD E. BENEDICK, 
coordinator of population affairs, participated in 
a July 14 dinner meeting of the Overseas Develop- 
ment Council, chaired by AID administrator 
PETER McPHERSON, on population growth 
and economic development. In recent weeks, Mr. 
Benedick has consulted on population issues with 
outgoing Ambassadors JANE COON (Bang- 
ladesh), CARLETON COON (Nepal), ERNEST 
PREEG (Haiti), CHARLES BRAY (Senegal), 
WILLIAM SWING (Liberia), and FREDERIC 
CHAPIN (Guatemala). 

BILL L. LONG, director, Office of Food and 
Natural Resources, participated in a_politico- 
military simulation exercise conducted by the 
Army War College, at Carlisle Barracks, Pa., July 
16-18. He also addressed a meeting of the National 
Forest Products Association, in Washington, July 
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23, on international issues in tropical forest 
management. On September 29 he is to address 
the national convention of the Society of Amer- 
ican Foresters, in Orlando, Fla., on “U.S. Policy 
on Tropical Forests: Status and Outlook.” ED- 
WARD C. BITTNER, deputy director of the 
office, was a member of the U.S. delegation to the 
UN Conference on New and Renewable Sources 
of Energy, in Nairobi, Kenya, August 10-21. His 
area of concern was the ecological impact of the 
various alternative sources of energy. DAVID W. 
McCLINTOCK, food and agriculture adviser in 
the office, was to be consulting during September 
with Ford and Rockefeller Foundation officials in 
New York, regarding areas of mutual interest and 
possible future cooperation in the area of agri- 
cultural science and its relationship to interna- 
tional affairs. 

SUE PATTERSON of the Office of En- 
vironment and Health traveled to Nashville, 
Tenn., July 21-22, for speaking engagements 
jointly funded by the Bureau of Public Affairs and 


the Nashville groups. She addressed members of 
the faculty and staff at Meharry Medical College, 
on the exports of hazardous wastes and substances 
and the work of the Department’s Environment 
Office. She spoke at the monthly meeting of the 
Nashville chapter of the National Women’s Polit- 
ical Caucus, where she discussed careers in the 
Foreign Service as well as the hazardous exports 
issues. In addition, she made a live TV appear- 
ance, had newspaper interviews and met with the 
editorial board of The Tennessean, a newspaper. 
JAMES WILLIAMSON of the office attended a 
meeting on urban problems, in Paris, June 29- 
July I. 

FELIX DOROUGH, acting director, Office 
of Science and Technology Support, was a 
member of the U.S. delegation for the resumed 
third session of the UN Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee on Science and Technology for Develop- 
ment, which met August 25-31 in New York. 
JACK MENDELSOHN participated in negotia- 
tions, with the Spanish, of a new science and tech- 


Department of Look-Alikes 


Mr. Rostow 


Mr. Maurer 


7. IS an old adage in the legal profession that lawyers who choose to 
represent themselves have fools for clients. We know two attorneys who, not 
being fools, do not represent themselves. They do not even represent each other. 
But who would know the difference? Would you? Eugene V. Rostow, who got 
his law degree from Yale, is a former under secretary of state who has been 
named director of the U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. His col- 
league, Ely Maurer, a graduate of Columbia, has been in the legal office at State 
since 1946, holding a number of important assignments. He came here from the 


Department of Justice. 





nology agreement, in Madrid, July 28-August 1. 
The agreement will be a supplement to the new 
U.S.-Spain treaty of friendship and cooperation 
when those negotiations are concluded. Projects in 
such areas as environment, urban planning, 
health, agriculture and natural resources will be 
implemented under the new agreement. 

JAMES A. STORER, director, Office of 
Fisheries Affairs, participated in a conference on 
the U.S. fishing industry and regulatory reform, at 
the University of Rhode Island, Kingston, June 
24. MARTIN PROCHNIK was Department 
representative at the Caribbean/ Central Energy 
Symposium and Exhibition, in Jamaica, July 28- 
29. During this period he also discussed energy 
technology cooperation with Jamaican officials. 
In late May and early June, ALLEN L. SES- 
SOMS, Office of Nuclear Technology and Safe- 
guards, traveled to Tokyo, Japan and Seoul, 
Korea, where he attended a meeting on advanced 
safeguards technology. Later in June, Mr. 
Sessoms went to Vienna, Austria, to work with the 
International Atomic Energy Agency on nuclear 
safeguards. 0 


Politico-Military Affairs 


Director RICHARD R. BURT attended the 
NATO Standing Consultative Group meetings in 
Brusse!s, August 3-4. Deputy director ROBERT 
DEAN participated in the NATO high-level 
group meetings, July 30-31, also in Brussels. 
JEREMY R. AZRAEL, the director's senior 
adviser on Soviet affairs, took part in a Rand- 
sponsored conference on Poland, August 3-4, in 
Washington. 0 


Public Affairs 


Former Assistant Secretary WILLIAM 
J. DYESS and former acting deputy assistant 
secretary W. DIXON BOGGS have departed for 
their new posts in The Netherlands as ambassador 
and deputy chief of mission, respectively. 

MARTIN JUDGE has joined the Office of 
Public Communication as chief of the Editorial 
Division, replacing JOHN C. KIMBALL. Mr. 
Judge was formerly with the Department of 
Health and Human Services as deputy chief of 
information and publications for the National 
Center for Health Services Research. 

On July 30, the Office of the Historian hosted 
a tour of the Operations Center and the eighth- 
floor reception rooms, plus a series of briefings for 
visiting members of the Society for Historians of 
American Foreign Relations. The society held its 
annual summer meeting at American University, 
from July 30-August 1, attended by historians 
from around the country and the majority of the 
professional staff of the Office of the Historian. 
WILLIAM Z. SLANY, acting Department 
historian, participated in a panel concerning 
public access to U.S. foreign policy archives of the 
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1950s. DAVID S. PATTERSON, specialist in 
European history, gave a bicentennial lecture to 
members of the Secretary’s Open Forum, and then 
delivered the same talk at Colgate University; the 
lecture was entitled “The Department of State and 
Arms Control: An Historical Perspective, 1940- 
1970.” 

Departing from the bureau: DAVID F. 
TRASK, historian, who has assumed the position 
of chief historian for the Center for Military 
History at the Department of the Army; DELIA 
PITTS, who has accepted a position at the World 
Bank; CARL RAETHER, who has transferred to 
the Bureau of Congressional Relations; and 
MADELEINE CHI, who will assume admin- 
istrative and teaching duties for her order at the 
Convent of the Sacred Heart in Taiwan. 0 


Refugee Programs 


LACY WRIGHT, director of the 
Kampuchean Working Group and project 
director for Latin American refugee resettlement, 
visited Geneva, July 29-31, to discuss, with the UN 
high commissioner for refugees, refugee resettle- 
ment in Suriname. He also met with International 
Red Cross officials on the Kampuchean relief 
effort. Mr. Wright stopped in Paris as well, to dis- 
cuss with French officials the French-sponsored 
settlements of Indochinese refugees in French 
Guyana. JEFFREY MILLINGTON, deputy 
director of the Kampuchean Working Group, 
traveled to UN headquarters, July 30, to attend an 
informal meeting of donor representatives. Sir 
ROBERT JACKSON, the secretary general’s 
special representative, chaired the meeting and led 
the discussion on the future of the relief program. 

SHEPARD LOWMAN, deputy assistant 
secretary for Asian programs, attended the UN 
high commissioner’s semiannual technical meet- 
ing on resettlement of Indochinese refugees, in 
early July, in Geneva. The special refugee advisory 
panel appointed by SECRETARY HAIG to 
review the Indochinese refugee situation com- 
pleted its consultations with leading government 
officials in southeast Asia, in July. The panel's 
report, to be presented to the Secretary shortly, is 
expected to be a significant element in the forth- 
coming consultations within the executive branch 
and with Congress, as the consultations on the 
number of refugee admissions for fiscal year 1982 
proceed. Members of the panel ace MARSHALL 
GREEN, former assistant secretary of state for 
East Asian and Pacific affairs and former ambas- 
sador to Australia and Indonesia; JAMES F. 
GREENE, former deputy commissioner of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service; RITA E. 
HAUSER, attorney and former U.S. delegate to 
the UN Human Rights Commission; and 
RICHARD W. WHEELER, senior vice president 
of Citibank, New York. Staff support was pro- 
vided, from the Bureau of East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs, by PAUL CLEVELAND, country di- 
rector for Thailand, and STUART 
SCHWARTZSTEIN, that bureau’s coordinator 


for refugee matters. 

CARL HARRIS, principal liaison officer 
with the voluntary agencies in domestic resettle- 
ment practices, has carried out a special responsi- 
bility for the Department's participation in the 
Khmer guided placement project, aimed at re- 
settling Kiimer in 10 cities as yet lightly populated 
by Indochinese refugees. Following six weeks in 
refugee camps in southeast Asia, as a leader of a 
small team to discuss the new locations with 
Khmer, he has been following up the project with 
the American Council of Voluntary Agencies in 
New York. 

WILLIAM R. SMYSER, who was serving 
as the bureau’s acting director, has been assigned 
as deputy UN high commissioner for refugees. 
JAMES PURCELL, deputy assistant secretary 
for financial management, has replaced Mr. 
Smyser as acting director. KARL BECK, director 
of the Office of Afmcan and Latin American 
Refugees, has been assigned as counselor for 
refugee and migration affairs in Geneva. AL 
LEHN, the Office of Asian Refugees’ plans and 
project officer, has been reassigned to southeast 
Asian studies at Cornell. His replacement, 
DAVID WALKER, from Dar-es-Salaam, earlier 
assigned to Medan and Jakarta, including 
temporary duty with the refugee program during 
the 1979 Vietnamese boat refugee crisis, has 
reported to duty. PAULA LYNCH has been re- 
assigned to the Office of Eastern European and 
Near Eastern Refugees. Replacing Ms. Lynch as 
staff assistant is VERA DAVIS, who had served 
as political officer in Buenos Aires. @ 


Panel on data flows 
to meet September 10 


The Working Group on Inter- 
national Data Flows of the Advisory 
Committee on International Invest- 
ment, Technology, and Development 
will meet from 10 a.m. to noon, 
September 10, in the Loy Henderson 
Conference Room of the Department. 
The meeting will be open to the public. 

The purpose will be to review 
progress made in publicizing privacy 
guidelines and to discuss preparations 
for the September 14-18 meeting of the 
Working Party on Information, Com- 
puters and Communications Policy. 

Requests for information should 
be directed to Philip T. Lincoln Jr., 
Office of Investment Affairs, Bureau of 
Economic and Business Affairs, tele- 
phone 632-2728. The chairman will, as 
time permits, entertain oral comments 
from members of the public attending 
the meeting. O 
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Current Publications 


Following is a list of current publications 
released by the Bureau of Public Affairs, of 
interest to those who wish to follow certain issues 
closely, or who write and/or give speeches on 
foreign policy. The publications are available in 
the Department of State library in Washington 
and in the post libraries overseas. Free, single 
copies may be obtained from the Public Informa- 
tion Service, Bureau of Public Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State, Washington, D.C. 20520. 
Telephone: (202) 632-6575-6. 

President Reagan 

Nuclear Nonproliferation, White House, 
7/16/81. 

Secretary Haig 

International trade, Subcommittee on In- 
ternational Trade of Senate Finance Committee, 
7/28/81 (Current Policy No. 300). 

Interview on “Issues and Answers,” 7/19/81 
(Current Policy No. 298). 

“Arms Control for the 1980s: An American 
Policy,” Foreign Policy Association, New York, 
7/14/81 (Current Policy No. 292). 

Interview on “Face the Nation,” 6/28/81 
(Current Policy No. 291). 

African affairs 

“Strengthening U.S.-African Relations,” 
Chester Crocker, assistant secretary for African 
affairs, African-American Institute conference, 
Witchita, Kan., 6/20/81 (Current Policy No. 289). 
European affairs 

U.S. policy toward USSR, eastern Europe 
and Yugoslavia, Assistant Secretary Lawrence S. 
Eagleburger, Subcommittee on Europe and the 
Middle East of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, 6/10/81 (Current Policy No. 284). 

U.S. policy toward West Europe and 


Canada, Assistant Secretary Eagleburger, Sub- 
committee on Europe and the Middle East of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, 6/2/81 (Cur- 
rent Policy No. 283). 

Inter-American affairs 

“El Salvador: The Search for Peace,” 
Thomas O. Enders, assistant secretary for inter- 
American affairs, World Affairs Council, Wash- 
ington, 7/16/81 (Current Policy No. 296). 

U.S.-Mexican relations, acting deputy as- 
sistant secretary for inter-American affairs, 
Everett Ellis Briggs, Subcommittee on Inter- 
American Affairs of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, 6/10/81 (Current Policy No. 286). 

“Tasks for U.S. Policy in the Hemisphere,” 
assistant secretary-designate for inter-American 
affairs, Thomas O. Enders, Council of the 
Americas, Washington, 6/3/81 (Current Policy 
No. 282). 

Near Eastern and South Asian affairs 

Statement on Israeli raid, before Security 
Council, Ambassador Jeane J. Kirkpatrick, U.S. 
permanent representative to the United Nations, 
6/19/81 (Current Policy No. 288). 

“Afghanistan: 18 Months of Occupation,” 
Eliza Van Hollen, Bureau of Intelligence and Re- 
search, 8/81 (Special Report No. 86). 

Human rights 

“U.S. Commitment to Human Rights,” 
Walter J. Stoessel Jr., under secretary for political 
affairs, Subcommittee on Human Rights and 
International Organizations of House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, 7/14/81 (Current Policy No. 
293). 

International economics 

“Approach to Foreign Economic Issues,” 

Myer Rashish, under secretary for economic 


affairs, Joint Economic Committee of Congress, 
7/14/81 (Current Policy No. 294). 

“Energy in U.S. Foreign Policy,” assistant 
secretary for economic and business affairs, 
Robert D. Hormats, Japan-American energy 
forum, Washington, 6/22/81 (Current Policy No. 
290). 

International organizations 

“General View of the UN System,” assistant 
secretary for international organization affairs, 
Elliott Abrams, United Nations Association- 
U.S.A., New York, 6/5/81 (Current Policy No. 
287). 
international terrorism 

“International Terrorism,” under secretary 
for management, Richard T. Kennedy, Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, 6/ 10/81 (Current 
Policy No. 285). 

GISTs 
International narcotics control (7/81). 
Khmer relief (6/81). 

Background Notes 

Austria (6/81). 

Bangladesh (6/81). 

Cape Verde (5/81). 

Czechoslovakia (5/81). 

Jordan (6/81). 

Kuwait (6/81). 

Zaire (7/81). 

Index of Notes (6/81). & 


BANGKOK, Thailand—Ambassador 
Morton I. Abramowitz, right, presents 
Meritorious Honor Award and $500 cash 
award to Thomas Miller for his performance 
at the consulate in Chiang Mai. Mrs. Miller 
was at the ceremony with Julie and Eric Miller. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


—(Continued from Page 1) 
ment of the United States that when a 
man commits a crime so heinous that 
the law provides no adequate punish- 
ment for it, they make him consul- 
general to Tangier.” 
Sincerely, 
JEFFREY GORSKY O 


No pamperer he 
MOBILE, ALA. 


DEAR SIR: 

The regional medical officer, Dr. 
David Fringer, complained in the 
May letters column that airborne U.S. 
ambassadors ride tourist-class, while 
ambassadors of other countries are 
forward in first-class. Plaintively, he 
asks: “Doesn't anybody care?” 

Believe me, Dr. Fringer, I don’t 
care. I just couldn't care less. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD P. WILSON 
(retired) O 


The Turkish trot 
ANKARA, TURKEY 


DEAR SIR: 

After reading with interest your 
article on B.J. D’Urso in the April 
issue, | was wondering if you would 
be so kind as to give our “Jazzercise” 
classes in Ankara equal publicity. The 
enclosed photo was taken at one of 
our Monday night sessions. . . 

Sincerely, 
K AREN BOWMAN 
Political Section 0 


From left: Karen Aydin, Mary Feeney, Marty 
Cottrill, Suheyla Sabuncuoglu, Jerre Pinson. 
(Photo by Ahmet Ayadogdu) 
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f ke editor of STATE is making progress in 
identifying the individuals in this 1922 “class 
picture” of the Department. After the photo 
appeared on the cover of the June issue, several 
readers—among them, R. Henry Norweb, Cleve- 
land; Alexander A. Klieforth, San Diego; Samuel 
Sokobin, Atherton, Calif; and Fletcher Warren, 
Greenville, Tex.—have written to the editor, 
naming the persons they think they had known— 
as follows: 

1. Leland Harrison, assistant secretary; 2. 
William Phillips, under secretary; 3. Secretary 
Charles Evans Hughes; 4. Alvey A. Adee, assistant 
secretary; 5. Either Robert Woods Bliss, assistant 
secretary, or Herbert C. Hengstler, consular 
officer; 6. Wilbur Carr, director of Consular 
Service; 7. William McNair, chief of Bureau of 
Accounts; 8. Stanley Hornbeck; 9. Dorsey 
Richardson; 10. Sheldon Whitehouse; 11. Green 
Hackworth; 12. J. Clare Huddle; 13. Joseph 
R. Evans; 14. Robert Kelley; 15. Dewitt 
Clinton Poole; 16.Stokely Morgan; 17.Affred 


ad 


at OF 
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W. Klieforth. 

The latter was the father of Alexander 
Klieforth, who, in his letier to the editor, 
reminisced: “In 1922 the Department was small 
and famlial. People not only knew each other, they 
saw much of each other and cared. This included 
the Secretary. To illustrate. One Saturday 
morning when my father took me along we met 
the Secretary in the foyer. Mr. Hughes had a 
reputation, undeserved, of being stern and cold; he 
was not, actually being shy. I (then “4 going on to 
5”) thought of him as a Santa Claus-type. Anyway 
Mr. Hughes that morning took me along to his 
office and patiently had me learn the Roman 
numerals I-XII from his pocket watch, checking 
me out with a tall grandfather clock which stood 
outside of his own room. Then he walked me to 
my father’s office; he obviously knew where it was 
and it did not occur to me until very much later 
that a Secretary of State knowing where a 
relatively junior officer worked might be 
considered noteworthy.” @ 





New Directives 


Organization and functions 

The functional statement for the under secre- 
tary for management has been amended to include 
the classification/ declassification responsibility of 
the under secretary with respect to the Depart- 
ment’s overall administration of Executive Order 
12065. (TL:ORG-134) 


General 

The Office of Management and Budget 
(OMB) has requested that, effective April 1, 1981, 
all departments and agencies use a revised Stand- 
ard Form 83 when submitting documents for 
OMB review under Executive Order 12291 and 
the Paperwork Reduction Act of 1980. (FAMC 
No. 19A) 

Procedures and guidelines for the prepara- 
tion and submission of the official post reports 
have been revised and amended in an effort to: (a) 
standardize the schedules for submission; (b) 
expedite publication; and (c) insure timeliness of 
information. 

A new schedule for complete revision of post 
reports is added (Section 173.2a), and other 
changes have been made. (Uniform Foreign 
Affairs Regulations) (TL:GEN-200) 

Effective March 2, 1981, the former title of 
“regional security supervisor” is changed to 
“associate director for security” and security 
officer (technical) is changed to “security engineer- 
ing officer.” The title “foreign buildings project 
supervisors” is redesignated as “project man- 
agers.” (TL:GEN-201) 


Personnel 

The policies and procedures governing con- 
version of current senior officers in the Foreign 
Service (other than those available for domestic 
service only) to the Senior Foreign Service, 
created by Public Law 96-465, the Foreign Service 
Act of 1980, have been established. (FAMC No. 8) 

The validity of FAMC No. 749, “The Career 
Candidate Program,” has been extended to April 
22, 1982. (FAMC No. 17) 

Certain sections of 3 FAM 680, “Medical and 
Health Program,” have been amended to imple- 
ment benefits authorized by the Foreign Service 
Act of 1980. (FAMC No. 20) 


Library Services 


LOCATION: Room 3239 New State 
COLLECTION: 750,000 volumes, 1,100 
periodical titles 
SERVICES: 

—Loan of books, periodicals, and 
government documents 

—Locating and borrowing items from 
other libraries 

—Assistance in finding information 
(legal, statistical, historical, biographical, 
etc.) 

—Automated retrieval of information 
‘relating to foreign affairs 

—Daily newspapers (back issues on 
microfilm) 


The validity of FAMC No. 790, “Hours of 
Duty for Foreign Service Officers and Foreign 
Service Information Officers,” has been extended 
to April 23, 1982. (FAMC No. 21) 

Procedures have been established for the 
nomination of eligible career members of the 
Senior Executive Service (SES) from the Depart- 
ment of State for the 1981 awarding of the Presi- 
dential ranks: meritorious executive ($10,000), for 
sustained accomplishment, and distinguished ex- 
ecutive ($20,000), for sustained extraordinary 
accomplishment. This circular gives effect for the 
Department to FPM Letter 920-10, from the 
Office of Personnel Management (OPM), calling 
for agency nominations by May 15, 1981. Copies 
of the FPM letter have been sent to all eligible SES 
personnel and also may be obtained from the 
Office of Performance Evaluation, Room 2803, 
Main State Building. (FAMC No. 22) 

The validity of FAMC No. 727, “Access to 
Personnel Records,” has been extended to April 
23, 1982. (FAMC No. 23) 

Authority has been provided for the promo- 
tion of certain members of the Service who are 
assigned to a salary class in the Foreign Service 
Schedule. (FAMC No. 24) 

The validity of FAMC No. 793, “Foreign 
Service National/ American Family Member Ap- 
pointments,” has been extended to April 26, 1982. 
(Uniform Foreign Affairs Issuance) (FAMC No. 
25) 

This circular transmits amended Pages B-3 
and B4 to FAMC No. 7, “Conversion of Per- 
sonnel Under the i oreign Service Act of 1980.” 
The amended pages include the Senior Foreign 
Service pay levels, as approved by the under secre- 
tary for management on behalf of the Secretary of 
State on May 1, 1981. (FAMC No. 81-27) 

Page A-I has been reissued and transmitted 
to amend Page B-1 of FAMC No. 8, “Conversion 
of Current Senior Officers to the Senior Foreign 
Service.” The amended Page B-I contains the 
Senior Foreign Service conversion pay table, 
which was approved by the under secretary for 
management on behalf of the Secretary, May 1, 
1981, effective as of February 15, 1981. (FAMC 
No. 81-28) 

The validity of FAMC No. 24, “Precepts for 
the Commissioning and Tenure Board,” dated 
June 12, 1980, has been extended to June 11, 1982. 
(FAMC No. 81-29) 


Financial management 

Subchapters 510 and 520 have been reissued 
to delete AID from the headings on each page and 
to correct the chapter title. (Uniform Foreign 
Affairs Regulations) (TL: FIN-260) 


General services 

These regulations are authorized by Section 
901 (14) of the Foreign Service Act of 1980, which 
provides for payment of travel and transportation 
expenses for relocation of Foreign Service per- 
sonnel, including employees assigned from the 
Department of State, AID and ICA to public and 
private nonprofit organizations under 3 FAM 
148, 


Pending drafting and issuance of regulations 
in 6 FAM 148, this regulation applies to Foreign 
Service personnel in the Departments of State, 
Agriculture, Commerce, ICA, AID, the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency and the Peace 
Corps. It should be read by members of the 
Service in these agencies in conjunction with in- 
dividual agency directives implementing payment 
of domestic relocation allowances. (Uniform 
Foreign Affairs Issuance) (FAMC No. 26) 

Auto parts and services for American 
vehicles are not available at certain posts. For this 
reason, employees at these posts may ship their 
foreign-made, foreign-purchased, privately- 
owned vehicles to the United States at Govern- 
ment expense. 

The following posts have been granted this 
exception: Bombay, Calcutta, New Delhi and 
Malabo. (Uniform Foreign Affairs Regulations) 
(TL:GS-277) 

Chapter 500 has been changed in accordance 
with Public Law 426, and the Foreign Service Act 
of 1980, and incorporates CA-10474 and A-3835. 
Major changes include renaming the chapter from 
“Commissary and Recreation Facilities” to “Post 
Employee Services,” more closely defining mem- 
bership requirements, detailing the steps in 
liquidation of an association, and increasing 
association reporting requirements. (Uniform 
Foreign Affairs Regulations) (TL:GS-278) 

The maximum per diem rates for official 
travel have been changed for various locations in 
Alaska and Puerto Rico. The following areas 
have been added to the list of various localities: 
Ketchikan, Petersburg, Sitka-Mt. Edgecombe, 
Wrangell, Luquillo, and all other localities have 
been added to San Juan. (Uniform Foreign 
Affairs Regulations) (TL:GS-279) 

Effective April 7, 1981, the weight allowance 
for shipment of layettes was increased from 160 to 
250 pounds, and the period of shipment before the 
expected birth was extended from 45 to 120 days. 
(Uniform Foreign Affairs Regulations) (TL:GS- 
280) 

Excerpts from the Foreign Service Act of 
1980 relating to travel and transportation have 
been included in Subchapter 180. These regula- 
tions became effective February 15, 1980. (Uni- 
form Foreign Affairs Regulations) (TL:GS-282) 

New graphics standards for publications and 
audio-visual services have been issued in the U.S. 
Department of State Graphics Standards Hand- 
book. The Audio Visual Services and Publishing 
Services Divisions are jointly responsible for im- 
plementing the standards. Bureaus are required to 
comply with the standards when they request 
audio-visual or publication and design work. 
(TL:GS-1089) @ 


You can be sure your dollars are well- 
spent when you give to the Combined 
Federal Campaign, which helps support 
212 service organizations of the United 
Way, the national health agencies, and 
international, national and local non- 
affiliated agencies. 





Obituaries 


Mary C. Schloeder, 62, librarian at 
the Foreign Service Institute for the past 
15 years, died of cancer in Alexandria 
Hospital on July 4. 

Born in Kan- 

sas City, Mrs. 

Schloeder gradu- 

ated from St. 

Mary’s College in 

Kansas and earned 

a master’s in libra- 

fry sciences from 

' Catholic Universi- 

; ty in Washington. 

b She was a cata- 

Mrs. Schloeder loguer for the D.C. 

Public Library, 1951-56, and for the 

State Department, 1956-61. After 

working at the Library of Congress for 

two years as senior Dewey decimal clas- 

sifier, she returned to the Department in 

1963 as assistant librarian at the 

institute. In 1966, she became chief 
librarian there. 

Mrs. Schloeder was a member of 
Delta Epsilon Sigma, the national 
library science honor society, and Beta 
Phi Mu, a national scholastic honor 
society. She was also a member of the 
Special Libraries Association, the D.C. 
Library Association and the Potomac 
Technical Processing Librarians. 

Active in the Catholic Church, 
Mrs. Schloeder was a former president 
of the Alexandria Deanery Council of 
Catholic Women, the International 
Federation of Catholic Alumnae and 
the Washington chapter of St. Mary 
College Alumnae Association. A 
member of Blessed Sacrament Church 
in Alexandria, she was also historian 
and parliamentarian for the Richmond 
Diocese Council of Catholic Women. 

Mrs. Schloeder leaves her 
daughter, M. Kathleen Schloeder, a 
Foreign Service employee assigned to 
London with ICA, and a sister. The 
family suggests contributions to the 
Library Building Fund, St. Mary 
College, Leavenworth, Kan. 0 


James K. Matter, 46, an economic; 
commercial officer in Monrovia, 1978- 
80, died of leukemia at George Wash- 
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ington University Hospital on July 18. 

Mr. Matter, a 

native of Penn- 

sylvania, gradu- 

ated from Harvard 

University. He 

served in the Army 

for two years be- 

fore joining the 

Department in 

he 1956. He was con- 

o , sular officer in 

Mr. Matter Hong Kong, 1961- 

63, and Zurich, 1963-66. After serving in 

the Department as an international 

economist in the Bureau of Near 

Eastern and South Asian Affairs, he was 

assigned to Tel Aviv. Returning to 

Washington in 1974, he served in the 

Bureau of Intelligence and Research, 

Monetary and Investment Division. In 

1980 he was assigned to the Office of 

West African Affairs. 

Mr. Matter leaves his wife, of 437 

Glyndon St. N.E., Vienna, Va. 22180, 
and three daughters. O 


Robert F. Pfeiffer, 51, a labor, 
political officer in the Bureau of East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs, died of a 
heart attack on July 6. 

Serving in 
Japan for 10 years 
early in his career, 
Mr. Pfeiffer was 
vice consul in 
Fukuoka, then 
labor officer and 
second secretary in 
Tokyo. From 1971- 
74, he was an in- 
ternational econ- 

Mr. Pfeiffer omist at the Org- 
anization of European Cooperation and 
Development in Paris. He served as 
labor/ political officer and second secre- 
tary in Geneva for four years before his 
assignment to East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs, Office of Regional Affairs, in 
1979, 

Mr. Pfeiffer, a native of New York, 
graduated from Harvard in 1951, and 
served in the Army, 1952-56. Survivors 
include his wife, of 3308 Peace Valley 


La., Falls Church, Va. 22044, and two 
children. 0 


Philip R. Hanson, a_ general 
services building management officer in 
Ougadougou since 1979, died in an air- 
plane crash in Lome, Togo, on June 25. 

: sememe He was 35. 

Mr. Hanson, 
a native of Min- 
nesota, served with 
the Peace Corps in 
the Ivory Coast, 
1968-70. Joining 
ACTION in 1972, 
he was associate 
Peace Corps di- 
rector for pro- 

Mr. Hanson gramming and 
training in Rabat. He became a country 
director in 1979, shortly before joining 
the State Department later that year. 

A graduate of the University of 
Arizona, Mr. Hanson completed a 
master’s in international management in 
1972. Survivors include his wife, of 423 
S. Vermont St., Mason City, lo., 50401, 
and an infant son. 0 


Mary L. Bayer, 56, a Foreign 
Service secretary assigned to Madrid 
since 1978, died on June 27 after a 
cardiac arrest. 

Joining the 
Foreign Service in 
1954, Ms. Bayer 
served at many 
posts, including 
Bogota, Tangier, 
Lima, Libreville, 

@ Havana, Welling- 
. ton, Valetta, The 

; Hague, Tel Aviv 
and Helsinki. 

Ms. Bayer Ms. Bayer 
also served in the Department with the 
Bureau of Inter-American Affairs, 
1961-63. 

Survivors include a brother, Frank 
J. Bayer, of 232 S. 3rd St., Lehighton, 
Pa. 18235, and two sisters. 0 


Mouffac T. Chatti, 51, an Arabic 
language instructor at the Foreign 
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Service Institute, died of a heart attack, 
at his home in Arlington, on July 1. 
Born in Damascus, Mr. Chatti attended 
the Syrian University College of Law in 
Damascus, then completed a bachelor’s 
at American University in Washington. 
He taughi sociology at several colleges 
before joining the Department in 1972. 
Mr. Chatti was the author of several 
articles in professional journals. 
Survivors include his brother, Dr. 
Bourham Chatti of Kuwait, and a sister, 
Insaf Chatti of Damascus. 0 


John T. Wheelock, 56, an 
employee of the Classification/ Declas- 
sification Center and a Foreign Service 
officer for 30 years, died in Suburban 
Hospital on July 13 after a car accident 
in Bethesda. 

A specialist in Near Eastern affairs, 
Mr. Wheelock served as economic 
officer in Aleppo for three years. He was 
principal officer in Aden and Muscat 
and Oman, 1962-65. After serving as 
political officer in Jerusalem, 1969-73, 
he was appointed principal officer in 
Doha. During the early ‘50s he served in 
Paris as a technical assistant, and in 
Basel and Noumea as consular officer. 
Retiring in 1980, he continued to work 
at the Department asa consultant on the 
declassification of documents relating to 
the mid-East. 

Mr. Wheelock was a native of 
Illinois. He graduated from Princeton 
and served in the Navy, 1943-46. 
Survivors include his wife, of 8846 
Belmont Rd., Potomac, Md. 20854, and 
three sons. The family suggests con- 
tributions to the Mental Health 
Association of Montgomery County or 
to the National Wildlife Federation. 0 


Jess F. Reed, a Foreign Service 
officer who retired in 1972 after serving 
as economic/commercial officer in 
Dusseldorf, died on June 7. He was 59. 

His first assignment was to Stutt- 
gart as cultural affairs officer in 1952. 
After brief assignments to Berlin and 
Bonn, he served as visa officer in 
Havana, 1954-56. Returning to 
Germany in 1956, he was appointed 
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economic officer, first to Berlin and then 
Bonn. He was economic officer in 
Warsaw, 1960-62, and in Vienna, 1966- 
68. From 1968-70, he was assigned to 
the Department as a personnel officer. 

Mr. Reed, a native of Indiana, 
earned a bachelor’s at the University of 
Washington, and a master’s at the Uni- 
versity of California. He served in the 
Navy, 1940-46 and 1951-52. He leaves 
his wife, of Rte. 1, Box 62A, Greenback, 
Tenn. 37742, three children and two 
stepchildren. O 


Luther I. Replogle, 79, who was 
ambassador to Iceland, 1969-72, and 
who established the Department’s 
Replogle Award in 1973, died on July 3. 

Mr. Replogle 
was a midshipman 
at the U.S. Naval 
Academy. In 1930, 
he founded Re- 
plogle Globes, Inc. 
The company grew 
to become the 
world’s largest man- 
ufacturer of geo- 
graphical globes. 

Mr. Replogle The $1,500 
Replogle Award, which was funded by 
him, is given for achievement in man- 
agement improvement. 

Mr. Replogle, a native of Penn- 
sylvania, was a trustee of the Princeton 
Theological Seminary and a director of 
Goodwill Industries in Chicago. He was 
also a member of the President’s Com- 
mittee of the University of Chicago. 
Survivors include three daughters. 0 


William W. O'Brien, 48, a Foreign 
Service communications officer who 
retired in 1979, died on July 15. Joining 
the Service in 1966, he was communica- 
tions and records clerk in Niamey and 
Luanda. After assignments as com- 
munications and records assistant in 
Bangkok, 1969-70, and Seoul, 1970-73, 
he was appointed communications and 
records officer in Ougadaugou. 
Survivors include his wife, of 1333 
Ramblewood La., Woodlyn, Pa. 
19094. Oo 


Frank K. Hefner, 63, a Foreign 
Service officer who retired in 1967, died 
of cancer, at his home in Old Lyme, 
Conn., on June 12. . Fone the Depart- 

» ment in 1950, he 
_ was executive di- 
rector of the 
Bureau of German 
Affairs, 1952-54, 
and served in Bonn 
as first secretary 
and counselor for 
administrative af- 

fairs. 
In, 2195/7, che 

Mr. Hefner was appointed di- 
rector of the executive staff, Bureau of 
Economic Affairs. After serving briefly 
as chief of the Economic Development 
Division, he was appointed deputy 
director of the Office of International 
Finance-Development Affairs. Mr. 
Hefner was deputy representative, with 
personal rank of minister, at the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency in 
Vienna, 1963-65. 

Assigned to the Department in 
Washington for the last two years of his 
career, he served as director of the Man- 
agement Reports and Interagency 
Liaison Program. 

Mr. Hefner, a native of Austria, re- 
ceived a bachelor’s from Westminster 
College in Missouri, and a master’s from 
the University of Missouri. He worked 
for the Bureau of Budget, 1944-49, and 
the Department of Commerce, 1949-50. 
Survivors include his wife, of Neck Rd., 
Huntley La., Old Lyme 06371, a 
daughter, a son, his father, a sister and 
three grandchildren. 0 


Gordon D. Johnson, 66, a Foreign 
Service officer whose last assignment 
was to Seoulas second secretary in 1962, 
died on June 14. Joining the Foreign 
Service in 1951, he served in Athens as 
procurement and supply officer, then as 
construction supervisor. Assigned to Tel 
Aviv as general services officer in 1954, 
he became consular officer and second 
secretary there in 1957. He was a 
supervisory administrative officer in the 
Department, 1960-62, and retired in 
1965. Survivors include his wife, of P.O. 
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Roswell Pinckney, 84, a former 
supervisor in the Duplication and 
Reproduction Division, died of a heart 
ailment on July 11 in Atlanta. Mr. 
Pinckney was an assistant messenger at 
the War Department, then at the old 
Veteran’s Bureau, before joining State 
in 1923. He retired in 1960. Survivors 
include one son, Roswell H. of Wash- 
ington, a sister, a brother and two 
granddaughters. 0 


Pamela Dianne Bird, 36, daughter 
of retired Foreign Service officer H. 
Reid Bird and his wife, Pamela, died ina 
car accident in Coral Gables, Fla., on 
June 20. Ms. Bird lived abroad with her 
parents in Brazil, Aruba, Belfast and 
Lisbon. Besides her parents, of 11 
Library Lane, Old Lyme Ct., she is sur- 
vived by a sister. 0 


Vaughn Hansard Pratt, 60, wife of 
Foreign Service officer James W. Pratt, 
who retired in 1971, died on February 3 
of a heart attack, according to word 
received recently in Washington. She 
had accompanied her husband on 
assignments which included Buenos 
Aires, Moscow, Regensburg, Frank- 
furt, Budapest, Cornell University, the 
U.S. mission to the United Nations, the 
Army War College and the National 
War College. Mrs. Pratt leaves her hus- 
band, of 46 Dolphin Dr., Treasure 
Island, Fla. 33706, and two sons. @ 


Government benefits 
vs. private sector 
benefits: a study 


Culminating seven years of study, 
the U.S. Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment has completed the first full-scale 
comparison of private and federal em- 
ployee benefits. 

The survey shows that, as of 
October 1980, the federal benefits pack- 
age was 4.7% ahead of average non- 
federal benefits. Most of the advantage 
came in retirement benefits. Federal re- 
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tirement benefits total 28.2% of pay (the 
amount the employer pays into a fund 
to finance the benefits, excluding em- 
ployee contribution), while private 
retirement benefits, including Social 
Security, total 16.7%. There are several 
reasons for the difference, according to 
the report, the most important being an 
earlier allowable retirement age for 
federal workers (55 after 30 years), and 
the fact that federal annuities are fully 
indexed for inflation. Very few private 
pension plans have such a feature. 

In other areas, private sector em- 
ployees tend to have an advantage. Life 
insurance benefits represent .5% of pay 
for the private sector worker, as 
opposed to .3% for the federal worker. 
Private firms typically pay a larger share 
of premium cost. 

Although federal and private 
sector workers generally receive com- 
parable benefits from their health in- 
surance plans, private employers gen- 
erally pay a greater share of the 
premium cost. Thus, the value of health 
insurance coverage provided to the 
federal worker is $760 per employee per 
year, while the private worker receives a 
benefit equal to $1,045 per employee per 
year. 

Secondary benefits also favor the 
private sector employee, where such 
benefits total 5.5% of pay. This repre- 
sents the combined value of such 
benefits as profit sharing, stock pur- 
chase plans, savings and thrift plans, 
bonuses, employee discounts on 
company products, employer-furnished 
autos, educational assistance, etc. For 
federal workers, such benefits total only 
3% of pay. 

Private sector workers put in 
slightly fewer hours on the job than 
federal workers, 2,062 per year as 
against 2,080. The standard federal 
workweek is 40 hours, while some com- 
panies in private industry have 35 or 
37\4-hour weeks. But federal employees 
get more time off (holidays, annual 
leave, sick leave and paid rest periods) 
than private workers, 367 hours per year 
for federal workers, 360 for private 
sector employees. 

The “standardized cost” method 


used to compute these figures eliminates 
differences in values for benefits caused 
by differences in the characteristics of 
the work forces being compared, em- 
ployer financing procedures, or 
economic assumptions, etc. Only the 
actual benefit provisions themselves 
influence the final valuations. 0 


Record on ‘52-54 
Geneva conference 
is published 


The Department has_ released 
“Foreign Relations of the United States, 
1952-1954, Vol. XVI, The Geneva Con- 
ference.” This is the second of 16 
volumes scheduled for the years 1952- 
1954. “Volume III, United Nations 
Affairs,” was issued by the Department 
in 1979. The Foreign Relations series 
has been published continuously since 
1861 as the official record of American 
foreign policy. 

This volume presents 1,597 pages 
of previously unpublished documenta- 
tion (much of it newly-declassified) on 
the Geneva Conference of 1954. The 
volume contains two sections, the first 
on the conference on Korea, which met 
from April 26 to June 15, the second on 
the conference on Indochina, which ran 
from May 8 to July 21. Both sections 
contain numerous pre-conference docu- 
ments, as well as records of proceedings, 
side talks, and communications between 
the U.S. delegations and Washington. 

“Foreign Relations, 1952-1954, 
Volume XVI,” was prepared in the 
Office of the Historian, Bureau of 
Public Affairs. Copies of Volume XVI 
(Department of State publication 9167) 
may be obtained for $20 (domestic post- 
paid). Checks or money orders should 
be sent to the U.S. Government Book 
Store, Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 20520. 

For information, contact John P. 
Glennon, (202) 632-7768. 0 


Reaching people who need you: 
that’s what the Combined Federai Cam- 
paign is all about. 





Library Booklist 


The People’s Republic of China 
Second part of a two-part bibliography* 


Science and medicine 

Sun, Rhoda Lee. Health services in the People’s 
Republic of China: a blueprint for human and 
social development. Cambridge, MA, Schenck- 
man, 1980. 123p. RA395.C6S95 

SuTTMEIER, Richard P. Science, technology and 
China’s drive for modernization. Stanford, 
CA, Hoover Institution Press, 1980. 12!Ip. 
$6.95 Q127.C6S87 

U.S. ConGress. House Committee on Science 
and Technology. Background readings on 
science, technology and energy R&D in Japan 
and China. Washington, DC, Government 
Printing Office, 1981. 499p. QI27.J3B3 

U.S. NuCLEAR SCIENCE DELEGATION to the 
People’s Republic of China. Nuclear science in 
China. Washington, DC, National Academy 
Press, 1980. 204p. QC792.78.C6U56 


Economics/trade 


Barnett, A. Doak. China and the world food 
situation. Washington, Overseas Develop- 
ment Council, 1979. 115p. HD9016.C6B37 

BARNETT, A. Doak. China’s economy in global 
perspective. Washington, DC, Brookings In- 
stitution, 1981. 752p. HC427.92.B37 

Business with China. White Plains, NY, Knowl- 
edge Industry Publications, 1979. 63p. $19.95 
HC427.92.B87 Ref. 

DePauw, John W. U.S.-Chinese trade negotia- 
tions. New York, Praeger, 1981. 23 Ip. 
HF1732.C5D4 

Domes, Jurgen. Socialism in the Chinese country- 
side; rural societal policies in the People’s Re- 
public of China, 1949-1979. Montreal, McGill- 
Queen’s University Press, 1980. 189p. $30.95 
HD2098. 1980. 

FunG, Lawrence, ed. China trade handbook. 
Hong Kong, Adsale People, 1980; distrib. by 
Facts on File, New York. 295p. HF3837.C45 
Ref. 

Howe, Christopher. China’s economy, a basic 
guide. New York, Basic, 1978. 248p. $16.00; 
$4.95 paper. HC427.9.H69 

MacDouGALt, Colina, ed. Trading with China: 
a practical guide. London; New York, Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1980. 263p. HF3836.5.T72 

RAwski, Thomas G. China’s transition to in- 
dustrialism; producer goods and economic de- 
velopment in the twentieth century, Ann 
Arbor, MI, University of Michigan Press, 
1980. 21 1p. HC427.8.R38 

Sosin, Julian M. China trade: a practical guide to 
buying, selling, and marketing in the People’s 
Republic of China. New York, Wiley, 1980. 
$25.00 

TANG, Anthony M. and Bruce Stone. Food pro- 


*The first part appeared in the July issue and con- 
tained a list of periodicals on China, as well as 
general and historical works. 
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duction in the People’s Republic of China. 
Washington, D.C., International Food 
Policy Research Institute, 1980. 179p. HD2097. 
T34 

U.S. Concress. Joint Economic Committee. 
Chinese economy post-Mao: a compendium 
of papers. Washington, D.C., Government 
Printing Office, 1978. HC427.9.C56 


Politics 


BEAUFORT, Simon de. Yellow earth, green jade: 
constants in Chinese political mores. Cam- 
bridge, MA, Center for International Af- 
fairs, Harvard University, 1978. 90p. DS779. 
26.B4 

Documents of Dissent: Chinese _ political 
thought since Mao. Stanford, CA, Hoover In- 
stitution Press, 1980. 108p. DS779.26.D62 

GarsIDE, .Roger. Coming alive: China after 
Mao. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1981. 456p. 
DS779.26.G37 

Goopman, David S. Beijing street voices; the 
poetry and politics of China’s democracy move- 
ment. .Salem, NH, M. Boyars, 1981. 192p. 

GREENFIELD, Jeanette. China and the law of the 
sea, air, and environment. Germantown, MD, 
Sijthoff & Noordhoff, 1979. 362p. JX4422. 
C5G73 

TayYLor, Robert. China’s intellectual dilemma; 
politics and university enrollment, 1949-1978. 
Vancouver, University of British Columbia, 
1981. 215p. LB2351.T29 

Yim, Kwan Ha, ed. China since Mao. New York, 
Facts on File, 1980. 202p. DS779.26.Y55 


Foreign policy 


Bosrow, Davis B. et. al. Understanding foreign 
policy decisions: the Chinese case. New York, 
Free Press, 1979. 242p. DS740.5.USB555 

Arora, Radhe Sham. Ambassadors exchanged 
after thirty years: Sino-American relations, 
1949-1979. New Delhi, Institute for the Study 
of International Relations, 1980. 234p. DS740. 
5.USA746 

Bonps, Ray, ed. The Chinese war machine: a 
technical analysis of the strategy and weapons 
of the People’s Republic of China. London, 
Salamander Books, 1979. 184p. UA835.C454 
Ref. 

CAMILLERI, Joseph. Chinese foreign policy; the 
Maoist era and its aftermath. Seattle, Universi- 
ty of Washington Press, 1980. 31lp. DS740.4. 
C25 

CONGRESSIONAL QUARTERLY, INC. China: U.S. 
policy since 1945. Washington, DC, 1980. 
387p. $10.95 E740.5.USC75 1980 Ref. 

Copper, John Franklin. China's global role: an 
analysis of Peking’s national power capabilities 
in the context of an evolving international sys- 
tem. Stanford, CA, Hoover Institution Press, 
Stanford University, 1980. 181p. $7.95 DS779. 
26.C66 


FINGAR, Thomas, ed. China’s quest for inde- 
pendence; policy evolution in the 1970s. Bould- 
er, CO, Westview, 1979. 236p. UA835.G4 
C4737 

GeELBER, Harry Gregor. Technology, defense, and 
external relations in China, 1975-1978. Bould- 
er, CO, Westview, 1979. 236p. UA835.G4 

Gurtov, Melvin and Byong-Moo Hwang. China 
under the threat; the politics of strategy and 
diplomacy. Baltimore, London, The John 
Hopkins University Press, 1980. 336p. DS777. 
8.G87 

HsiunG, James C. and Samuel S. Kim, eds. China 
in the global community. New York, Praeger, 
1980. 271p. DS779.27.C49 

JacosBsEN, C. G. Sino-Soviet relations since 
Mao; the Chairman’s legacy. New York, Praeg- 
er, 1981. 170p. DS740.5.R9J33 

Lim, Joo-Jock. Geo-strategy and the South 
China Sea basin: regional balance, maritime 
issues, future patterns. Singapore: Singapore 
University Press, 1979. 126p. DS518.1.L544 

Louis, Victor E. The coming decline of the 
Chinese Empire. New York, Times Books, 
1979. 198p. $12.50 DK68.7.C6L67 

MIDDLETON, Drew. The duel of the giants: China 
and Russia in Asia. New York, Scribner, 1978. 
24 1p. $10.95. DS740.5.R9M48 

Ruope, Grant F. and Reid E. Whitlock, comps. 
Treaties of the People’s Republic of China, 
1949-1978: an annotated compilation. Boulder, 
CO, Westview Press, 1980. 207p. $24.50 
JX926.1980.C47 Ref. 

SCHALLER, Michael. The United States and China 
in the twentieth century. New York. Oxford 
University Press, 1979. 199p. $9.95 DS740.5. 
U5S323 

SCHELL, Orville. “Watch out for the foreign 
guests!": China encounters the West. New 
York, Pantheon Books, 1980. 178p. $8.95 
DS724.S3 

SHICHOR, Yitzhak. The Middle East in China’s 
foreign policy, 1949-1977. Cambridge, New 
York, Cambridge University Press, 1979. 
268p. $25.00 DS63.2.C5S52 

U.S. ConGress. House. Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. Subcommittee on Asian and Pacific 
Affairs. The United States and the People’s Re- 
public of China: issues for the 1980’s: hearings. 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 
1980. 163p. DS740.5.USUS115 

WEINSTEIN, Warren and Thomas H. Hendriken, 
eds. Soviet and Chinese aid to African nations. 
New York, Praeger, 1980. 184p. DT38.9.R9S65 

Wich, Richard. Sino-Soviet crisis politics: a study 
of political change and communication. Cam- 
bridge, MA, Harvard University Press, 1980. 
313p. $15.00 DS740.5.R8W53 

WoopwarD, Kim. The international energy 
relations of China. Stanford, CA, Stanford 
University Press, 1980. 717p. $50.00 H D9502. 
C6W67 @ 
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